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XB8TBBCT 

In 1973 the United Bations Trusteeship Coancil 
dispatched a visiting sission to the Trust TerritorY of the Pacific 
Islands which consists of three archipelagos: the Harshalls, the 
Carolines, and the Rarianas. This publication contains a report of 
the sission which was cosprised of representatiwet* fros the 
gowernsents of lustralia, France, the Onion of Soviet Socialist 
Bepublics, Great Britain, and Borthern Ireland. The itinerarYr a 
short description of the land and the people wisited, and the progras 
of fisits and seetings are followed bY reports on the following 
topics: (1) Political Idwancesent, (2) Bconosic Adwaneesent, (3) 
Social Idwancesent, (4) Bducational Idwaneesent, (5) Bar and Post-Bar 
Da sage claias, and (6) Culture Status. The aaneies contain a list of 
written cossunications reeeiwed bY the visiting sission during its 
visit to the Trust TerritorY and Resolution 2159 adopted bY the 
Trusteeship Coancil. (luthor/BH) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL DATED 16 MAY 1973 ADDRESSED TO 
THF :?ECRETARY.GENERAL 



We have the honour to transmit to you herewith in accordance with Trusteeship 
Council resolution 2157 (XXXIX) of ih June 1972 and rule 98 of the rules of 
procedure of the Trusteeship Council a report relat-np; to the visit to the Tnat 
Territory of the Pacific Islands of the United Nations Visiting Mission, 1973. 

Due to the arrointnent of the Chairman, Mr. Paul Blanc of Prance as 
Ambassador of France, to the Republic of the UT)per Volta during the course of the 
*Hssion and the need for him to take un his duties in Ouagadougou soon after the 
completion of the programme in the Trust Territory, Mr. Blanc was not present at 
the meetin^Ts in New York at which the reT>ort was discussed, and was not able to 
indicate his assent to all the lan^age used in its final version. He did, 
however, participate in thv drafting of the report in its initial stages and is 
in reneral arreenent with its substance. 

Mr. Viktor Issraelyan of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
participated in the drafting of all the chapters of the report and made clear 
to the other members of the Mission his views on the various issues >rtiich arose. 
In preparinr: the final version of this renort, the undersigned took account so 
far as they felt able of his views. 

The member of the Mission nominated by the Union of f:oviet Socialist Republics 
does not, however, subscribe to some views and conclusions contained in this report 
(in particular in chapters II, VT and VIT ) and his views will b^ brought to the 
attention of the Trusteeship Council at its fortieth session. Therefore, thib 
text should be considered as the a/^reed view of three members of the Mission. 

Paul BLANC (France) 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission 

Robin ASHWIN (Australia) 
^eter HINCHCLIFFE (United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 
Members of the Visiting Mission 
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CHAFTFP 1' 



A. Terms of reference 

At its lUo^rf*. meetinr', on lU June 1972, the Trusteeship Council decided to 
dispatch a periodic visitinc mission to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
:slands in 1973 and to invite the Governments of Australia, France, the Union of 
Ticviet t'.oialist Republics and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treiand ^c noninate members to compose the Mission. The Council further decided 
th'it the ncrinations to be submitted would automatically be approved when 
received. 

2. At the t^TTfi reeetinp:, the Council adopted resolution 2157 ( XXXIX) in which it 
directed the Visitinp; tlission to investigate and report as fully as possible on 
the steps taker. In the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands towards the 
r*alizitioi, of ti."; cb.lectives set forth in Article 76 b of the Charter of the 
'Jr.ited ''ations, ar.d to pay special attention to the question of the future of the 
Territory , in the Li;Mit of the relevant Articles of the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreemen*. , bearing in mind the relevant provisions of Trusteeship 
Council and General .'ssembly resolutions, including Assembly resolutions 151^ (XV) 
of lii December I960 ani 15U1 (XV) of 15 December I96O. It also directed the 
Mission to give attentior., as appropriate, in the light of discussion in the 
Trusteeship Council and of resolutions adopted by it, to issues raised in 
•annexion wich the annual reports on the administration of the Territory., in the 

•titions receive" by the Council concerning the Territory, in the reports of 
the pi^evious periodic visiting missions to the Territory and in the observations 
of the Adrainisterin'^ Authority on those reports. The Mission was further directed 
to receive petitions, without prejudice to its action, in accordance with the 
rules of procedure of the Council, and to investigate on the spot such of the 
•petitions as, in its opinion, warranted special investigation. Finally, the 
Council requested ^he I'ission tc submit to the Council as soon as practicable a 
report on its visit to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands containing its 
findings, with such observations, conclusions 1 recommendations as it might wish 
to f^.ake. ^ 

3. cubseauently, Mr. Robin Ashwin (Australia), Ilr. Paul Blanc (France), 

■*r. Viktor L. Issraelvan (Soviet 'Jnion) and Mr. Poter Hinchcliffe (United Kingdom) 
were nominated by their Governments as members of the Visiting Mission. On 
15 January 1973, the members of the Mission elected Mr. Paul Blanc as Chairman 
cf the Mission. Following the return of the Mission to New York and because of 
the departure of the "Tission's Chairman ^n appointment as Ambassador of France to 
the Republic of the Upper Volta, the rhmaininf members of the Mission elected 
Mr. Ashwin as Acting Chairman. 
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B. Itinerary 



U. On 2k January 1973, the Visiting Hission held preliminary discussions in 
Washington, DC, with representatives of the United States Department of State, the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Defense, the Office of the Micronesian 
Status Negotiations, as well as the Peace Corps. During those discussions, the 
Mission was informed of the latest developments in the Trust Territory with 
particular reference to the Territory's future political status and the settlement 
of war damage claims. The Mission was also informed of the Peace Corps prof^anne 
in the Trust Territory and of the activities of the Civic Action Teams in the 
various districts. The Mission wishes to thank fir. Samuel De Palma, the Assistant 
Secretary of State; Mr. Stanley S. Carpenter, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior; ffr. James M. Wilson Jr. , the Deputy Representative for f'icronesian Status 
Negotiations; officials of the Departments of State and of the Interior; the 
officials of the Department of Defense and the representative of the Peace Corps, 
who gave the Mission their full co-operation. 

5. During its visit to Washington, DC, and in the course of its tour of the 
Trust Territory, the His&ion was accompanied by the following members of the United 
Nations Secretariat: Mr. Felipe A. Pradas-Hemando , Principal Secretary; 

Mr. Girma Abebe, Political Affairs Officer; Mr. Milton Riedel, Administrative and 
Finance Officer; and fCss Fran^oise Hul. Secretary/Stenographer. 

6. The Mission left New York for the Trust Territory late in January and en route 
stopped in Honolulu where it had the opportunity to meet with Micronesian students 
at the University of Hawaii and the East-West Center. At that meeting, the Mission 
heard the students' views on Micronesia's educational development, economic problems 
and the question of the Territory's future. 

7. The Mission paid a courtesy call on Mr. John A. Bums, the Ck5vemor of the 
State of Hawaii. While at the University of Hawaii, it met with 

Dr. Everett Kleinjaua, the Chancellor of the East-West Center, and members of the 
academic staff. The Mission wishes to express its deep appreciation to the 
Governor, the Chancellor and the academic ftaff of the East-West Center for their 
hospitality. 

8. The Mission began its visit in the Trust Territory at Majuro, Marshall Islands 
District, on 2 February, and ended it at Saipan, Mariana Islands District, on 

7 March. 

9. The Mission made a brief visit to Guam on 28 February to meet with Micronesian 
students at the University of Guam and heard their views on educational matters and 
on the present situation in Micronesia, as well as on the future of the Territory. 

10. During its visit to Guam, the !1ission had the opportunity of meeting 

Dr. Carlos G. Jamacho, the Governor of Guam, and members of the Guam Legislature. 
It wishes to place on record its deep appreciation for their hospitality. 
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11. On 17 February » the Mission attended sessions of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of Micronesia and held a meeting with its Joint 
Conmittee on Fixture Status. The Mission also held a meeting with the Chairmen of 
the Standing Committees of the Congress. 

12. The Mission devoted the last days of its visit to meetinf;s on Saipan with 
Mr. Edward E. Johnston » Hif;h Commissioner » and senior officials of the Trust 
Territory Administration. 

13. The Mission wishes to express its sincere thanks to the High Commissioner and 
the Administration's senior officials as well as to the members of the Congress ^ 
for their full co-operation and assistance. 

lU. In the course of its tour, the Mission received a number of written 
comauni cat ions which were taken into account in the preparation of its report. 
The texts of these communications are filed and available for inspection in the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

15. On its return from the Trust Territory* the Mission held discuspions in 

New York on Ik March with Mr. Franklin H. Williams, the Personal Representative of 
the President of the United States of America for Micronesian Status Negotiations, 
Mr. James M. Wilson Jr., the Deputy Representative for Micronesian Status 
Negotiations, and Mr. Stanley S. Carpenter, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. During the discussions, the main topics covered were the negotiations on 
the future status of the Territory, economic development and the question of 
external trade. 

16. During its visit to the Territory, the Mission was accompanied by 
f^. Dwight Heine, Special Consultant to the High Commissioner; 

Mr. Robert M. Inmerman, Adviser, Political and Security Affairs, United States 
Mission to the United Nations; Miss Mary V. Trent, United States Liaison Officer 
for Micronesian Status Negotiations; and Mr. Charles Sylvester of the United States 
Department of State. The Mission wishes to express its sincere thanks to those 
officers for their courtesy and co-operation. 

17* Throughout the six districts of the Territory» the Mission met vjth aembert 
of the Congress of Micronesia; with district administrators and their sta^f; with 
members of the district legislatures; with the Judiciary; with municipal councils, 
magistrates and traditional chiefs; and with representatives of religious missions, 
tej.chers, doctors, nurses, students, businessmen, members of civ^*c associations t 
Peace Corps volunteers and the general public. To all of them, the flission wishes 
to express its sincere appreciation for the courtesy and co-operation extended to 
it, as well as for the generoxis hospitality it recei^'ed. 



C. Land and people 



Ifl. The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands consists of three archipela/?;os: 
the flarshalls, the Carolines and the Marianas, The latter includes Guam, which is 
not part of the Trust Territory but is an unincorporated Territory of the United 
States. The Trust Territory includes nore than 2,100 islands scattered over an 
area of some three million square miles of tlie western Pacific Just above the 
equator of which Just over 100 are inhabited. These islands have a combined land 
area of approximately Tl6 square miles nnd are ^^rouped in six administrative 
districts: Palau, Yap, Truk and Ponape - in the Carolines, the Marshall Islands 
and the Mariana Islands* 

19. The people of the Territory, numbering approximately llU,600 in June 1972, 
are classified as Micronesians with the exception of about 1,000 Polynesian 
inhabitants of the islands of Kapin(;amaransi and Nukuoro and a few individuals of 
other racial groups. Nine distinct lanwages, with variations of dialects, are 
spoken in the Territory: two in Yap District, three in Pbnarje and one in each of 
the other districts. 



D. Programme of visits and meetings 
1. Ilarshall Islands District 

20. The Marshall Islands District is the easternmost of the Territory's districts. 
It has a land area of abouc TO square miles d stributed over 29 coral atolls and 

5 low coral islands which are scattered over 375,000 square miles of ocean. The 
total population is about 2U,200. The district headquarters is located :a flajuro 
Atoll which has a population of slightly in excess of 9,000. 

21. The Mission bepan its visit to Marshall Islands District on 2 February. At 
Majuro, it held a meeting with the District Administrator and heads and senior 
staff of all departments, where major matters concerning the district administration 
were discussed. 

22. The Mission visited Majuro hospital, the radio station and the port facilities. 
It also visited the Marshall Isinds High School and had a meetin- with students at 
which facilities at the school, educational opportunities abroad and the future of 
the Territory were discussed. 

23. At a meeting with the Hajuro Chamber of Commerce, a speaker expressed concerti 
at the decline in copra price and said that, in consequence, growers were neglecting 
their copra plantations. The situation was also not cood in other industries, 
especially those in which Micronesians could not participate because the necessary 
capital was not available. The spealcer further said that thero was no ori^anized 
fishin.-^ venture and such fishing: that tcok plnce was not sufficient to satisfy 
demands. Although the vraters around the outer islands were a potential source of 
supply, the scattered location of the thinly ropulated islands posed difficulties 

of transport to the district centre. 



2U. With regard to tourist development, the same speaker asked whether limitations 
on foreign capital investment could be lifted and whether the United Nations could 
assist in this. Another speaker pointed out that privately ovned cargo-boats had 
to compete with thoso of the Administration and inasmuch as the latter was in a 
favourable position, the former found it expedient to charter their boats to the 
Administration. 

25. At Majuro, the Mission held a meeting with the Municipal Council at which the 
financial resources of the Council were discussed. The Mission also net with 

. Mr. Ataji Balos, a member of the Con/^ress of Ilicronesia. 

26. On I4 February, the Mission left r!ajuro and arrived at Rongelap Atoll the 
followin'^ day, where it held a public meeting. Some speakers were concerned about 
insufficient housing facilities. Others pointed out the need to provide dock 
facilities, warehouses and an airstrip. Some speakers referred to the continuing 
inedibility of the coconut crab owing to radioactive fallout. Others raised the 
question of comoensation for the destruction to land and vegetation which had not 
been taken into account when corarensation to people affected by atomic radiation 
had b^.en considered. Speakers emphasized the urgent need for the permanent 
presence of n doctor on the island as well as for regular provision of adequate 
medical supplies. Speakers complained of the infrequency of visits by field trip 
ships. In reference to the future status of the Trust Territory, some speakers 
pointed out that they knew very little about the negotiations between their 
representatives and the Administering Authority. V/hatever little they hear-^ reached 
them through the district radio broadcasting system. 

27. On 5 February, che Mission left Rongelao by ship and arrived at Bikini Atoll 
the following day. The Mission toured Bikini Island and saw the preparations being 
undertaken for the resettlement by its former inhabitants. The construction of 

ho houses had nearly been completed and coconut and breadfruit trees had been 
planted. The Mission was informed that UO more houses, a school and a dispensary 
would be built shortly. It was expected that the first group of Bikinians would be 
able to return in September 1973. The Mission returned to Kwajalein from Bikini 
by air. 

28. On 6 February, the Mission wert by boat to the island of Ebeye where it 
visited the hospital, various public works, a nursery school, a public elementary 
•oheol and a mission elementary school and held a public meeting at the Community 

Center. At the meeting, the Magistrate reiterated g»*ievance8 which he said had 
been brouf!ht to the attention of the previous Visiting Mission. They concerned 
iiousing conditions, the lack of adequate education and health services and the 
lands leased by the military. 

29. One speaker said that the coast guard station should be removed from Ebeye. 
The land, he said, was needed to accommodate people. A member of the Hiti.jela 
(District Legislature) was against military installations on the islancls. He felt 
that the presence of such installations endanr;ered the xieople concerned who either 
failed to receive compensation for lands taken by or leased to ,he military or had 
to wait a long time for it. He asked the United Nations to help make it possible 
for all countries to enter the Marshall Islands 'or trade and business, in order to 
develop the islands' resources. 



30* One speaker said that income derived fron^ Kwajalein was of value to the 
district* He went on to say that a higher salary rate in Kwajalein had come into 
effect two years ago but complained about the reduction of the employees' annual 
leave. Another speaker said that ther^* were many people on the ^waiting list for 
employment on Kwajalein while there was a continuous recruitment from Hawaii. Wap,es 
paid to Micronesians were low in comparison to those paid to newcomers. In answer 
to the question whether people from Ebeye could use the facilities on iCwajalein 
such as the department store, taxis, clubs, buses, etc. speakers stated that they 
were not allowed to use those facilities except for the department store which 
certain people could use if they had written permisFion. 

31. Regarding the future status of the Territory, one speaker said that the people 
remained in a state of confusion. He considered that it was difficult to 
concentrate on the future status of Micronesia when land problems were still the 
major issue. Another speaker said that he was not in favour of independence. 

32. The Mission ended its visit to the district with a meetinie: on Kwajalein with 
a traditional leader and members of the Niti.jela . The traditional leader voiced 
agreement with the statement of his people regarding land, economic, education and 
health problems. He referred to islands which had been taken over by the 
Administration without compensation and f^ave figures which he considered would be 
adequate remuneration per acre for the leasing of the land. In regard to 
Roi-Namur and other islands on Kwajalein Atoll, he said that a member of the 
Congress of Micronesia had attempted to bring aboat a sfettlement but had not 
succeeded. A member of the Nitijela asked whether there was any difference in the 
amount of compensation paid to the Japanese citizens who had been fishinp: off the 
coast of Ron^elap Atoll at the time of the nuclear explosion in 195U and to the 
Marshallese inhabitants of the atoll. Another speaker stated that. Judging from 
the situation in the outer islands, the people were not ready for independence. 

He felt that without seeing conditions in the outer islands it was not possible to 
reach a proper conclusion on this question. 

2. Ponape District 

33. Ponape District, which lies in the Eastern Carolines, consists of the two 
high volcanic islands of Ponape and Kusaie and eight widely scattered coral atolls. 
It has a land area of 176 square miles. Ponape Island ranks second and Kusaie 
fourth in land area among the islands of the Trust Territory. The total population 
is about 23,700, of whom some l6,600 live on Ponape Island and U,600 on Kusaie. The 
district headquarters, located at Kolonia, on Ponape Island, has a population of 
3,900. Three languages are spoken in the district: Ponapean, Kusaiean and 
Polynesian. Kusaiean in somewhat similar to f^arshallese. The language of 
Kapingamarangi and Nukuoro is a western Polynesian dialect. 

3k. The Mission began its visit to Ponape on 8 February with a meeting with the 
District Administrator and heads of departments, at which the problems of the 
district and the Administration's current and proposed programmes were discussed. 
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35* At a meeting with the Speaker, Vice-Speaker and Interim Committee of the 
Ponape District Legislature, education, health, economic development, transportation, 
the request by Kusaie to become a separate district, political education and the 
future status of the Territory were discussed. Speakers said that high school 
facilities should be expanded to accommodate more elementary school /graduates. 
They were not satisfied with the present hospital facilities and were looking 
forward to the construction of the proposed new hospital. They felt that 
agriculture and marine resources development should be piven top priority and were 
concerned about the contemplated reduction in the grants of the Administering: 
Authority to the Trust Territory. They were also concerned about the lack of 
adequate means of transportation within the district. In the view of one speaker , 
Kusaie should be a separate district. Another speaker, however, referred to the 
iontt, and close association which had existed between Kusaie and the rest of the 
district and felt that separation would be most regrettable. In reference to the 
political education programme, speakers felt that not enough had been done. They 
were not well informed about the proposed compact of free association and felt that 
more detailed information on the negotiations on future status was needed. One 
speaker thought that negotiations were moving too fast and that the Territory should 
maintain the status quo . It was his view that the people were confused on the 
subject. 

36. At the meeting with the Nah mwarkis (traditioned leaders )» speakers said that 
the issuance of new deeds by the present land commissions altered the traditional 
way of land ownership. Those deeds did not reco/rnize the rights to land of members 
of traditional families. Land deeds which had been issued by the German and 
Japanese administrations without the consent of the people concerned had 
subsequently been taken over by the present Administration. Furthermore, since the 
deeds were issued in English and not in the vernacular language, they were unable 

to ^understand the contents. They consiu^red that ycung people were unable to obtain 
the kind of deeds which would have encouraged them to develop the l^^nd. 

37. iit a meetintT with members of the ookehs Municipal Council and the people of 
that municipality, one speaker considered that the Administration should propose 
specific programmes for economic development with emphasis on agriculture and 
marine resources. In his view, education was too much geared towards the United 
States way of life and customs rather than to Micronesian traditional customs. In 
regard to lanl questions, he pointed out that the Land Commission issued deeds to 
individuals and he considered this to be inappropriate. Another speaker said that 
the Territory needed adequately trained personnel to occupy positions of higher 
responsibility. 

38. Other speakers said that there was lack of understanding of the present form 
of government and of the negotiations on the future status of the Trust Territory. 
Nobody had exnlained the nature of the nerotiations to the people. They had heard 
of them in local radio programmes which were mainly broadcast in English. The Chief 
Magistrate favoured, as an interim arrangement, free association with the United 
States until such time as the Trust Territory could become independent. Another 
speaker considered that it was important to expose the Trust Territory to the 
outside world so thit it could determine for itself what was best for it in the 
social, educational and political fields. 



39. ^Vt a meet in?: v/ith meir.b^^rs of the ilet Municipal Council and the neople of the 
municipality, one sp'?aker staged that the main concern was homesteadinr; and that 
the Administration had imr^osed a p;reat deal of regulations in this re/^ard. A 
Congressman naintain<?d that the majority of the people of the municipality supported 
Micronesian independence. In referring to the desire of the population of Marianas 
Diotrirt to be associated with the United Statest the speaker asked whether it 
would be possible for Ponape District to seek association with other Powers • 
Another speaker said that the people of Net strongly opposed the stationing of 
United States troops in r!icronesia. During the meetinp:^ it was said that 
agricultural programmes prepared by the Administration had not been implemented. 
There was plenty of land in the municipality but there was a lack of seed. Some 
speakers mentioned the inadequacy of classrooms ^ and were concerned about the 
educational system which, they said, placed emphasis on matters which were not 
consistent with their customs ^ traditions and values. However ^ the same speakers 
appreciated the contribution made by the Ponape Agricultural and Trade School 
(PATS). 

UO. At a meetitiF- with Uh Municipal Council and the people of that municipality, 
one speaker stated that their principal problem was, the lack of adequate financial 
resources to engage in economic and social development. In regard to the future of 
the Trust Territory, he favoured the maintenance of the status quo . A move in other 
directions could only compound existing problems. Independence for the Trust 
Territory rather than free association with the United States was the qhoice of 
another speaker. In regard to the negotiations on future status, another speaker 
maintained that any agreement relating to Micronesia should be referred to the 
people for their decision. He said that flicronesians should be spared the 
consequences of having a foreign military presence on their soil. A number of 
speakers stated that they knew little nbout the negotiations concerning the future 
status of the Trust Territory. Some said that their congressional leaders discussed 
the subject only in general terms. 

hi. At a meetin^^ with community leaders, councilmen and the general public in 
'Kitti, speakers expressed concern about the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement and 
wished to have it amended. They felt that they had not had enough opportunities to 
develop economically and meet the objectives of that Agreement. They considered 
that the Trust Territory should have not been designated a strategic area and they 
were against the installation of military bases in the Territory. Some considered 
that free association would not give enough freedom to the Territory. One speaker 
said that economic development was too slow while another considered that the 
educational system was an American system and did not take account of the local 
culture. 

U2. On 10 February, members of the Mission visited the Micronesian Community 
College, the agricultural station and the radio station. 

U3. The Mission held a meeting with the chief magistrates of the district, at 
which a speaker from Kusaie said that the United Nations should recommend to the 
•Administering Authority not to precipitate the t)rocess of self-determination. He 
added that only after having had adequate political education could the people make 
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an Intelligent decision. The mafjistrate of Madolenihmw, pointing out the 
difficulties of making a decision on the future status of the Territory, wondered 
Whether other countries could assist them towards making a meaningful decision. 
He was concerned with the inadequate emphasis placed on agricultural and marine 
resource programmea, as well as with the low I vel .^f education . He vent on to say 
that land survey and issuance of deeds were too slow and were hindering economic 
development. The Magistrate of Sokehs requested that the clause in the 
Trusteeship Agreement which designated the Trust Territory a strategic area be 
revoked. During the meeting, assistance was requested to help trace Ponapeans who 
had been missing since the Second World War. 

kk. At a meeting with members of the Chamber of Commerce and businessmen it was 
said that shipping was a critical problem since vessels from outside the district 
did not keep their schedules. Shipping within the district, however, was 
generally adequate. Stores were in most cases family operated and the co-operatives 
had difficulties in competing with them. Fishing prospects were not encouraging 
mainly owing to lack of long-range programmes and the absence of adequate storage 
facilities. It was also said that the merchants were dependent on government 
employe .0 for their tx*ade which did not provide an adequate market. Some speakers 
were concerned about hifji freight rates and the increasing prices of Japanese 
goods. They wished to see competition in the field of shipping. 

U5* The Mission held a meeting with students* representatives from the Community 
College, the Ponaoe Agricxiltural and Trade School, the Ponape Teachers* Education 
Center and the Ponape Islands Central School. At that meeting, speakers pointed out 
that they knew very little about the negotiation* being conducted between their 
congressional leaders and the representatives of the Administering Authority. 
They said that the language of the compact and other written materia?, on the subject 
were difficult to comprehend. One speaker favour»*d a uiiitt^o Micronesia and asked the 
United Nations to help the Territory to achieve that goal. He felt that with the 
scarcity of land, the situation would deteriorate further if military installations 
were permitted in the Territory. Another speaker believed that the Trust Territory 
should achieve its independence within 10 to 20 years and asked the United Nations 
to help the people reach that objective. He said that the type of- political status 
adopted by the Cook Islands might be a suitable interim arrangement for Micronesia. 
According to another student, the Trust Territory was not prepared for independence. 
The view was also expressed that the Mariana Islands should not be allowed to set a 
precedent by seceding from the rest of the Territory. A number of speakers 
emphasized the need for intensified education and mentioned the lark of teachers 
and books. In this connexion, students asked whether the United Nations could 
make scholarships available for Micronesians. A speaker pointed out that the 
Territory imported more than it exported, which hindered progress towards 
independence. 

U6. The Mission also met with the Mayor and members of the Council of Kolonia Town^ 
At that meeting, the Mayor suggested that Micronesians who were not members of the 
Congress should also particimte in the negotiations on future status. Thev could 
then return to their corairiunities to explain developments* The Congress had been 
established to formulate laws and not to engage in nei^otiations on future status. 
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Another speaker asked whether it was permissible under the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Administering Authority to hold separate talks on future status with 
representatives of the Mariana Islands which, he said, would set a precedent for 
others to do likewise. He stated that the Roals enunciated in the Trusteeship 
Agreement were too broad and general and he considered that the United Nations 
should insist on a reassessment of the situation by the Administering Authority 
with a view to setting specific objectives attainable within a given time. 

hi. At a meeting with the Municipal Council and people of Madolenihmw, the future 
political status of the Territons land problems and the declining copra price 
were the major topics of discussion. One speaker said that under the terms of the 
Trusteeship A«;reement, the people had no voice in the future of their Territory. 
Other speakers sard that public land should be returned to Micronesians or at least 
placed under local authority. More emphasis should be placed on roads so that the 
critical transportation situation could be improved. Another said that the 
Territory should seek advice on the establishment of a research centre for the 
development of agricultural and marine resources. He considered that vocational 
centres for each district would help in the progressive development of the 
Territory. The same speaker expressed concern regarding the price of copra and 
asked whether the United Nations could advise on the effective use of copra products. 

1*8. At the last meeting of the Mission on Ponape, discussions were held with the 
Chief Magist. ate of Kusaie and a number of Kusaieans. The Chief Magistrate explained 
the action taken towards establishing Kusaie as a separate administrative district 
and the reasons for such action. He did not favour separatist movements and if 
Kusaie became a separate district it would remain within a united Micronesia. In 
regard to the future of the Trust Territory, he said that the people needed 
sufficient tine to study the question. He voiced grave concern over the testing 
of nuclear weapons in the Pacific and nrged the nation concerned to desist. 

1*9* Turning to economic questions, the Magistrate said that poor transporation 
services discouraged farmers from producing as much as they could. Fisheries 
constituted a major potential resource but trained fishermen and storage facilities 
were lackin.^. The present 3-roile limit of territorial waters should be extended 
to 12 miles at least and should be protected from exploitation by foreign fishermen. 
The Administration's interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause of the 
Trusteeship Agreement was preventing the development of trade with Pacific Islands 
neighbours. In regard to education, the Magistrate favoured the reorientation of 
educational programmes so as to avoid turning out graduates for non-existinT Jobs. 
Emphasis should be placed on training in agriculture and fishing. The Kusaiean 
languar^e ahould be taught in schools. 

50. During the rnectinr^^ a petition signed by kO university students was submitted 
to the Mission. The petitioners suijported the stand taken by the Kusaie Political 
Status Corrimittf?f^ askin^: for the establishment of Kusaie as an administrative 
district. 
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3. Truk District 



51. Truk District lies roughly in the centre of the long, east-west chain of 
the Caroline Islands. It consists of 15 island {groups with a total land area of 
^9 <?quare miles scattered over an ocean area 300 miles vide and 600 miles long. 
Truk proper is a complex atoll composed of lU ncuntuiruas islands of volcmic 
ori?:in, with a conbined area of 23 square miles, surrounded by a great coral ring 
which form a lagoon of over OOO square miles. The outer islands of the district 
are all low islands or atolls. Ttie total population is some 32,700, of whom more 
than 23,200 live on Truk Atoll. Moen, Tol, Dublon, Fefan and Uman are the islands 
of Truk Atoll with the largest population. The district headquarters is on Moen 
Island* 

52. On 11 February, the Mission arrived at Moen Island, in the Truk lagoon, and 
bef.an its pro^^ramne the following day with a meeting with the District Administrator, 
the heads of departments and senior staff. 

53. At a meeting held with Representative Sasauo Haruo of the Congress of 
■licronesia, the Legislative Council of the Congress and a number of landowners » 
Mr. Ilaruo said that very little had taken place in achieving solutions to the 
people's basic problems in the area of economic development, especially land 
management and use. The procedure for the acquisition of private lands for public 
use and for use by foreign-owned corporations had placed strains on the 
relationship between the legislative and executive branches of the Government as 

endeavoured to meet the needs and requirements of the people. There were over 
landowners on !loen whose land had been taken without Just compensation and 
without any y^ossible recourse within the present system. The Administration had 
taken orivate lands for public use, for the use of foreign companies an<1 for 
nalitary ruruoses without Just compensation and without any subsequent opportunity 
for the peor'le to review and renepotiate the lease agreements in view of changed 
conditions and circumstances. He said that many of the landowners had known little 
on the subject when they had executed certain documents entitled "indefinite use 
ri.^ht a^roei.ont• ' and they considered that the fi»j:;reements should be revised. At 
this ueetin^^*, a petition on the subject from Moen landowners was submitted to the 
Mis 3 ion. 

f 

5U. At a subsoquent neetin^;, with the Moen Municipal Council and traditional 
leader? , sieakern sut ported the petitions referred to above and the views expressed 
by Cori>*res3n:ctn iiaruo. One of the speakers stated that no written translation 
of th^? "inaerinite U!:e right agreement * into Trukese lani^^uage had been provided* 
They had br?en trar)j3li«ted to the landowners only orally, although they were complex 
le^al in^trunenta. Hew negotiation? between the Administration and the landowners 
r>l:ould be conducted and any land which had been the object of those agreements 
and had not been used by the Administration should I e returned to the ori'jinal 
owners. The ./^ a/^ jr vent on tc / vj t\ - X la:.l wan of :rach ir.portariee that it would be 
difficult to express views on the future st^itus of Micronesia until they had found 
an oiuitaljle volition to the l?ind question* At the sane meetin/r, the Mayor of 

:^aid that on the qMestion of the future status of the Territory, their * 
congressmen had on various occasions expressed the view that free association 
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might be the appropriate solution, but when asked to explain the issue to their 
constituents^ they had failed to do so. In answer to a question on the position 
adopted by the Mariana Islands, he said that separation would set a bad precedent; 
his people opposed the fragmentation of the Territory. Ore councilman stated that 
they would like to maintain the status quo for some time. 

35 • At a meeting with members of the Truk District Legislature and magistrates, 
the speakers referred to the powers and prerogatives of their legislature, the 
district budget, methods of appointment of the District Administrator t war damage 
claims and ri^ts regarding the sea. The Mission was informed that the District 
Legislature had created a Charter Study Commission to study the implications of 
becoming a chartered district. According to the present legal provisions, the 
High Commissioner was the final authority on every matter concerning Truk District. 
He appointed the District Administrator and controlled the district budget. 
According to the Trust Territory Code, by obtaining a charter the district could 
gain more control over their own affairs. The Stuc^ Commission was working to 
determine which alternatives were available. The legislators pointed out that they 
were concerned about the type of government which would be created to replace the 
present one* Their action would depend on the results of the negotiations of the 
Congress with the United States. The district would like to have a say in the 
Selection of the District Administrator and tc have control over the district budget. 

56. In regard to war claims, speakers referred to the treaty between the United 
States and Japan and said that it appeared to absolve Japan from any further 
liability for the death and destruction it had caused during the war« The 

$5 million which the two Powers had agreed to provide would not cover the damage it 
had caused in Truk alone. They were also concerned that the treaty failed to take 
into account the war claims that had arisen before 19^1. Some legislators also 
expressed concern regarding government retent.ion lands which had been taken by 
the United States from Japan. The grievances of the people were centred on the 
issue of whether the Japanese had purchased the land originally on an equitable 
basic. In regard to the Administration's claim that it had all the riethts below 
the high*water mark, they said that such a claim constituted a considerable 
deviation from custom. It was the view of the speakers that those issues had 
implications for the future status of the Territory. They urged the Mission to 
consider not only the physical development acccxnplished by the Administering 
Authority but also the question of the legal rights of the people. 

57. At a meeting with the students of Xavier Hi^ School , a student said that the 
economic gap between government employees and farmers was very wide, the latter 
being in a weaker position. Students would like to know whether the Trust Territory 
would be viable as an independent nation. They were concerned about the requests 

by the United States to obtain lands for military purposes, particularly on Palau, 
and one speaker said that the Palauans were opposed to such requests. Another 
speaker was in favour of the Territory receivin/; aid from other countries. 

58 « A number of speakers were opposed to the move made by the Marianas to separate 
from the rest of the Trust Territory; they feared that it would set a precedent for 
others to follow. Some students asked why the United Nations had no observer at 
the negotiations between the representatives of Micronesia and the Administering 
Authority on the future status of the Trust Territory ♦ 
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59. At a meeting held on Tol with community leaders and the /general public, 
education, economic development, -war damage claims and the future of the Territory 
were the topics of discussion. The Chief Magistrate wished to see the schools 
less exposed to United States culture and considered that other influences would 
be desirable. More schoolrooms were needed. One speaker said that the development 
of fisheries would require an investment of some $10 nixlion and asked whether the 
Territory could seek assistance, if needed, for that purpose from countries other 
than the Administering Authority. Another speaker said that the damage caused by 

a typhoon three years ago and the decline in copra prices were the two events 
Which had r.ost adversely affected the islands in recent years. 

60. On the question of war damage claims, the Chief Magistrate said that the 
Settlement of claims should be expedited. The $10 million agreed to by the United 
States and Japan was certainly inadequate. Another speaker said that $2 million 
had been allocated to Truk by the Administering Authority under the typhoon 
rehabilitation programme, and he compared it with the amount estimated for war 
damage claims for the entire Territory. With regard to the future of the Territory, 
one speaker said that the people were not informed on the implications of free 
association or independence. Another speaker felt that Micronesians would 
probably choose free association. While in Tol Municipality, the Mission visited 
nhe elementary school, ■ fish-drying; plant and the Junior high school. 

61. At a meeting with Dublon municipal and community leaders and the general 
public, a district legislator said that the joint United States-Japan payment of 

10 million to the people of Micronesia for damages suffered during the Second 
• Id War was inadequate. He asked the Mission to take up with the Japanese 
vornnent the question of payment for lands, homes and other damages caused by the 
J alter before I9U1. The amount of compensation for war damage, suffered by the 
inhabitants after 19'*1, had been set by Japan and the United States without 
fo-t ;ulting the people concerned. T}ie Japanese had taken the land from the people 
•>y I'orce and had declared it public. The present Administering Authority also had 
Made it public domain. Another speaker said that the teaching in schools of 
licronesian culture, custom and tradition was inadequate. In regard to the economy 
of the Trust Territory, the speaker expressed concsrn about the declining copra 
price and thought also that the local people should be encouraged in the 
loitation of the marine resources. 

' \ A number of speakers considered that Micronesians should decide on matters 
r TcreitTi investment which, they said, was not the case today: Micronesia should 
'e f^iven rif^hts over island waters. A speaker thought that the claim of the 
•dririisterinp Authority to sea and sea-bed rights below the high-water mark was 

•lot ,!u3t. It was an imposition on the Trukese people and hindered their economic 

■•i'lv'3'-ir'-"':ent . 

Ill rer^ard to the future status of the Territory, one speaker rejected foreign 
••■•ion from any quarter and favoured independence. Others said that they had 
;r de'-'-.t xxl the ii.st inctions h«twr'»n "independpnce" » "eomrionwenlth ' and "free 
• t. ■. :r,e> wantoi to h<? better inlorraed in order to make an intelligent 
'■'* «?n t'"« tinie cor e, 
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6k. A petition, dated 26 February 1973, I'rom Dublon landowners concerning land 
questions, was submitted to the Mission. Another petition, dated 27 February 1973, 
from the people of Dublon in regard to war damage claims was also submitted to 
the Mission. 

6^. At a public meetin^j on Moen , the principal of a school stated that the school 
food programme was inadequate and that there was a serious lack of newspapers 
and other reading material. On the question of future status, a former 
congressman Stated that it would be difficult for individual Micronesians to 
express their views regarding; the future of the Trust Territory or any other 
problem because, according; to their custcxns, it was improper to embarrass their 
leaders in public. In his view, the only course for Micronesia's futvire was 
independence. He had defended that view when he was in Congress, The Trust 
Territory was neither economically nor educationally prepared for independence, 
but once the people had attained it, they could work towards development in those 
fields* He went on to say that there was no political education programme and 
that radio broadcasts from congressmen had to be cleared by the district 
administration. Other speakers said that being geographically and ethnically 
diverse, it was difficult for Micronesia to make an appropriate decision in regard 
to its future. A speaker wondered whether the United Nations was pressing the 
independence of the Trust Territory, while another inquired as to whether the 
United Nations could extend assistance should such an eventuality occur. The 
Mayor of Moen asked the Mission to help them in their desire to have sufficient time 
to consider the possible alternatives on the question of the future status of the 
Territory. He was not in favour of leading Micronesia prematurely towards a new 
political status. 

♦ >6* At a meetirur with representatives of the Xavier, Truk and Moen high schools 
on 15 February, the main subject of discussion was the lack of Jobs for high school 
(graduates, the need to develop natural reso'orces and the necessity for improving 
educational and medical services. Speakers referred to the declining copra price 
and the need for improved housing facilities and utilities which, they said, were 
among the problens that faced the ri st Territory. A number of students thought 
that, with the increasinr; na'iber of hi*^h scb^^ol graduates. Jobs would soon be 
Scarce. Attractive and well-paying Jobu vere now offered by the Trust Territory 
Government alone. 

67. Students were opposed to the presence of Korean fishermen in Truk. Koreans 
employed the best Micronesian fishermen leaving the least experienced to the local 
co-operatives. Micronesians should be given the opportunity to exploit the 
fisning resources in the area, and laws should be enacted to restrict activities by 
foreigners. Other speakers stated that the Territory's present educational 
programme was not relevant to the Micronesian situation. More emphasis, they said^ 
should be placed on their background and culture. Scholarships ought to be 
'i/iilable to those students specializing in medicine and law. Some students referred 
tc serirus health problems owing to lack of transporation# The outer islands were 
worst off in that respect. 
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68. On the question of independence, speakers felt that sufficient time was needed 
to prepare the Territory for that goal, while others favoured imnediate 
independence. They believed that complete political independence would be 
difficiilt while the United States was actively seekinf: military bases. The people 
were not informed regarding the meaning and implications of free association. 
Students were prepared to share what little they knew on the subject, but it was 
contrary to tradition and custom for younger people to take the initiative and to 
try to educate elders on matters of such importance. The need for adequate 
communication between congressional leaders and their constituents on this subject 
was stressed. Students were critical regarding the involvement of their 
congressmen in private businesses which, thej' said, gave them very little time 

to inform the people on political matters. The people preferred personal and 
intimate contacts with their congressional representatives rather than to hear their 
radio broadcasts which never gave them a chance to ask questions. 

69. On 16 February, the Mission held a meeting with Peace Corps volunteers and 
discussed their work in education and other fields in Truk. On the same day, the 
Mission held a meeting with r-tessrs. Rinis Hamo and Masaichy Eilat, of Moen Island, 
each of whom submitted to the Mission a petition concerning lemd and made 
statements in support of their claims. 

70. During its stay on Itoen Island, the Mission visited the hospital, the Truk 
Hi^ School (public), the Xavier High School (mission), the Public Affairs Office, 
the Land Management Office, the Housing Authority, the Community Action Office, 
the agricultural station, the Fisheries Office, the radio station, the farmers • 
market facilities and the co->operatives . 

71. After its departure from Truk District, the Mission received a petition, 
dated 27 February 1973, from Mr. Alfonso Utto, on behalf of the people of Fefan 
concerning war damage claims. 

k, Palau District 

72. Palau is the westernmost district of the Caroline Islands. It consists of 
the Palau group of islands and four small coral islands scattered between Palau 
and the north-eastern islands of Indonesia. The Palau group includes more than 
200 islands of both volcanic and coral limestone composition of which 8 are 
permanently inhabited. The Palau group is about 125 miles long and 25 miles vide. 
The total land area of the district (190 square miles) consists mainly of the 
island of Babelthuap (156 aquare miles), the largest island in the Territory. The 
district headquarters is located on the small island of Koror. The total 
population is Just over 13,000, of which some 6,000 live on Koror and 5,000 on 
Babelthuap. 

73. On 19 February, the Mission began its programme in the district with a meeting 
at Koror attended by the Deputy District Adminif trator , departmental heads and 
senior staff, at which the problems of the district and the Administration's current 
and proposed programmes were outlined. 
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7^. At a nieotir:* the n-Xt iiy with Vac two hi^^h chicTc^ municijuil chiefs, 
magistrates and couneillon. , the principal i^ubjects discussed were land problems, 
var damap>e claiiriL., cor.petuv^tion for exploitation of phosphate depr its by ])revious 
administrations^ econoric development and the future status of the Territory. The 
Ma^:ir>trate of Koror sail that war dama^^e claims continued to be a critical 
problem, and that the Palau Lef^islature had introduced a bill to expedite the 
solution. iMmilur olairs had been settled on Okinawa and the speaker could not see 
the reason for the Ion.: delay in finding a solution to the problem in Palau, The 
rta^jistrate ar>kei the •!i/,L;i.>n to ur.siiit in the matter, 

7!>. In referrin: to petitions concerning'; compensation for phosphate exploited 
On An.'aur by previous administrations, which had been submitted to the Trusteeship 
Council in the past, the Chief of that island said that nothing: had been done 'to 
satisfy the^equeists of the people » and he appealed to the Mission for help in 
finding a solution to the problem. He also requested the Mission to ask the 
Administration for the removal of scrap metal deposited on public land in front of 
the dock on An:Taur. The Ma.^istiate of Feleliu requested the Mission to ask the 
Administerin.?; Authority to determine the compensation for land which was no longer 
suitable for agriculture as a result of damage durinrr the Second Vforld War. 

76. A speaker, referring to the nef;otiations on the future status cf the Trust 
Territory, said that the talks h':sd led to r.o . : uii;. "ful results, Miorr:.T.i'i i.'; 1 
diversified customs and traditions and any agreement reached might not satisfy . 
ever/ districts The sane speaker expressed concern about the economic development 
of the Torritor?/ and said that Micronesia should develop its own resources so that 
it could stani on its own feet. 

Jl. The High Chief frori Eastern Pabelthuap said that the Administration nerely 
maintained the roads once built by the Japanese. It was true that it had built 
educational, health and other facilities, but it had failed to develop the 
Territory's econon.y^ The majority of Micronesians depended on Jobs provided by the 
Administration and private firms for tlieir livelihood and younf^ people of the 
Outer fslands a: andoned their villafjes in favour of the district centre where job 
opportunities existed. Another speaker requested compensation for phosphate 
excavated on ::"onaorol durin^ the 'T^.r^aiese administration. A request to this effect 
hau been addressed to the Ki/^h Co' ricsioner but no favourable reply had so far been 
received. Tn b ^in.^ asked for their views on the question of co-operation between 
Chiefs and raaf^i^trutes , speakers said that it was satisfactory in some 
municipalities and ma so f^ood in others • 

7^^ A conim.unication dated 23 February 1973, from High Chiefs Reklai k. Lomisanfj 
and Ibedul Yano Takeo, was submitted to the Mission. The Chiefs enclosed the text 
of a Joint Declaration of the Leaders of Palau declaring opposition to the use of 
land in Palou by the United States military authorities* 

19. At a meetin^: with members of the Judiciary, the Presidinr; Jud{;e of the District 

: urt ex:l«i:i-i ti- v.r;;i:i :.: jf tuc Court. Ho sail that no forr.al le :al training 
r»-v^ir_i t. Ivc 'x .^i • . TL. Trust T.^Trit ry C .l: t - k i .t ':cc ;ant 
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u .wcv .r. Judges followed the ir :visijns of the fjvi.jr. In answer u question as to 
whether there was satisfaction in Palau about decisions rendered by the High Court » 
the Judge said that most decisions were made with the help of an assistant Judge 
from the district. There was^ therefore t general confidence in the decisions of 
that Court. The Judge said also that accused persons were always told of their 
right to choose any member of the local bar to defend their case. 

80 • At a meeting with student representatives from all the high scaools and 
from the Micronesian Occupational Center ^ speakers complained about vocatic^al 
training in the district which ^ they said, did not take into account the people's 
needs. The educational system had failed to provide training and employment 
opportunities in fishing t farming and tourism. The system inculcated American 
values at the expense of the Micronesian way of life and culture. In regard to the 
future of the Territory, some apeakers favoured inunediate independence. Others 
were opposed to the possibility of having United States military installations on 
Palau. A number of teachers stated that there was a lack of political education 
and that their representatives on Saipan had failed to inform their constituents on 
political developments. The people lacked information on the proceedings of the 
United Nations regarding the Trust Territory. On being asked the extent of their 
knowledge of other countries, some teachers replied that their school curricula 
included political education about countries besides the United States. Assistance 
was requested from the Mission so that Trust Territory students could obtain 
scholarships from countries other than the United States. The Student Council 
and supporting teachers of the Palau High School submitted a written petition 
covering various aspects of development in Micronesia, 

81. At a meeting with members of the Executive Committee of the Palau Legislature, 
a number of legislators said that they had little influence over governmental 
decisions at the district level. They had no say on appointments to positions in 
the district government and had no power over expenditures and priorities. The 
power given to the Legislature to review budget expenditures was largely a 
fonnality. Speakers favoured the appointment of a Hicronesian as th2 executive 
head of the Territory. Economic conditions could improve and development could be 
accelerated if Micronesia had its own government. Le^jislators referred to the 
educational programme of the Micronesian Occupational Center and felt that it was 
not geared towards the needs and requirements of the Territory. Its graduates might 
not find Jobs available locally and might eventually seek employment overseas. 

82. One speaker said the Administering Authority had not assisted Micronesia in 
setting national goals. The educational programmes which could have led the Trust 
Territory towards that objective had not been provided. Another said that the people 
had appealed to the Administration to revert to the traditional land-holding system 
but that the authorities had continued to insist on leases and homesteading of 

Irnd which belonged to the people. Finally, one speaker referring to the provision 
in the Trusteeship Agreement specifying that it cannot be altered, amended or 
terminated without the consent of the Administering Authority, said that there lay 
the weakness of the system. He felt that the delay in the negotiations on 
Micronesia's future status had something to do with the Trust Territory's weak 
position under that provision. 

-IB. 



03. A communication, dated 17 February 1973, from Mr. Ronald Sakuma, Chairman of 
the Resources and Development Committee, Palau District Legislature, c^oncerning the 
economic development of Microi.esia, was submitted to the Mission. 

QU, On 21 February, the Mission visited the east and west coasts of Babelthiiap and 
held public meetings at the municipalities of Ngaraard, Ngiwal, Melekeok, Ngchesar, 
IlGarchelong, Mgardmau, rigaremlengui . Ngatpang and Aimeliik. Chiefs and magistrates 
and other speakers in those municipalities made requests for the improvement of 
roads, docks and for the provision of a wator supply, schools and health 
facilities. They mentioned the question of the declining price of copra and 
problems relating to the >Teneral economic situation. 

85. One speaker, at Ilelekeok Municipality, stated that the traditional form of 
Government was zjore effective because, under it, people were willing to carry out 
community activities. At present, members of|,the community were reluctant to 
volunteer for those activities on the ground that they should be paid for such work 
out of their taxes. A number of speakers referred to a road construction project, 
begun in the eastern part of Babelthuap, Cind complained that the work had stopped 
although people had already given up land for the road. Despite promises to 
settle war damage claims no steps had been taken to expedite and make a final 
settlement of the claims which had tieen outstanding for such a long time. At 
Ngarchelons municipality, a legislator said that fishing on a commercial basis was 
difficult owing to the inadequate transporation facilities and high freight rates 
to Koror. At Ngatpang the unsatisfactory water supply and the lack of tanks were 
the main complaints. At Aimeliik, the magistrate corrrplained about high taxes. 

One speaker considered that the establishment of a United States military base could 
be beneficial to the islands, while another disagreed with him and felt that such a 
base would pollute the water and the land. Speakers felt, as in other 
municipalities, that land problems should be settled prior to any decision 
concernin'? the question of military installations. 

86. At a meeting with members of the Palau Chamber of Commerce, speakers referred 
to the serious lack of good roads, airport facilities and, in general, to the 
unsatisfactory livint; conditions in the district. They agreed that the arrival of 
Jet planes on Koror was attracting more tourists but stated that there were other 
problems which should be remedied to promote the tourist industry. In this regard, 
a speaker expressed concern about the method used to select the airlines serving 
the district. He considered that the airline with the best record of efficient 
service should be granted landing privileges on the basis of open competition. 

The Administration made the final decision, however, and might not follow the 
concept of open competition. 

87. The President of the Chamber of Commerce said that Palauan oor.inessmen operated 
ori a small scale. Lack of capital prevented them from entering Icr. ^je-scale 
business undertakings; therefore this sector was mainly in the hands of foreign 

investors. "LV'-.-i^.r- iit-' I oratt'd businesses 1 icV.-d niana -lerlnl efficiency and 
experience and failed to attract private busiriessmen. Others pointed out that 
although fishing had a major potential, local people were unable to engage in it on a 
large scale. In these circumstances, the principal company' exploiting the fishing 
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potential in the area was foreign owned. A member spoke or the critical lack of 
funds and asked the Mission to help the Trust Territory obtain loans from the 
Asian Development Bank. The repreaentative of the Bank of Hawaii said that although 
his bank had funds available for loans, Micronesian businessmen often coulji not 
provide adequate collateral. Land could usually not be used for that purpose. 
Another speaker cor.plained that loans had been channelled to congressmen instead 
of deserving: businessmen. It vcis ?tated thf^f the local Economic Development Board 
reviewed applications for loans and made its recommendations but the authorities 
on Saipan made the final decisions, 

88. A communication dated 21 February 1973, from Mr. Surangel ^.Vhipps , the 

Manager of the Palau Fishermen's Cooperative Association, concerning the operation of 
the co-operative and the problems facing it, was submitted to the Mission. Another 
communication, dated 23 February 1973, regardin^T air service to Palau, was submitted 
to the Mission by the Palau Tourist Commission. 

89. On 22 February, the Mir^sion travelled to the island of Peleliu where, after 
visiting the in-territory ship repair and crew rotation facility, it held a meeting 
with the magistrate, courc511ors and the rjeneral public. Anonr the orinciml 
subjects discussed were war damage claims, lack of r.mployment, land problems, 
education and the future of the Territory. The High Chiefs supported by other 
Speakers, referred to the land ruined on Pelelin Island during the Second World 
War and said that the people v?re suffering from the disruption of their social, 
economic and cultural way of lilt. He appealed for adequate housing, adequate 
food, improved roads and transporation, rehabilitation for the aged and Jobs 

for the residents • 

90. Concern was expressed about the decline in dock activities which had 
resulted in a reduction of .Jobs available. If the drydock project was agreed to 
and the dock established, it would meet the enrloyment needs not only of Peleliu 
but '.l3c ;:t!i' r areu3. ^^ae spc^ikcrs said that it would te difficult t^ 

be self-governing when the Territory lacked sufficient educated people and was 
so weak economically. Others expressed concern that free association with the 
United States would involve a United States military presence. Since the people 
wanted to be neutral, the best course would be to opt for independence. Here, 
as in other areas, speakers felt that the land questicji; syiould be settled before 
talks began on iriilitary bases. Sons said that they '-inderstood little about the 
talks on the future status of the Trust Territory. One speaker favoured the 
maintenarce of the st atus quo . 

91. A communication dated 2 February 1973, from the people of Peleliu, was 
submitted to the Mission at the sacie meeting. They enclosed the text of a Joint 
resolution adopted by the Municipal Government of Peleliu on the 'general economic 
problems of the island. 

92. At a meeting with students of the Mindszenty High School in Koror, education 
and the future of the Trust Territory were discussed. A speaker praised the 
training offered by the ''i^rcnesian Occupational Center but had reservations about 
the sophisticated equipment used since the villages where graduates were expected 
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to st>rve could not afford such ecnurment. Some speakers felt that, when 
independence came, the Micronesian Tfoverr aent would be unable to maintain all 
p:overnmental Jobs. Starting now, people should be prepared for farmin^:, fishinp; 
and other trades. There were those who favrured complete independence for 
Micronesia, hopinf^ that other nations mip:ht extend needed assistance. While not 
rulinfT out eventual independence, others said that the Trust 'T'Arritory was not 
prepared for immediate independence. Free association with the United States was 
defended by one student. Speakers mostly opposed separate talks by any district 
with the Administerinf^ Authority. Opposition was also expressed to any military 
presence in Micronesia. 

93. On ?3 February, the Mission visited several agencies and institutions: the 
mus^^un, the Van Ctunp facilities, the hospital, the radio station, the Juvenile 
Court, the Fishermen's Cooperative Association, the Palau Community Action A^^ency, 
the port facilities, the Boat Buildinf; and Drydocking Association, the forestry 
station, the Marine Biolo/ry Research Laboratory and the Entomology Laboratory. 

9k. At a meeting with the people of An^^aur who were on Koror at the time or the 
Mission's visit, speakers referred to the request they had made to the 
Administration to help clear the shallow entrance to the harbour of their island. 
Others said that their island was unsuitable for farmin^^ as a result of extensive 
minin^^t Fishinf? was not so promising due to location and surroundings. A 
combination of those factors compelled the young people to settle on Koror leaving 
children and the elderly behind. Speakers stated that they could not deal with 
other countries for business ijurposes because they were under the Trusteeship 
System and petitions by their district legislature for measures to overcome the 
problems remained unanswered. The Chief of Angaur requested the return to his 
people of land now occupied by the United Stjites Coast Guard. 

95, The f Mission completed its tour of Palau with a meetings with a group of 
teachers from the Koror area. The main sub,1ects discussed were educational 
T^rogrammes and the future of the Territory. Speakers said that the schcol 
curriculum, which they were not particularly enthusiastic about, had been drawn up 
by the Administration and they could not formulate their own curriculum without 
additional allocation of funds. A number of teachers said that if the Marianas 
District was allowed to separate, they saw no reason why other districts could not 
do likewise. Some might even wish to Join other countries. 

5. Yap District 

96. Yap District, in the eastern Carolines, consists of the many islands of Yap 
and 15 other islands and atolls. From the main group of islands, or Yap proper 
where the district headquarters is located at Colonia, nearlv all the outer islands 
are scattered to the east for a distance of approximately 700 mile^ in a band 

l60 miles vide. Yap proper is made up of four major high islands separated by 
narrow passages and surrounded by barrier reefs. With one exception, the outer 
islands are low, most of them lagoon-tvpe atolls. The area of Yap proper is 
38,6 square miles and the combined land area of the outer islands is 7.1* square 
miles. The district population is about 7»600, of whom 2,700 live on the outer 
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islands. Two lanruaf^es are spoken in the district, Yapese, with dialect 
variations, and Ulithi-Woleai • 

97. Th? Mission arrived at Yap on 2h February and hef^an Its tour of the district 
with a meetinf^, on the same day, with the District Administrator and departmental 
headc and senior staff. 

9B. The followinp; day, the Mission travelled by air to Falalop Island in Ulithi 
Atoll where it held a meetinp; with traditional chiefs and magistrates. One of the 
chiefs stated that improvements had been made in education and health since the 
visit by the previous Mission in 1970. He expressed concern, however, about those 
students who had completed their studies overseas and never came back. Some 
positive steps had been taken to improve the communication system between the 
outer islands and the centre but transportation still left much to be desired. 

99. The Chief further stated that radio broadcasts and even written material in 
the Ulithi lanpuare on the future status of the Trust Territory were not easy to 
understand. The people therefore knew very little about political development. 
It would be helnful if political education prof^rammes were prepared and broadcast 
in a manner which the local people could easilv understand. He said that 
indeDendenco meant running: one*s own ^^overnment and the people were unprepared 
for that responsibility. 

100. Speakers said that the Outer Islands Chiefs Council had no control over 
expenditures. Matters such as quarrels among clane, or divorce questions, were 
normally settled bv the traditional leaders of each island. The ouestion of 
buildinp; dispensaries and schocs, vns, however, the responsibilitv of the 
repres-^^ntative of the District ;\dminisr.rator . 

101. At meeting with tne students at the Outer Islands HipM School on FalalOT> 
Island later that dav, speakers said that field service shins had not been callinr. 
on the isl?.nd ren;ularly. This had serious implications during; the dry season when 
locallv produced food was in short supply, Thry also had seen some improvement 

in education and health in the last three yearr>. 

102. A number of students f':7ourcd a united effort on development before the 
Territory mcvjl tov;ards independence. They spoke of the lack of natural resources 
which 3:.:;i:ld be ^.n important consiaeration in arriving; at a decision about the 
future otatuc of *!icronenia. Some speakers v/ished the Marianas to remain as a 
part of Micronesia and they saw merit in closer ties amon.^ all the districts, 
ethers said that it was the prero^^ative-of the inhabitants of the Marianas to 
determine their future, and t/iat they should be allowed to do so. The Mission 
was Hsked to make recorrjnendationo to the ^dministerinR Authority to help develop 
arTioulturc and fisheries and to improve transportation to the outer islands. 

103. On ruturnin^*: to Yan i'lnl afternoon, the :'ibsiun visited Oaril-Tomil 
!'unicip?.li ty nnd elementary school. It also visited a poultry farm. 



lOh, At a !:irc'lin.:^ witii tb.i' Vhm I)ir;tru:t, Le.n.^aatur*^ :irvl t!ie Yfin Fsland^ r-ouncil, 
the legislators and councilmen, in a Joii.t stateii.ont, isaid that virtually no 
meaninr.ful pro^'rarne of political education on the altornativos re^^ardui^': the 
future sLatuc of the Territory had been undertaken by the Administration. Tho 
establishiiicnt of the trusteeship and the present political inntitutions had not 
evolved from local cust^n una consent. They wantf^d the next importnnt step in thciv 
political history to be a true reflection of their custoinar/ way of life and an 
expression of the popular will. Unless an intensive, ob.jective prorramme of 
political education wan carried out by the Administration, a meaningful political 
choice was not possible. If the Administration failed in that respect, its 
coiTiraitment to prorr.ote the developraent of the tlicronesian people towards 
:3elf-^overni'.ent would be irieanin;^less • 

105. The people's participation in ;^,overnment included no more than a token 
review of the district budr^.et by the District Legislature, and there was no 
popular participation in ' 'le selection of the officers of the district 
administration. The Administration ^^as obliged to promote the social advancement 
of the people by r^uaranteein-T fundamental freedoms without discrimination. V/hile 
the rirht to work was never in question, the ri^ht to equal pay for equal work was 
not enforced. The njads and facilities spoke for themselves and it was better 
that the Mission listened to that mute testimony rather than to them or to the 
Administration's explanations* . It appeared that matters would not improve as the 
Trust Territory's allot.nent for capital improvement was decreasin.-^ and the 
procedures for economic development loans increased in their bureaucratic 
difficulty. 

106. Speakers said that careful, lonr-ran/'.e economic plai^nin/'': was necessary. One 
oaia tiiat tl: ^ Administering': Authority should provide a system of laws that 
reco/^nized their customr, and protectf^d their lands. However, Icn^: before the 
establishm<^T>t or one Ccrvress of llicronesia, the Trust Territory law had reserved 
to the Trust Territory novf?rnr.ent the exclusive ri??ht to all water and sea-bed 
land below the hi :h-water mark. That law had been used by the Administration to 
dredf^e or fill imx^ortant lar:oon areas without the permission uf or compensation 
to the customary owner. They had petitioned th^ Administr?xtion to have that 
confiscatory law chanced but to no avail. 

lOT. One sneaker con-.idered that marine resources and tourism were the principal 
potentials of the dii^trict, but they had remained untapped. Others said that 
copra prodr.ction was not oncoura^^.^d and port facilities and warehouses wore 
inadequate. Another said that, in the absence of extensive political education, a 
national lanf^ua^/e and a money syoteri, a request for independence would be unwise. 
He felt that more educated people able to shoulder the rcsnonsibilities of 
rovprnment wore required before independence. 

108. The Mission visited Yap High School on the same day and held a meeting'; with 
students at which the main subjects discussed were the future of the Trust Territory 
an'i its economic prospects. A number of students stated that the Territory's 
underdeveloped economy would not f:enrit imm^vJiate independence. Others said 
they would not approve of the Cf^paration nf the Marianas from the rest of the Trust 
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Territory. They favoured a united Micronesia. Speakers emphasized the importance 
of preserving Microncsitt's cultures and traditions while adding that it would b. 
ill-advised not to look for the positive components found in thu modern way of 1 •'e. 
The ideal, in their view, would be to take the best elements from the old and th«. 
ncw, thereby cnsurin;! a rpod balunct--. 

109. The Mission alno visited the Agriculture Station, the Yap Cooperative 
Association, the Transportation Authority, the V/ar Claims Commission Office, the 
T.and Manacemunt Office, the radio station, the prison, Madrich (Outer Islands 
Community), the hospital, the Community Development Office, anfl the rort 
facilities. The "lission also visited the Yap elementary school. 

110. At a raeetinf! with members of the Yap Chamber of Commerce, discussion centred 
on the conditions of port facilities, warehouses, interdistrict transport and 
related natters. The President of the Chamber of Commerce stated that damages to 
and of carr,o were considerable. He said that members had appealed to the 
Administration to help in remedyinf^ the situation but that no positive steps had 
been taken to date. Other speakers referred to the absence of competition in 
jhippinfj. I'h ;y also complained about high freight rates. The manager of the Bank 
of Hawaii stated that there were no delinquencies on commercial loans. The lack of 
proper tookkeepin.T, hcwovor, made it difficult to transact loans with speed. 

111. During, its visit to the Yap Island mti^ustrate councils, at Kanifay, Oilman and 
Southern Riill, near Colonia, the Mission held meetings with chiefs, magiiiLrates 
and the people of those municipalities. At the Kanifay Municipal Council, the 
Magistrate stated that their main concern was the building of a secondary road 
which, with the assistance of a Sea-bee team was now nearing completion. The road 
would facilitate the movement of copra produce to the district centre and the 
transportation of sick persons requiring medical attention. 

112. The speakers at Oilman Municipality thought that the right to all waters below 
the high-water mark should rest with traditional chiefs and individua owners 
Councillors expressed concern about the copra price. Regarding the question of 
the future status of Micronesia, it had been discussed at their meetings but they 
had reached no conclusions. One speaker stated, in answer to a question, that 

the senators and representatives of the Congress of Micronesia had not visited 
their village. 

113. The Chief of Southern Rull said that his people were aware of the negotiations 
being held between the Congress of Micronesia and the Administering Authority on 
the future status of the Trust Territory but that they knew very little about the 
substance of the talks. It was important to consider the cultural differences and 
the many languages of Micronesia when a matter of that importance was under review. 
The Chief favoured the continuation of the status quo . The Trust Territory needed 
adequate preparation before it became independent. He was in favour of sending 
students abroad for further education but was worried about Job possibilities when 
they returned. In regard to war damage claims, a speaker considered that they^ 
should ee paid in cash and not in kind. She said that the heavy Japanese bombing 
destroyed not only the coconut trees but also their houses and property. This 
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outstandinp' problem shoul<^l be settled as ooon as posriible and she asked the 
r:ission to help. Other speakers referred to health mattei's , marketing, and 
tourisn. They requested an increase in the number of hospital staff so that medical 
personnel could visit their villages as needed. Copra and trochus were their 
main source of income but, in the absence of an outside market they depended on 
local sal PS alone. They hnd some fisheries potential but they lacked market 
prospects. Tb*e last speaker said that tourism should be encouraged but that 
Micronesians should play a major role in its development. 

6. llariana Islands District 

llU. The Mariana Islands extend in a chain jS) miles to the north of Guam. The 
district consists of 13 high volcanic islcmds and a group of 3 small islands with 
a total land area of approximately 185 square miles, two thirds of which is made up 
by the three principal islands: Gaipan, Tinian and Rota. Only these islands and 
Agrihan, Pa.^an and Alamagam are inhabited. The total population is approximately 
13,1*00 of v/hom 10,700 li^re on Haipan, 1,700 on Rota and 800 on Tinian. The 
remainder live on the smaller islands. Approximately three fourths of the peqple 
are Chamorros, descendants of the original population. The other quarter of the 
population consists of descendants of the Carolinians who emigrated d:irin*3 the 
last century, Chamorro is the language spoken throughout the district. 

115. The Mission began its tour of Mariana Islands District with a meeting, on 

1 March, with the District Administrator, departmental heads and senior staff, at 
which najor matters concerning the district were discussed. 

116. The Mission met with members of the Marianas Political Status Commission 
created by the Mariana Islands District Legislature on 19 May 1972. Speakers 
explained the reasons which had led the Legislature to establish the Commission and 
informed the Mission of the negotiations on future status between the Commission 
and the United Gtates Government. 

117. At a meeting with the Mariana Islands District Legislature the speakers* 
i^ain concerns were land problems, war damage claims, foreign investment and 
educational questions. The President of the Legislature pointed out that despite 
the many repeated demands by the people of the Marianas, the Administering Authority 
still refused to initiate any real action to solve the land problem. Over the 
years, it had been brought to the attention of the Trusteeship Council, but, to 
date, the Council had taken no action. The Legislature had recommended that 

the llariana Islands District should have a special land court to deal exclusively 
with land problems. He reouested that the Mission urge the Administering Authority 
to establish such a court and went on to say that the land should be restored to 
its rightful owners. If the Administration considered the solution of this 
que:.tion too difficult, it should turn over all the public lands to the district or 
municipal governments for resolution of the problem. 

113. Peprarding war damap:e claims, the legislators referred to the Agreement signed 
between the Governi:;r-;nto Japan and the United Htates iii April 1969 » providing for 
the eotablishnent of a v/ar Claim:; Fund of $10 million to pay Micronesian claims for 
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Jfjimages sjufferod durin^i: the i^econd V/orld War, That sum had been arrived at by Lne 
two parties to the A/:reerr:ent without any consultation with the people of 
[licroneoia. Moreover, docui.ientary evidence collected by the legislatures of Palau 
and the Marianas had shown the losses for those two districts alone to be in excess 
of $80 nillion. 

119. The legislators also referred to the announcement made by the Micronesian 
V/ar Claims Cornir.ission to the effect that the first payments of "post-tiecure" 
claims would not be made until 1976* They felt t' ;t the adjudication of those 
claims could be completed sooner than that date. They also saw no reason why the 
Commission, as it intended, should withhold payments waiting until all claims had 
been submitted. The 8pcrik«-rrs asked the Mission to request the Administering 
Authority to allow at least a payment of 25 per cent of the total claims upon 
adjudication, rather than wait until the end of the specified period. 

120. The Probident of the I,er,islature said that they were in favour of allowing 
foreif^n investments by nationals of countries other than the United States so long 
as there were adequate controls. He also stressed the problems resulting from the 
lack of trained manpower in fisheries, agriculture and tourism. Technical 
assistance was needed by the Trust Territory in those areas and he requested the 
United Nations to help. 

121. Concernin^r education, speakers said that there were an insufficient number of 
teachers and not enough classrooms and text books. There was telk of a possible 
reduction of the grants-in-aid by the Administering Authority, which might lead to a 
further reduction in the number of teachers and other services. At present, their 
children could not compete with students abroad because of the poor educational 
conditions in the Territory. The Mission was asked to urge the Administering 
Authority to make efforts towards raisinr; Micronesian educational standards. 

122. The Mission held a meeting with the Saipan Chamber of Commercj during which the- 
main questions discussed were tourism and foreign investment. According to the 
acting President of the Chamber of Commerce, tourism was the principal hope for the 
economic development of Saipan. Admittedly, Saipanese were still engaged in 
agriculture, fisheries and other service industries, but they had lately begun to 
look at the tourist industry in Guam which had served as an example. Their island 
also had tourist /growth potential and its people were turning their attention to 
that possibility. 

123. A member of the Chamber of Commerce said that there was a lack of educational 
progranimes oriented towards tourism. The people might give the impression of being 
prepared for the tourist industry but that was a wrong impression. The Government 
should stimulate tourism and, to that end, set up training programmes in hotel 
management and other tourist-related activities. 

I2U. Another speaker referred to the '*most-favoured-nation clause** appearing in 
article ^ of tho Trur,tco?hip Ar:reemcnt and said that it had hindered potential 
Japanese investors. Ln recalling the sugar cane plantations on Gaipan and Rota 
prior to the Second World War, a speaker said that the Administering Authority had 



recently turned down an offer by Japanese businessmen to reactivate the plantations 
on those islands. Others spoke of the lack of capital to start businesses of some 
importance anu considered foreign investment to be the solution to the problon. 

125* At a meetinc with the Gaipan Municipal Council, speakers said that the 
retention lands, especially those which were not used by the Government, should be 
returned to the people. The !!ission was requested to help in expediting the 
settlement of the land problems. The Mayor and the councillors considered that 
there were too many governments at the local level, resulting in duplication of 
efforts. The Municipality could have accomplished a Rreat deal of work if it had 
been left to itself. The speakers were particularly concerned about revenues 
collected by the Trust Territory and the district administrations from their orea. 
They thought that if th^so funis were placed at the disposal of Saipan Municipality 
it could make effective use of them. 

126. At a public meeting held in Saipan, the principal topics discussed were land 
problems , the hotel construction site at Microbeach and the future status of 
Micronesia. Speakers said that the Trust Territory Government was distributing^; land 
without ascertaining who the real owners were. During the immediate post-war period, 
people were totally confused and had not clalned their lands. In certain cases, they 
had accepted terms whose implications they never understood. The Mission was asked to 
help the people to obtain the assistance of the Administering Authority in finding 

a solution to their land problems. 

127. A number of speakers objected to the use of Microbeach for hotel construction 
as it was the principal public recreation beach on Saipan. In principle, the 
people did liot object to the hotel project. On the contrary, they had asked the 
Administration to negotiate with the same firm to build a hotel elsewhere on the 
island. Unfortunately, the Administration had not done so. Speakers added that the 
Administration had selected Microbeach without any public hearings and, to their 
knowledge, even before consulting the District Legislature. The case was nov in 
court and it would take seme time before a decision was taken. 

128 • Regarding the future status of the Territory, a speaker said that he wished 
the Marianas to establish a close relationship with the United States and to 
Separate from the other districts bcfcause it differed from them in culture and 
language. 

129. During its visit to the island of Tinian on 3 March, the Mission held a 
meeting with the Municipal Council and the public. The Mayor presented the texts 
of a number of resolutions adopted by the Tinian Municipal Council: the 
Ad^ninistering Authority was requested to upgrade the educational standards of 
t "iherz and students of Micronesia; to release to the people all military retention 
lands on Tinian suitable for agricultural development; to pornit the establishment of 
consular offices by Japan, Taiwan and the Republic of Korea in the Trust Territory, 
to open ports to any shipping 11 nee interested in servicinr the Territory; tj 
reconsider the Trust Territory budget and to grant the ceiling as requested; to 
expedite vor claims compensation, and to allow other nations to invest in Micronesia. 
The United Nations was requested to give the people of Marianas District freedom 
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to no;:otiate its future r.tntua with the United States without intervention by the 
Con 'rr»ss of licronesia; to increase the number of fellowships and scholarships to 
vleGcrviiir' :iicronesians ; and to provide technical assistance from the specialized 
agencies in the econci.ic, Jvcial ai;d educational fields. During the discussion^ a 
^^poaker pointed out that they would welcome foreign investment for the purpose of 
h iildin^; hotels provided that it was of benefit to the people of the Territory. 
At;0ther speaker favoured the return of the military to Tinian as a means of 
iTOvidir..^ Job opportunities. 

130. The Mission visited the island of Rota on the same day and held a meeting with 
riembers of the Municipal Council and the public. During the discussion, the flayor 
?)ut a nunler of requests to the Mission. Rota wished to become a separate 

Jirr.ini .strati ve district. As a separate district, it would have its own budget; it 
woul 1 improvo its capital development programme and it vould enjoy better 
rora-t-scnl^tion. Rota wished to see measures taken to expedite the payment of 
'..ar darnir:v> claims. 

131. The !!ayor asked the United nations to request Japan to reimburse Pota 
■linicipnlity for the amount of phosphate mined during the Japanese occupation. 

lesti^ were nade for the improvement of the Rota channel, harbour, airport 
r-icilities , public hif^hways and roads. It was also requested that the Trust 
orritory i e entitled to apply for all federal assistance that the other 
v(\*raphical areas of the United States were given; and that the Trust Territory 
ud :et of %0 million be maintained. 

Hota wir.hed the Administering Authority to be reminded of its obligations 
initiate an economic structure chared towards self-reliance. A good 
/cational system and cood health progrananes should be established^ It also asked 
t I it all Trust Territory residents be allowed to enrol in institutions of higher 
lo-^rninr; other than those in the United States. Finally, a request was addressed 
to the United Ilations to establish an economic commission to studj' potential )and 
-r J K.arine resources, as well as to encourage marketing of those resources in che 

Vyi. In -aipan, the Micronesio Le^al Services Corporation submitted a communication 
latol 2 liarch 1973, enclosing House Joint resolution No. 26 of the Congress of 
icronenin rc :ardin^ the Corporation's work in the Trust Territory, The Mission 
L:o received Senate Joint resolution No. 3, H.D.2 of the Congress of Micronesia 
'j :;ressinr the rense of the Congress that the present High Commissioner, 
.'ir L\dward Jor.notcriy sliouid be ijeri.itted to continue in his present position. 

T. '^ith students in Honolulu and Guam 

(a) Honolulu 

.On 31 January, the Mission held a meeting with Micronesian students at the 
t-./o.it Center, Honolulu. During the discussion , speakers said that the 
: itical education programme in the Trust Territory was unsatisfactory. People 
1 ^vkol information concerninp; the nep;otiations between the Joint Committee on Future 



status of the ^oncress of Micronesia and the United States. Concern was also 
expressed abouc the absence of sufficient coKjriunication between the leaders of the 
Trust Territory and the people. One speaker felt that no decision should be 
iraposed '^n the peo-le in regard to the Trust Territory's future. They should first 
be informed of the r.erit or lack of merit of each proposal under consideration. 
In the view of another speaker, rHcronesia's ultimate ^roal should be independence. 
Free association could be an interim arrancenent leading; towards that final 
objective. A third speaker warned that free association could unduly delay the 
ultinate objective, which was independence. Self-rule, said another specter, was 
the unquestionable choice for any people. He thoucht that there was no disa.'^reement 
on that point in Micronesia, however, the /^ranting of an innediate independence 
to Micronesia would be nrenature because the Trust Territory was unprepared in the 
economic, social and educational fields. It vras believed that Ilicronesia s economy 
should be strenp^thened and made viable to reach the ultimate tzool of independence. 

135. In re^jard to the separate talks between the Marianas Political Status 
Commission and the United States, speakers thouf^ht that those talks could set a 
precedent. They wondered what would happen if other districts were to adopt a 
similar position. 

136. A speaker said that much of the land in the Territory was now government owned. 
It should be returned to the people to whom it originally belon«;ed. Referrinp: to 
public expenditure, students felt that it was directed to pro^ranmes which were not 
necessarily of top priority. Economic development should have received the irost 
attention but this was not the case today. 

137. Concernin'i; education, speakers said that '^icronesians had to learn about the 
cultural history of the United States and not their own. The Mission should look 
at the educational system in depth. They said that there was a shortup.e of 
classrooms, books and other facilities in the districts. The funds available were 
not adequate and it was questionable whether thev were bein/ used in the best 
manner. 

138. Several speakers questioned the values of successive Visiting Mission? and 
complained that few, if any, possible results were achieved by them. Similarly, 
the recommendations of the Trusteeship Council did not aopear to carry any w^»i^^ht 
with the Administerin'j; Authority. Similar comments v/ere riade in everv district 
and many speakers referred to the fact that the lYusteeohip Agree; .ent hn i been 
adopted without the consent of Micronesia. The question of the extent U> 

which the United nations could provide effective assistance was a recurrent the?.e 
at public -neetines held by the Mission. 

(b) Guan 

139. On ?0 February, the Mission held a neetin' at the University of Guam with 
students from the Trust Territory. Arionr-; the topics discusj;e-l were th<^ future 
political status of the Territory, political ^-uucation, land qnostions and 
economic development. 
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H*0. Some speakers thought that many Micronesians were not avare of the various 
political options open to them and that only those in the Congress of Micronesia 
were informed on the subject. The people needed education before being asked 
to make an important choice concerning their future. Some thought that the 
time element was of great importance and favoured immediate independence. Others, 
who considered it wise to move more cautiously , were of the view that the 
consequences of independence, particularly the financial and economic 
responsibilities, should be given serious attention and further thought. Finally, 
some students favoured free association with the United States • One student stated 
that the High Commissioner should be elected by the people of the Trust Territory 
and not appointed by the President of the United States. 

ikl. Opinions differed on the issue of separate talks between the Marianas Political 
Status Commission and the United States. Students from Marianas Islands District 
supported separate talks while those from the other districts disapproved of them. 
Students from the Marianas rejected any suggestion of collusion between their 
district leaders and the United States and said that the Marianas iiad taken 
the initiative in the matter. The views of the Marianas people on the subject 
hod been tested through plebiscites. They were against independence but in favour 
of close association with the United States. Those opposing the separate talks 
re/?ardin/5 the Marianas future status said that such a move could lead to the 
Trust Territory's disintegration. Micronesia should continue to be a single 
entity and its unity should be preserved. A Kusaiean student disagreed with the 
^f^^ition taken by the United States in the future status negotiations and 
"M^T^:eJit^d the immediate termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. If the Marianas 
ople were allowed to hold separate talks concerning their future, Kusaie too could 
^sider action of its own. 

U.?, Speakers asked for the return of Icuids to their original owners. Micronesians 

attacned to their land and should be given the opportunity to exploit it. 
'^f*ference was made to land taken for military purposes in the Marshalls. 

Ih3. Several speakers expressed the view that the growth rate oTthe Micronesian 
economy was very slow. Natural resources remained undeveloped, and the economy 
was tieavily dependent on the salaries of government employees. A reconsideration of 
eoonoir.ic programme was of immediate necessity. Speakers referred particularly 
. t.be "most -favoured-nation clause" in article 8 of the Trusteeship Agreement and 
.Hi i thnt nations other than the United States should be allowed to invest In the 
) )r»t Territory. 

In rerard to education, the students called for the establishment of a college 

in .!icron'jL;ia and considered that Micronesian students also should be given 
or I r*- r Lties to attend educational institutions in countries other than Guam and 
' .1 l^^d I'tates. They also requested that the number of scholarships available to 
'i'^^iinn should he increased. According to the students, they studied more 
'h^ ^-'Iture of the United states than their own and they said that efforts 
■' o to '?itci roursei; doalirw; v/ith tho cultural herita{?:c of ■•'icronesia. 

tiiiop wjr. subnit^'^d t -) tlie MifJsicn by Micronesian rtudents at the University 



CHAPTER II 



POLITICAL AD^^ANCE^1ENT 



A. General 

ll»5. The structure of Government of Micronesia is patterned on that of the United 
States and therefore based on the theory of the separation of powers. In practice* 
separation is vitiated by the dependent status of Micronesia, the Administering 
Authority being at the same time responsible for the appointment of the Chief 
Executive and the Chief Justice, and having both directly and through the Chief 
Executive the power of veto over bills enacted by the Congress. 

lU6. In Micronesia, there are also traditional forms of social and political 
organization which underlie and are, to an extent which varies from district to 
district, interwoven with the formal imported political structure. These 
traditional forms exercise considerable influence on popular thinking and on the 
ways in which decisions are made. They may be and sometimes are in conflict 
with the imported structure. 

ll*7. Micronesia is at present negotiating with the Administering Authority for 
a new political status. This subject is discussed in the final chapter of the 
present report. There is agreement between the two parties that the Micronesians 
should be free, within the framework of the status agreed upon, to determine the 
form of government most suited to them. 

1U6. There have been changers in the political structure within the past few 
years, the most important of which have involved some strengthening of the role 
of the Congress of Micronesia. The Administering Authority still retains its 
ultimate authority, however, through the appointment of the High Commissioner and 
through its power of veto. 

JU9. The important question at this time seems to the undersigned to be whether 
further constitutional advances should be made on a piecemeal basis before the 
achievement of a new status and bf ore the future form of government has been 
decided ucon through a constitutional convention. 



B. The Constitution 

150. The formulation and adoption of a constitution drawn up by the flicronesians 
themselves would play an licportant part in the Trust Territory's advancement 
towards self-determination and independence. The importance of this ratter 
was noted in the report of the 1970 Visiting Mission. 1/ A subject of broad 



1/ Official Records of the Trusteeshr.p Council. Thirty-seventh Session , 
Supplement No. 2 . 
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discussion in Micronesia recently has been the holding; of a constitutional 
conference ^ the main task of which would be to prepare a constitution and 
determine the nature and forr. of the ^^icronesian State. At the sr)ecial session 
of the Congress of Micronesia, held in PonaDe in late 19T2, a propojfol was 
submitted for the holding of such a conference. The Confjress was not able, 
however, to adopt a decision on the natter « At the session of the Congress early 
in 1973, the Committee on Judiciary and Governmental Organization submitted a 
report containing a bill fur the convening of a constitutional confer<»nce for 
t4icronesia and setting forth the powers, requirements and functions of the 
conference, the budgetary implications and other matters. The bill provided for 
the conference tj be held in Koror during the sprinfl? and summer of 197*4. The 
bill, a product of lengthy consultations both in the Committee and in the Congress 
a<? a whole, was not adopted by the Congress and consideration of it was deferred. 
This circumstance is bound to delay t'.:e process of preparing Micronesia for 
self-determination including,, if it wishes to exercise it, the option of 
independence, and we regret the fact that the working out of a Micronesian 
constitution has not yet been started. 

151. The *e may nevertheless be some conptitutional changes which could and should 
be made in the meant im.e on a piecemeal basis. We have not attempted to draw up 
an exhaustive list of the changes which might be made but we suggest some later 
in this chapter and in the concluding chapter of the present report. Certainly, 
changes for which there is widespread support should not be made to wait upon 
the proposed conference or on the assumption of a new political status. There 
are some major issues relating to the political structure of the Territory in 
the fut !re, which no doubt should be held over for discussion at a constitutional 
conference. One question of great importance is the relationship between the 
centre and the districts. This is clearly one of the issues which should occupy 
the attention of the constitutional conference. At the same time, because this 
relationship has an important bearing on the questions ol' national unity and 

the future status of ;5icronecia, it should be kept continually under review 
throughout the period leading ur) to the conference. We refer to this subject 
again in chanter VII below. 

152. We hope that the Congress will, at its next session, decide to proceed with 
the holding of this conference and will make arrangements for it to be convened 
at the earliest possible time. It will be important to prepare in advance 
position papers on various alternative proposals which might come up before the 
conference and to promote widespread public discussion of these proposals. We 
recommend that the Administration assist to the maximum extent in preparations for 
the conference, including the encouragement of public discussion. 

153* The conference should, inter alia ^ direct its attention to the question of 
traditional political forms and the extent to which they are being and can be 
made use of in a modern f!icronesian State. In this context, we share the view 
of our two predecessor^ that, with « Congress of two chambers, legislatures in 
each district, at the district level and municipal legislatures, and all of this 
overlying a traditional authority structure « the Micronesians are overrepresented. 
We consider, as is noted again later in this chapter, that there is a pood deal of 
scope for rationalization of the decision-making process in Micronesia. 



C. Political education 



15I4, The proTiosed ,1cint co^iMxttee of Con^^ress ami t^e ':'xec\.itive havin^" the task 
of develODin* an effective political education nrof^rarne for thf? entire '^'orritory 
the need for which was n ted in recorr.endation? of the thirty-ei^thth aru! thirty- 
ninth sessions of the Trusteoshin Council - has f?till not been sot up, T^is is 
rer^rett»ble as there is a real need for such co ordinatir^ rachinery in this area. 

155. The Administration says that it regards the developnent of political education 
as a vital task and there are officers in every district vho have this as a 
primary responsibility. In particular, reports on each of the ne«?otiation session*? 
on future status have been fairly widely circulated. 

156. nevertheless, it is apparent that, so far, the political education prorrarjne 
in ricronesiM has not had much success either in developing f^eneral knowledge of 
systeras and events in ^ Territun' and the ^^orld at larre, or in propiotinfr 
understanding of issues relatinf; to future status. We repeatedly heard complaints 
from people in all districts thPt they were ill-infcmo1 about these matters. 

157. Political education is not, of course, a task for the Ailninistrntion alone. 
It is very much the Job also of nembers of the Conp;ress of * Micronesia and the 
other le^^islatures, and particularly of nembers of the Joint Committee on Future 
Status. Con.^^ressnen should be much more active in this field throuf?h, for 
instance, holdin/T public meetings with their constituents. In this context, it 

is unfortunate that there are no territorial political narties which min:ht further 
the develop -^ent of political awareness and understanding. It is notewrthy that in 
Mariana Islands lUstrict, wherr ^^ctiv^ --^r' xur, ;o c>:is^, t*or: -'i:*t a^'^rai' to fia/o 
had a real i-^.mct on popular feelin*^ an^' understanding; of politicol nuestior^j. 

1>3. In j'Ad^tior? to the role which thev can i)iay in political education 95 a vrhole, 
r:cl*tical partif^s, if ooeratin^^ on a national basis, crm r^J'e a significant 
contribution tr.rou^rh fostering tho sense of natio.ial unity. Political parties 
must, of course, rrow spontaneously in accordance witn the wishes o^ their members 
and as a result of the efforts of their leaders. 'Nevertheless, in view of the 
val>iable contribution th^^v cm rake to V:\o political process, the Administration 
ri.-^ht well consider lendin-^ encour. e-ient to any moves towards the forr'ntior of 
national narties. 

1:?9. The primary resr-onsibilit'*" for ^l?velopinf; an eff(»ctive political education 
:To^ra;'r.e havinr an impact do^*n to tlte ':rass-rootr level rests with the Administering 
Authority and thus vith t'le Administration. The r(* sources allocate^' for political 
education are extrenelv meagre and it is not surprising, therefore, that rathe.r 
little is bein^T achieved. As vital decisions '^ave to be ta^en in the not too di^tarit 
future about political status, the structure C '^overn-ent and national unHy, v/e 
?onsi1er it of tne utmost imrortanot* that the Au:vini stration ma^te a ^rreatcr effort 
to inform tlie peo^-^le about these ouestionf?. 

The fact th.?t there is no territorial newspaper in • Micronesia is an obstocie 
^ ti.e develoT^mont of rolit.''' c'll fiv;arenens. Vhe "n^diah l^nr-^un^e vcr\lv -i.]ilj;;iij;-;. 
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while of considerable use as a source of information about the activities of the 
executive and the legislatures, is designed primarily for an official readership. 
The weekly Micronitor. printed in Majuro, and using English mainly hut not 
entirely, expresses other points of view but has a rather limited circulation. 
There is a real need for better regular information and opinion-forming material 
in Micronesia, and the Administration would be well advised to encourage the 
production of core news-papers, both those using local languages at the district 
level, and a Territory-wide paper using simple English. 

161. The radio broadcasting system is used for political education and should, 
of course, be a most important means of achieving this objective. However, 
although most programme directors are mcronesians, we are not convinced that 
rai'*o stations are being used as fully and as effectively as they might be to 
foster the development of political awareness among the people. There is certainly 
a need for balance between the use in broadcasting of English and local languages, 
but perhaps too r.uch time at present is given ut> to English. It is also a fact 
that a good deal of broadcast time is used up by taped orograrames from the United 
States which are often of little relevance to Micronesia. International news is 
given only froK Voice of America tapes or broadcasts of the radio and television 
service of the United States armed forces. Use could sometimes be made of other 
international news broadcasts. We realize that popular taste must be taken 

into account when determining which programmes are to be broadcast. Nevertheless, 
we believe that broadcasting has an important educational function, technically, 
culturally and politically, and existing programmes need to be re-examined with* 
this in nind. 

162. The Administration should put more effort through the general educational 
structure and through the techniques used for political education, Into 
encouraging among the Micronesians a greater awareness of the outside world, 
including information on different political, economic and social systems. 
Article 76 c of the Charter, which describes recognition of the Interdependence 
of the peoples of the world as an objective of the Trusteeship System, Is relevant 
to this comment. Micronesians, officials, legislators and others, should be 
encouraged to visit areas of the world other than the United States, particularly 
developine; countries and Pacific neighbours. 



D. National unity 

163. "Icronesia as a roli'.ical unit is a colonial heritage. There Is nr natural 
or long historical sense of unity among the many Island groups vhich make It up. 
For this reason, it has been the obligation and the task of the Administering 
Authority to try to build up this sense of unity. This must be a fundamental 
part of the political education process. 

I6U. There is a considerable sense of being rticronesian, especially among students, 
and certain th^nps, for example, the flag, the Congress, the trusteeship status, 

r.uy have contributed to the dc/olopment of some sense of the unity of Micronesia 
amonc the r-opulation at large. 
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165. Nevertheless* that insufficient effort has been put into this is evidenced by 
the present state of affairs. The Mariana Islands District is actively seeking a 
political status in the future different from that of the remaining fvo districts. 
Since the Mission left Micronesia, the lef?;islatures in the Marshall Islands and 
Palau districts have taken actions which indicate contemplation of a sejparate 
political future for themselves. 

166. This question, as it relates to future status, is discussed further in 
chapter VII below. We wish to emphasize here, however, that althouf^h the 
Micronesians themselves must work out for themselves what kind of future links 
they wish to have with one another, the Administration is still at this stage 
obligated to promote national unity in every way possible. The Congress of 
Micronesia has taken some steps in this direction, but a much greater effort is 
needed from the Administration and from the Congress. Post offices bhould be 
referred to as Micronesian, not as United States post offices. Boy Scouts 
should be 'of Micronesia'' not "of America". Perhaps the name "Micronesia" should 
be used more frequently in an official context instead of the romantic buo 
uninspiring formulation 'Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands". 

167. Unity does not. sprin/» from simple moves like these. It needs solid political, 
economic, educational and social underpinning?. But such moves at this time could 
indicate a real determination actively to promote Micronesian unity, and that 
determination is sorely needed. 



E; Human rights 

168. One member of the Mission considered that the fundamental freedoms of the 
Micronesians were being violated and that they were being discriminated against 
in a number of respects. He considers, for exar.ple, that gross discrinlnation is 
practised on Kwajalein Island (which is leased to the United States Government 
for military purposes) in that Micronesians, resident on neighbouring Ebeye 
Island, many of whom are employed on Kwajalein, do not normally have the right 

to use the shops, hospitals or means of transport (taxis) on Kwajalein which are 
used by United States residents there and ry lrani:jents. He considers that the 
new civil service salary schetae, adopted in February 19T3, continues to discriminate- 
unfairly between Micronesians and expatriate employees. He considers also that 
the exercise of free speech is being obstructed by the Administration in that 
statements submitted for broadcasting are checked by administration officials 
before broadcast and in certain cases may be amended or rejected. 

169. In respect of these three instances, the undersif^ned members of the Mission 
take a somewhat different view. They share the other membtr*! dismay at the 
striking contrast between the comfortable conditions on Kwajalein and the squalor 
of Ebeye and are inclined to doubt whether all the restrictions that are applied, 
particularly those on transport and medical services*, are fully Justified. They 
do, however, accept the contention of the .' . inistration, which is supported by 
the local merchants, that retail facilities on Ebeye need some protection from 
the competition of Kwajalein and, in the artificial situation which exists because 



of the leasin'T c t he latter island, accept that some restriction on purchasin'^ 
i:hy le Justified. Th^eir views on the new civil service salary scheiae are 'liven 
later in this chapter. In brief, the undersigned members of the Miss^!on believe 
that the continuation of a discriminatory element - the payment of certain special 
allowances - is necessary so long as it remains necessary to continue to recruit 
suitable expatriates. With ^vr.BLTd. to the question of censorship of brc^r^ast 
statements, the other members of the Mission were disposed to accent the 
exDlanation tendered to the -lission by administration officials that statements 
for broadcasting were examined beforehand only against the criteria of slander 
and normal princi^^les of acceptability and that statements expressinfr political 
vievs different from those favoured by the Administering Autliority would not be 
and had not in the past been sub.lect to censorship on those grounds. 

170. In n;eneral , althou^^h one mem.ber of the Mission considers the atmosT)here of 
Micronesia in terms of human ririhts and civil liberties to be unsatisfactory and 
not in accordance with the obli^^ations of the Administering Authority under 
Article 7 of the Trusteeship Arreement, the other members share the view 
expressed in the report of tbp 1970 Visitin?^ Mission 2/ that '^icronesians do 
enjoy n very r.irh de/ree of personal freedor.i and the rif^hts ^.o whicl: they are 
entitled. 



F. C ong^resi? of Micronesia 

171. The Corif^ress of Micronesia is a bicameral legislature consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. There are 12 members in the Senate and 21 members 
in the House. The lep.islative power of the Confjress is limited in that none of 
its legislation may be inconsistent with treaties or international anireements of 
the Tnitod States, United States lawa applicable to the Trust Territory, bindini^ 
orders of the President and the Secretary of the Interior of the United States, 

or the major nections of the Trust Territory Code (sections 1 through 12, Bill of 
Ri'Vnts). These limitations are an integral part of dependency status. 

172. The Con^^rcss of Micronesia met several tires in 1972 and 1973. The second 
ref^ular session of the Fourth Conrress was held in Palau District from 10 January 
to 23 February 1972. It passed 78 bills and 52 separate and Joint resolutions. 
The secon'J special se.^.^ion of the Fourth Congress took place in Ponape District 
from Ih Au'^ust to 2 September. Fifteen bills and 2h separate and Joint resolutions 
were adfjpted. The total number of lef^iiOative documents considered in the course 
of the Fourth Coni[?ress was OUn: 5**** bills and 296 separate and Joint resolutions. 

173. Amonp: the measures adopted by the Congress of Micronesia in 1972, mention 
should be made of an act rrantinr the Con.^ress advice and consent powers in 
apPointr»ents made by the Hi^h Commissioner Lo »:ertain executive positions: an 
act concerning the establishrient of a bank of t'ici-c esia and an environmental 
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protection act,. 1:. :iv^.cii i. iv)!i , ilocisu)it3 wore taken OGtal.li shir;': a iiunber oV 
con^'re^sioinl corar.issionr, with special r»owers . 



ITU, Elections to the Fifth Conr.reRS of Micronesia took place in '^ov- -nber I'^l? , 
and its first regular r»ession v:as held in Saipan between o January and 

February 1973. Although no action was taken on a number of ! ore irincrtaut 
ir^suea, and in r^articular on the proposal to convene a ^'icronernan constitutional 
conference, a substantial number of actf? and resolutions vere adopted durin^ the 
session, includinp' a resolution eXDressinT the view of the Con'"re??s th^.t t-.ie 
Joint Connittee on Future Status was the onlv body able to com'iuct nfi-.^otiations 
' ith the A '^Ministering Authority on behalf of all districts of the Trust Territory. 

175. Details of the organization and functions of the Congress of ''icronesia vere 
piven in the renort of the 1970 Mission and there is no need to reneat them here. 
It should be noted, hovever , that the powers of the Con'^ress have been expan-led 
in certain res-^ect? and th?.t the rM.n^e of its activities has greatly widened. 
;!er.bers of the Conrress mirht well do more for their constituents, particularlv 
in the sense oV keeping; then informec^ of developments, helnin*' them formulate 
infcr*ned oninions and renresentin? those or>inions in Conrress- should do Hiore 
for I'le State in the sense of handlin.:^ their business more exi^editiously and 
arran^infc their ^^riorities to accord better with their high responsibilities and 
ourht to do more for th? dic^nity of the Congress by treatinT such questions as 
their o\rv. 'ijalary levels with an austere re'^ard for the capacity of Micronesia 
to ray. nevertheless, there can now be no doubt that the Congress is the najor 
Microne*iian institution in the structure of government in the Territory, that 
it is oneratin-" with a sense of confidence and, {generally speaVin^, r^r.ponsibilitv , 
and that it nust be regarded as representative of ^^icronesian opinion. 

17'^. '-e would qualify this last comment bv notinp: that, so far as we could 
diijcovor , the election camoai'Tn was based only to a rRl3tively slirht 

decree on policies and that, as su^-o^ested above, conrrressmen do not seem to keep 
in touch as closely as they mif^ht v;ith their constituents. 'levertheless , the 
Conrress does formally represent the peonle of* :iicronesia, it is the hi^host 
ler-islature in t;.3 land, and it shoulfl be re^-arded by the Ad^niniritration t^t- 
proper instrment through which broad linen of policy shoul^l be doterrined. 

177 The Tru:;teeship Council, at it3 thirt^'^ -ninth session, surif^ested that in th^: 
interim reriod , "hile constitutional arrangements were beinr workcyl out for a new 
political status, and to facilitate the transition to that status, consideration 
should be riven to the possibility of restricting the annlicabilitv of the power 
of disallov/ance ^^eld by tne united States Secretary of th^ Interior to specific 
!».rea^ in whic!i Uvited Stater, inter .-t continues to be direct, "^here hr.s in ^act 
been no chan^'e in the &nDlicab:Ility of the veto to le.'^isl^.tion exacted bv the 
":onrrcr>s, althourh as noted in the report, of tne 1970 '^ission 3/ the wayr. in 
;;hich the Hi^*h Corr i ^sioiter '^r'^ annly tr- veto have been vrXri ctf^\ 
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170. Althou/^h the proportion of bills vetoed is in practice relatively small ^ 
we believe that, at thiv, sta/o in Microner.ia 's development, the retention by the 
Administering Authority of the right of veto across the whole spectrum of 
possible legislation is no lontrer necessary or in principle desirable, 
Accordin^^ly , we affirm the view of the Trusteeship Council that the veto power 
should now be restricted to certain specified areas and should not continue to 
be applicable to ar'^^as where, in practice, it is not used, 

179. The Congress of Micronesia now has an advise and consent responsibility in 
regard to a number of senior executive ar>pointments ^ including those of 
departmental heads, but does not have a role in the appointment of the High 
Commissioner, the Deputy High Commissioner or Justices of the High Court, The 
Congress considers it should have such a role. The Administering Authority should 
give more attention to the view of the Congress on this subject and we comment 
further on it later in this chapter, 

iBO, The 1970 Visiting *Hssion had much to say about the financial responsibilities 
of the Con^rress of Micr;mesia and the district legislatures UJ and we share the 
opinions there expressed. In the past few years, the Congress has become actively 
involved in the preparation of the budf^et and in long-term economic planning. The 
records of congressional committee hearings on the budget are important documents 
and congressional opinion on expenditure priorities, planning, co-ordination, and 
so on, clearly now have much more impact on the Administration than they did 
three years ago. Furthermore, because of increased internal revenue raisings the 
Congress now has final authority over the appropriation of substantially larger 
anounts than it did in 1970, 

l8l. Nevertheless, the proportion of expenJicure over which the Congress of 
Micronesia has this authority continues to be minute. Final determination as to 
the expenditure of money appropriated for *Hcronesia by the United States Congress 
rests with the United States Congress. Both the Congress of Micronesia and the 
Administration believe it wou].d be beneficial if this situation could be altered 
in some respects. At its thirty-ninth session, the Trusteeship Council recommend^ 
to the Administer inn Authority that it give further consideration to extending 
the powers of the Conrtress of Micronesia with respect to the expenditure of the 
appropriation of the United States Congress, 

182 • We have more to say about this subject in chapter III of the present report, 
which deals with eccnoiric advancement • Here ve wish only to affirm the view that 
an extension of the financial authority of tiie Congress of ITicronesia would be a 
major stev forward in the direction of self-government and a major encouragement 
to the Congress in regard to the development of responsible and truly Micronesian 
policies in all sectors of government . 



UJ Ibid . , paras • li69-^7'^ • 
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183. The civil service has 632 expatriate employees and 6^211 Micronesians . Since 
1 Harch 1971s no new United States civil service appointments have been made and 
expatriates recruited have been contract employees. The Administration states 
that it is its aim to phase out virtually all expatriate employment . Since 1970 ^ 
considerable progress has been made in replacing expatriates by Micronesians 
and none of the district administrators is now a United States national. Key 
appointments currently held by Micronesians include the posts of Chief of 
Immigration, Administrator of the Social Security Administration and Administrator 
of the Trust Territory Economic Opportunity Office. Nine chiefs of division at 
Headquarters are also Micronesians. We welcome these appointments. Noting that 
the Congress of Tlicronesia now has a considerable say in the approval of senior 
appointments within the civil service, we hope that the Congress and the 
Administration will work together to ensure that more qualified Micronesians 
are appointed to positions of the highest responsibility. 

I8I4. Previous visiting missions and the Trusteeship Council, it its most recent 
sessions, have paid considerable attention to the question of a single salary 
scale for all employees, Micronesian anJl expatriate. It is accordingly of 
interest that on 13 April 1973, a pay plan bill, passed by the Congress of 
Micronesia during the 1973 session., was signed into law as Public Law 5-51. This 
pay plan worked out Jointly by the Congress and the Administration. It 
embodies two main features: (^) a basic salary schedule for all employees; and 
(b) a system of allowances and premiums to attract and retain employees from 
higher paying; labour markets. 

185 . The law provides for a recruitment premium to be determined by the Director 
of Personnel with the approval of the Trust Territory Personnel Board and the 
High Commissioner based on the prevailing rates for similar occupations in the 
United States. This provision is designed to enable the Government to recruit 
non-Trust Territory citizens for key Jobs at competitive rates. An additional aim 
of this recruitment premium ir to offer a competitive salary to highly qualified 
Micronesiems, such as doctors, who might otherwise be tempted to practice their 
skills outside the Territory. 

186. We welcome the fact that at last it has been found possible to implement 
a sinf^le salary scale for all employees, irrespective of national origin^ and 

that the pay plan is broadly in accordance with some of the previous recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council. On the basis of information now available, however^ 
it is unclear whether other recommendations made by the Trusteeship Council at 
its thirty-ninth session have been taken into account > in particular the 
recommendation that the recruitment premium for expatriate officers should be 
paid by the Administering Authority and not be a charge on the territorial 
bud^^et, and that the level of salary scale should bear somo relationship to 
the f^eneral wa^^e level of the Territory and the level of productivitv. 
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187. The executive authority for the Government of the Trust ""erritory and the 
resT>onsibility for carrying out the international obligations undertaken by the 
United States with respect to the Trust Territory are vested in the High 
CoLiHissioner and are exercised and discharged under the supervision and direction 
of the United States Secretary of the Interior. The HitTh Corjnissioner is 
appointed by the Presic'ent of the United States with the p.dvice and consent of 
the United States Senate. The Administration of the Territory consists of the 
Hirh CoTTinissioner and his headquarters stpff^ tofl^ether with the district 
adninistratorG and their staffs in the six districts. 

1^8. The bc?.sic situation is accoi'din-Tly alnost identical to that reported by the 
1970 Visitin'^ '^isciion. 5/ However, since 1970, the actual Dovers of the High 
CoM^issioner have in sono important respects diminished and, conversely, further 
authority has been riven to the Conp,ress of Micronesia. At its second regular 
session, in 1^)7^. the Fourth Congress of Micronesia ar>orovpd a bill (subsequently 
signed into law) requiring? the advice and consent of the Congress on all major 
administrative appointments made by the High Commissioner. Also since 1Q70, the 
Hii^h Conrissioner has been required to submit the Territory's bud^ret to the 
Con.Tess for review and certain limitations have been i^mcsed on his powers of veto. 
In recent vears . the Hi^h Commissioner has used his veto relatively infrequently 
(onlv three occasions in 1972), which may illustrate the efforts being made by 
the le-'^islature and the executive to co-OT^erate with each other in the business 
of governr.ent. ^Nevertheless, the Adr.ir.isterin'T Authority does retain formally 
a very broad nower of veto. As notjd above, we believe that the Administerinr 
Authority iii^^ht well at this tim^ consider limitinr its veto pov/er to certain 
specified areas of le<^islation. 

1^9. It was su^;:csted to the Mission by members of the Congress of 'Micronesia 
that the advice and consent process should be extended to the aPDointm.ent of the 
Hi :t Cordis sioner himSelf, the Deputy Hi'^h Commissioner and the Judpes. The 
rrc-thou to he used in future in selecting; the chief executive is one of the basic 
constitutional nuestions, referred to at the beginning of the present chapter, 
which will need to be discussed at a constitutional conference. That need not 
necessirilv hold 'iv interim chan'^e and consideration should be given as a first 
step to m^'iin^ the nosition of ^'^putv High Cotrmissioner subject to the advice and 
C0'^?5ent of the Cor'^ress. 

190, The Hi.'^h Comr.issioner at present holds regular mef^tin^rs with his senior 
official • ^:xd head?? of departments who are collectively referre(3 to as the 
Cabinet. This body includes several senior -^icronesiar officials. This procedure 
pror.otes ^,he collective consideration of problems by the senior civil service 
nerconnel. It does not. however constitute a true cabinet in the strict sense 
of the tern, as neither the Hifth Commissioner nor any of the other members hold 
an electee^ position. In other develoDing dependent Territories (e.r^., Papua 
"ev Guinea) ^ cabinet or n.n executive council has been founo to be one of the 
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best means of educatinn future leaders in the techniques and responsibilities of 
'-^overnnent , and has proved helnful in novinp: through the transitional stages from 
political dependency to autonomy. As did our predecessors, we had the impression 
that the territorial Administration is still .generally regarded throuphout the 
Trust Territory as a United States, not a Micronesian institution. 

191. Involvement of elected representatives in the executive direction of 
(Tovernr.ent would, of course, be a radical departure fror the existing system based 
on the separation of powers. It is for a constitutional conference to decide 
whether such chanries should be made. It is worth emr)hasizinp, however, that 

the ncre Micronesians can be seen to be deciding on and executinf policies, the 
more confident will they becorpe in their ability to govern themselves. 

I • Local TOvernmen t 
1. Municipalities and district lefTislatures 

192. For a Territory of Just over 100,000 reople Micronesia appears to have a 
system of representative government, especially at the local level, which is 
top-heavy with too many legislatures representing^ , rroDortionately : too few 
people. This is perhaps inevitable when apr^lying a modern democratic structure 
to a Territory of scattered and isolated communities, but therr does seen to be 
scope for rationalization, especially with regard to the duplication of functions 
as between municipal and district government. 

193. We found that at botli t-.he municit5al and district level legislators had only 
a vaf^ue idea of their functions and Dowerc. We consider that a large number of 
the cor.Dlaints we received concerning: the lack of authority, especially in re^^ard 
to the district legislature (and we received nanv) sprang from this situation. 

';e observed, for instance, that the district budgets were drafted in close 
consultation with the legislatures and that each session of a district 
legislature resulted in the adoption of a considerable number of resolutions and 
the enactment of new lep:islation on a wide variety of topics. Although complaints 
were made about the use of the veto by the district administrators to nullify 
proposed lerislation, instances of this were^ in fact, relatively uncommon. 
Inevitably, follovinp; the establishment of the Congress of Micronesia, the powers 
of local lep.islatures diminished to some de::ree and major decisions are now 
taken (p<nd jecn to be) in Gaipan, 

Vlh. A ^.ajor restructuring; of the relationship between the central Government 
and the districts may have to av;ait the drawinr up of a now constitution for the 
Territory as a whole* In the meantime, however., there is no reason why district 
legislatures should not work un t ) their statutory limiti^. Ve note that in some 
districts seninarr, have been conducted to familiarize local le{?;islators (both 
-.unicipal anl district) with their responsibilities, encourapinc; t^em to discuss 
Ik;-; ^.o vork rr.crt.^ efficiently within the present lep;i5lative framework. 



175. As in the case of district legislatures, any comprehensive reorganization 
of the framework of municipal government may have to await decisions on the 
whole constitutional system of the Territory, When such decisions are tjeing 
taken, serious consideration might be given to determining whether or not the 
present system of municipal councils is really necessary. In many areas , 
especially those away from the district centres, the traditional forms of authority 
appear to be working well and the establishment of municipal councils in some of 
those areas, involving to some extent the setting up of a system in rivalry to 
that which has been established for generations, has led to some friction between 
the old way of life and the new. In some cases, the local traditional ruler has 
been elected to the post of magistrate and although friction has accordingly been 
avoided, little has been achieved in increasing the efficiency of the system. In 
some other areas, the councils have produced dup?.ication and, as pointed out in the 
1970 Visiting Mission •s report, 6/ the incomes of many of these municipal councils 
are generally only sufficient to cover the salaries of those officials 
adninisterinr; them and the expenses of the councilmen serving on them. Duplication 
of local authority should be avoided as much as possible, and the guiding factors 
should be the wishes of the people, existing traditions and specific circumstances. 

196 • In the larpier district centres, where the income at the disposal of municipal 
councils allows more scope for productive activity, there may be a case for 
keeping these bodies in being. Here again, however, it is possible that their 
functions could as efficiently and more economically be exercised by, for example, 
a sub**conmittee of the district legislature. If it is decided that municipal 
councils in the district centres ar' unnecessary, considerable savings and 
streamlining could be achieved; for instance, it is questionable whether the 
municipality of Koror, with a population of approximately 6,000, really needs a 
council of 27 members whose remuneration takes up a large percentage of the 
municipality's budget. There are, of course, other areas, isolated from district 
oentres but with sizable populations, where a legislative body in addition to the 
district legislature may be required. Kusaie and Rota are examples of these. 

2 . District administration 

197. In each district, the district administrator is the High Commissioner's 
principal representative and exercises general supervision over all operations, 
programnes and activities of the Territory in his area. Thus, the district 
administrators are the key officials away from headquarters and the Mission notes 
with satisfaction that five of the districts are now under the authority of 
Micronesian officials, (four of whor are servinr in their districts of ori^^in* 
The sixth has a Guamanian, long resident in the Territory. 

198. It seems to us that, since the 1970 Visiting Mission reported, the district 
administration system is working more efficiently and a further degree of 
decentralization, actual if not formal, has taken place. The tlission was told 
that the tendency for heads of departments at headquarters to deal directly with 
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their subordinates in the districts and bypass the district administrator - 
a tendency repprted ly ty:c 1970 Yinitinr I'isnion - liarr'cns less frenuently. 
District administrators informed the Mission that 'they were generally content 
with the relationship between the district and the central Government. The High 
Commissioner conducts a weekly conference with district administrators by radio 
hook>up . 

199. As in t!:e case of the district and nunicipal le^^islatures, any formal 
alteration in the relationship between district legislatures and administrators 
(and the question whether the latter should be elected or not) should be reviewed 
durinf^ a constitutional conference. What has to be decided is whether the needs 
of Micronesia are best served by a strong central government, a loose federal 
structure or something, clearly defined, in between- !!ore decentralization might 
satisfy those areas which at present feel not only isolated from Saipan but from 
their own district centres. Kusaie is a case in point. At present, there are 
representatives of the district administrators in some of the more populoted 
outer islands, including Kusaie. Both Rota and Kusaie have petitioned the Congress 
of Micronesia and the Administration to "become separate districts (Rota had this 
status previously) and although we have some sympathy with their views we consider 
that final decisions on such cases should not be taken in isolation from the 
basic question of the exact nature of the relationship between the capital and 
the existing district authorities. In the meantime, consideration could be given 
to increasing the powers of the representative of the district administrator in 
those islands, perhaps bringing them in line with those now exercised by the 
district representative in Ebeye. 



J. Judiciary 

200. We have the impression that at the community and district levels the judicial 
system is working reasonably well. The communitv courts, despite their very 
limited Jurisdiction, do provide an essential contribution to small communities 
and the Mission was told that in all those areas where the community courts have 
been established they have been readily accepted by the local population. They 

do not, however, exist in all areas of the Trust Territory and, in some districts, 
the customary system of Justice prevails at the community level. As the customary 
system is accepted by the people of the areas concerned and is obviously workable, 
we feel it should be persevered with and that the more formal structure of 
community courts should not be imposed merely for the sake of administrative 
neatness. It has been suggested that, in view of the efficiency of the community 
courts, their competence should be extended and powers increased. We do not 
feel competent to express a view on this, but hope that the suggestion will be 
given careful consideration by the Administration. 

201. The district courts also appear to be working well and are generally well 
regarded in most areas. Micronesians trained in modern Jurisprudence are still 
scarce but more qualified Micronesian lawyers are now being appointed to district 
benches, in most cases to serve with their senior colleagues who, although lacking 
recognized lep^i traininf^, hive considerable experience in administering both 
customary law and the Trust Territory Code. 

Ji3- 
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202. Although it is certainly puttinc it too strongly to say that there is a 
crisis of confidence in the Territory's High Court and appellate system^ great 
concern v;as expressed to the Mission about the operations of the Hi^h Courts 
v;hich many te=»n'lod to re^?:ard as an instriiri.ent of the Administration. It was 
stated, especially v;ith refrard to land disputes with the Administration, that the 
Court WHS often either reluctant to become involved or was formally debarred by 
the Administration fron hearin:^ a case. It was also alleged that in several cases 
the Court had found in favour of the Administration against the balance of the 
evidence. Such accusations of oartiality were frequently linked to complaints 
about t\'jo of the expatriate Associate Justices of the High Courts who were 
the?vselves the subject of resolutions passed by a district lef^islature and by 
the Congress of "Micronesia requestinft their dismissal. It was also suggested to 
the Mission that confidence would be restored in the High Court if appeals from 
the Territory's Appellate Division were permitted to courts outside Micronesia. 
Tliere were also sore complaints that there were inordinate delays in the hearing 
of cases and the consideration of appeals. 

Ouinr to our manv other preoccupations, we were not able to devote as much 
attention n.s we would have v/ished to these problems. On the basis of what we saw, 
hov;ever , we sun:pe.^,t tljat consideration be given to the following proposals! 

{a) Pendinr: the completion of the work of the Land Commission, district 
courts should be riven some jurisdiction in land cases. This Jurisdiction night 
ali30 he extended to n(?rtain categories of maritime cases, especially those 
involving rirhty of owership within' territorial waters where there is conflict 
tet.veen customary law and the Trust Territory Code* 

(j;) The Administration should consider adopt inf^ a more flexible attitude 
tov;ards invoking its ri^ht of sovereign immunity 

(e) The district court should be represented, as an obligation rather than 
as a Matter of choice (as is the present situation), on the High Court when 
^a^>er '^ertaininf^ to that district are being heard, 

(jj) Furth- r consideration should be j^iven to extendinr^ the present appeals 
syster' to allow cases to be heard by the United States Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. rJvoryone with whom the Itission cli.^icusGeci thir. qucsticn e^Tood that such 
an extra-territorial extension of the appellate system would be a useful check 
on th' nr35ent adr.inistraticn of Justice in :!icronesia. The length of time which 
suc'i an ♦extension of the appellate system should endure would of course be 
affected by JecisionH taken about future status and about the future constitutional 
structure of :!icronesia 

(-) To sDoed UT) the ler^al process at the level of the High Court an 
adjitional asjo -iat'? Justice sliould be appointed ideally he should be a 
:*i kronen ian. 

2"^-^. '^e io not consider it appropriate to comment in detail on the controversy 
surrounding the two Judr:es of the Hiph Court referred to above. We do feel bound to 
3ay. '.'^w.-er, th^t t * v exintenct^ such f^^^lin^ whi'^h hn.? culninatod in formal 
r.--'.olution? uT le.-dslative bodies indicates an unhappy state of affairs that cannot 
re i(:nored or bruoh^d aside. We believe that the Administration has a clear duty 
tc respond to the requests of the legislatures and, if it is not prepared to act 
cn these requests, to explain clearly why. 



CHAPTER III 



ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 



A. Introduction 

205* Much information on the economy was put forward in the report of the 1970 
Visiting Mission and much of what our predecessors had to say remains valid today. 
There has been progress over the past three years » but the progress has been 
disappointingly small. No Micronesian with whom the Mission discussed the 
economic scene felt that there had been any real movement towards self-sufficiency. 

206. Complete self-sufficiency for Micronesiat except at a standard of living 
which would be unacceptable to most of its people » is doubtless unattainable. But 
there is in the Territory » now more than before » a felt need to move 
significantly forward in the direction of self-sufficiency. Increased 
consciousness of the lack of economic progress springs from heightened political 
awareness and from the sense that Micronesia^ s options in negotiating a new 
politiccd status ore reduced by its dependent economy. It is this factory more 
than straightforward economic considerations* which seems to make people 
throughout the Territory ^poncerned at continued deficiencies in the transportation 
system and the slow rate of development in agricultiire and fisheries. 

207* In the following sections we have signalled out a number of matters relating 
to the economy for description and comment. We have not attempted a comprehensive 
report on all aspects of economic development. Rather » we have focused our 
attention on areas where we consider progress has been or should be made and 
where t in our viewy a substantially more active government policy is required. »«e 
do not as a group express any opinion on the merits in principle of different 
economic systems. We are» however » of the opinion that in the particular 
circumstances of Micronesia at this time it is not appropriate to depend 
exclusively on private enterprise to set up production projects. Given the lack 
of indigenous capital and the shortage of experience and expert knowledge, there 
is a role for government intervention in various sectors of the economy, and such 
intervention should not be ruled out because of adherence to any particular 
economic philosophy. Practical needs should be the determinant of courses chosen. 

208. Those signing the report wish to note here one development which we believe 
is of considerable consequence. That is the increased involvement of the Congress 
of Micronesia and the district legislatures in the determination of economic 
policies. As is noted elsewhere, the powers of the legislatures, particularly 
those of the districts, are circumscribed by the limited amount of funds over 
which they have direct and final control. Nevertheless, all legislatures are 
actively engaged in the determination of economic policies and the formulation of 
budgets, and all seem to take this task now very seriously indeed. The Mission 
was impressed by the report on econoiiic development in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands produced at the beginning of 1972 by the House of Representatives 
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Committee on Resources and Development. It was impressed also by the report of the 
Congress Joint Committee entitled Marine Resource Development in Micronesia , 
published at the bep;inninfT of 1973. 

209. We believe that it is the responsibility of the Congress of Micronesia, in 
co-ordination with the districts, to make decisions about what kind of economic 
develo:)ment should take place in Micronesia. It is up to the Congress to make 
decisions about priorities. These decisions are essentially political decisions 
and the elected representatives of the people should take them. 

210. There is, of course, a close relationship between decisions about the general 
pattern of economic development and priorities on the one hand, and decisions 
about the actual expenditure of funds on the other. Because of sujstantially 
hirher internal revenue collection, deriving from income and business taxes, the 
Con^tress now has frreater scope than in the past to direct the course of 
development through expenditures which it alone controls. Also, through the now 
established pattern of budget hearings. Congress plays a major role in the 
formulation of the annual budfret. It does not, however, exercise final control 
over the expenditure of the appropriation of the United States Con|r',res8 which still 
provides rx»st of the money available for expenditure each year. The Mission was 
informed that line expenditures proposed by the Congress of Micronesia and 
supported by the territorial Adnirdstration have rarely been amended by the 
United ;3tates Con»',resr.. There is, nevertheless, much to be said for extending 

the formal reapotisibility of the Congress of Micronesia by giving it final 
authority for the expenditure allocation of a greater percentage of the budget as 
1 whole. We recommend, therefore, that the Administering Authority give further 
consideration to the views expressed by the Trusteeship Council on this point. 



B. Land 

211. The system of land tenure is described in detail in the report of the 
1970 Visiting Mission and in the annual reports of the Administering Authority. 

It is baaed on a more or leer, complicated combination of traditional family rights. 
In the Marshall Islands and .in Palau the claims of the paramount chiefs to 
exercise land rightt; throu/ h -ut the land are recognized. In Ponape, the 
fl nhrawarkis comt ] iln- l th r.. t enough reco»fnition is given to their authority 
over land uj". riifr -h. i. no can usually obtain land for cultivation except 
perh.;:: I.! .Jii. ui. I'».-vi riii<^leS!i, a relatively small portion of the Territory is 
in f tct .»:-• i\.v T.v/it.i (• "incrcial crops. On the few islands in the Territory 
• • 'If r.' .r.- !.;»•'(> - xpanses of fallow land. 

212, It L-huuil b>; borne in mind, however, that almost two thirds of the Territory 
is public lind, the proportion varying from one district to another. In Saipari 
ana Tinion» ^jhc fallow land is usually part of the public landc which are reserved 
for the :nilit:ir.v autrmrit i. s (retention land). As previous visiting missiot<s 
hav.j noti i.hf !.C' '.tl-t.tir.:i continu-js to bo under the impression that the public 

'[..:■-: • the Unite J :jt-ites -ind not to th<. Territory. 



213. Occasionally, particularly in Saipan and Palau, the Administration has split 
up the rublic lands into noncesriionr. (homesteads) which are r^arcelled out on 
condition .thnl the*^^' are develored within three years. On Seimn, the flission 
heard contradictorv cor.nlaintn about thene concessionn: the former owners 
considered that the land used for these homesteads should be returned to them.; 
persons who did not have enoufh land preferred that more homesteads bo 
parcelled out. The Adr inistration has replied that it lacks the resources to 
accelerate this rrocens. 

2lU. Althourh a considerable proportion of the disputes in the Territory relate to 
land riffhts, the principle has been maintained that all disputed clair*s to land 
should he broarht directly before the Hifh Courts a relatively distant body 
composed of expatriates. The Mission was infoi^med that the district courts and 
the comniunitv courts already had the DOwer to reconcile parties in land cases but 
that the parties did not submit their disputes to them. 

215. The Land Comrissiors Act of 196^ is still beinr implemented but land owners 
voiced the followinr com.plaints concerninr its application: 

(a) Since reristration tears work systematically on all land in a given zone^ 
claimants to property not in those zones are unable at that time to have their 
claims considered. 

(b) Contrary to what wa*? hoped, land registrations were not completed by 
June 1970 and will not be concluded for several years, perhans not before the end 
of the r^xt decade: the m.?^in role, particularly as far as reconciliation is 
concerned^ arnear? to te fdayed in practice not bv the land commissions , but by the 
registration tears, Ther>e have an immense task: there are 35,000 parcels in Yap 
and about half that number in each of the other districts. 

(c) The land comj^iFiLUons will not register a plot of land, unless they receive 
the title claim in writinr. 

(d) In reneral, the copulation does not understand the advantages of 
reristration: zone peonle fear that t^e Administerinp Authority has ulterior 
motives; others , the cliiefs, for example, view it as a m.eans for individuals to 
•jncerpe their traditional authority. 

2lf. A specific land problem raised before the Visitinr Mission was that of lend 
from v;hich lar'^e quantitirr> of rhosnhates had been extracted by Japanese fiiKis 
before the war. The islandn affected weie Anpaur, Tobi and Gonsorol in the 
district of Palau and Rota in the Marianas, The population of Anraur has raised 
the question vdth previous visitinr missions. The Palau Legislature adopted a 
resolution (see ?/C0:M0/L.85) on 21 1Q7? renuestinrr the Government of Japan to 

pay the sum of $1 million for the phosphates mined on the islands of Tobi and 
Sonsorol by the Nanyo Kahatsu Kaishia. 

?17. Althourh the 3?le of land to foreirners is not authorized, the Mission found 
-in offer of sale in a r-^.iD^n n^^vnrarer vhioli s^pecified no conditions as to 
possible buyers, "^he offer rel-^ted to approximately 112 acres. 
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218. The question of land used bv the military authorities is taken up i'" 
chapter VI which also deals with land problems in Bikini, Eniwetok and Lueye, in 
the Marshall Islands, and with questions raised by three petitions, handed to the 
Mission at Truk. 

219. The controversy relatinr to the use of Micronesian land by the United States 
armed forces after the trusteeship is teinsinated is taken up in the chapter on the 
future of the Territory. 

220. The construction of the Hotel Continental at Microbeach (Saipan) is referred 
to in the latter part of the present chapter. The probleir involves a 30-vear 
lease to Continental Air Lines of 10.5 acres situated on public land and adjoinine 
the only public park in Saipan for the construction of a hotel at a cost of 

$7 million. Acting on behalf of the Government of the Trust Territory, the High 
Cormissioner rranted the lease despite active oioposition bv the local legislature 
ana by Mr. Herman I^, Ouerrerc, '•'^hb, vHh 10 other residents of Saipan, submitted 
the matter to the District Court of Honolulu, allerinr a violation of the 
United States la^^ on the environnert. T\\e case is sub .iudice . 

221. The Mission notec' that the lawyers of the Micronesia Lefal Services 
Corporation, a body subsidized from the United States federal budret throufh the 
Office of Equal Opportunity, showed keen interest in land problems and concentrated 
much cf its activities on follovrinr up land clair.s a^'ainst the Administration. 

222. In the lifht of the information received during our visit, we recoirinend the 
following : 

(a) A brief but unarbiruous description of the principal customs of land use 
and teTiure which are effectively applied in 'Ucronesia nhcula be compiled and 
oublished. 

(b) The Question of ''hat constitutes public land should be the subject of a 
ccrpreniensive review. Part of the public land was acquired in dubious 
circumstances b^'' the Herman and Japanese administrations and should be returned; 
the remainder, while retaininr* its public character could be redistributed to the 
Territo^/, the districts, as concessions (home .teads) and possiblv to the 
corrunities. 

(c) The reasons why the present syslon of courts dealing with land questions 
does not rive satisfaction shoulc' be stud: : so that land disputes can be 
settled expeditiouslv and che?rlv. It was mppested to the Mission that special 
land courts mirht be set up or that the land comr^issions , which are para-leral 
bodies, should be utilized. Instead of the first solution, which would simply 
shift the problen, the second solution might be considered inasmuch as the 
comm.issions are already settling certain disputes, but are slow and overburdened 
The 'Ussion was rratified to lef^rn that Bill No. fiU, increasinr from three to four 
the number of land commissioners with the rirht to vote, was approved by the 
•*icronesi?^n Sen'^te in February 1973 and m.irht subsennently be approved by the 
House, ^'e also refer to our comments on this auestM-n in chanter II, on political 
advancement. 
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(ii) There should be a more flexible apt5lication of the Land Coimnission Act. Its 
ir.rlepentaticn 13 particularly contl^^, when corpared with the resources allocated 
to the develonment of arriculture and fisheries. The ftission is gratified that 
Bill Ho. 6h specifies that the rain purpose of a commission is to carry out, 
"when it deens rrcessarv'* the reristration of land. V^e repre-. that the bill has 
not yet been passed and hope that it will be approved at the next session of 
Conrress because, in Micronesia as elsewhere, systematic reristration is a method 
which secr.s logical but is usually costly and often useless. 

(fi) Special attention should be riven to the hirhly overpopulated district 
of Truk. 

(X) The cor^petent authorities should ensure that land reristers are kept 
UP to date after re'^istration. 

(r) The reristration campairn, vrhich is necessarily slow and perhaps too 
much of a luxury for a poor Territory, should not be used as a pretext to Justify 
failure to deal with current land problems. 

(i) The nuestion raised re^ardin^r Japanese rininr of phosphates should be 
tho suh.lect of a final and unequivocal decision, with a choice being made 
hotvreen contradictory principles of law: on the one hand the principle that a 
rovalty should be paid to the owners of land for the exploitation of mineral 
desposits- on the other, principles such as the non-applicability of claims that 
ro back too far, no fault if the law has been correctly applied, etc. 



C. Agriculture 

223, **icronesia, like so manv other developing countries, is in the difficult 
stB,re of transition between a subsistence economy and nne based on production for 
sale. It is faced with the same problems (land rif^hts, cultural attitudes, 
infrastructure needs, the Tad' o^ technical and business manacenent skills, etc.) 
ac thcce of other developinr countries. The compulsion is for developing? 
countries to achieve in a short tine the transition which took a very long time 
indeed in what are na^ develo^er^ countries. In the latter, the transition often 
took place with little ^overrrent intervention. There was no pressure of tine. 
There was no rrent sense of urrency. But developinr countries today have this 
sense of urrencv, not least in Micronesia, and because of the difficult barriers 
to chanre which exist, rrowth ?^nd development are usually difficult to accomplish 
without an active and well-financed policv of rovernment intervention. 

22^. The Administration has adopted sound objectives in its agricultural policies. 
It seeks first of all to develop production for the domestic market and to 
(develop the svstems, orranization and facilities for processinr, storing, 
transfortinr and markotirr of apricultural products. Secondly, it seeks to 
prorote production for export. This is, in our view, the rirht order of 
priorities. 
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225. But the amount of thi* budpet devoted to the apri cultural sector for the 
current fiscal year is a mere 2.5 per cent and, as the Mission was informed, this 
will rise to only 3 per cent by the fiscal year 1975. Furthermore, the credits 
made available to the arricultural sector under the Development Loan Fund have 
amounted to onlv .lust over 15 per cent of the total loans made from the Fund. 

226. On the basis of the pro.^ects seen by the Mission, we felt that agricultural 
officers in the districts were renerally doinr a creditable ,1ob in encouraginf 
currjnercial farminr, riven the limited means at their disposal and the difficulties 
with which they had to contend. Nor do we doubt that the Resources and 
Development Department, like the Conpress of tUcronesia, devoutly wishes to see 
arriculture in Micronesia expand rapidly and provide the products for dom.estic 
consumption and for export vrhich the countrv so badl^^ needs. 

227* In the present circum.st nceo, however, this can only take place if the 
Oovernment does what is necessary to encourage it. We came across many instances 
of attitudes amonr farmers which were, on the surface at least, inimical to any 
rush into corrercial arricultural production, but we were not convinced that 
thest truly reflected the underlyinr feelings of the farmers. Farmers everywhere 
are naturally reluctant to produce crops unless they can be assured beforehand 
that they will bo able to ret tliem to market and sell them, and that, in their 
judrement, the income fiev earn will be worth the labour involved. The 'farmers 
of Micronesia are not poinr to be so assured until they see an effective, 
transportation and marketinr system in operation, and until they have government 
p.fricultural officers, in whom they have confidence, readily available to advise 
them on what crops to produce, whftt fertilizers and pesticides to use and so on 

228. The House Committee o: Resources and Development the Congress of Micronesia 
his emphasized the need for a systematic approach to agricultural development. 
There is no doubt that the Government recognizes this also and that the Agricultural 
Division of the Department of Resources and Development is seeking to promote 
policies in rerard to co-operative formation, labour utilization, transportation and 
so on which will facilitate the growth of agricultural production. It seems fair 

to say that there appears now, far more than in 1970, to be an active programme to 
encourage af^ricultural development, which has the support of the legislatures and 
the Administration at all levels. 

229. Nevertheless, we v;ere left with the impression that in all districts 
agricultural services were desperately short of the money and staff needed to 
start prorraiames movinf? ahead effectively. Too many ertension workers are still 
relatively untrained. Agricultural co-operatives, which the Administration says 
it wishes to encourage, are left larrely to their own devices. There is an 
enthusiastic co-operatives officer at Headquarters, but he appears to have little 
staff support, field officers in the districts with responsibility for 
co-operotives having for the m.ost part many other duties. There is little use of 
the radio for extension prorrarm.es, although their value has been clearly shown 

in many other countries. Furthermore, despite the fact that agricultural courses 
nov; seem to be rivrn in some schools from the sixth rrade onwards, we did not ret 
thr^ itrpre:>sion thr . arricultural traininr and the development of nu interest in 
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arriculturo in adolescents './riv regarded ai5 irnortant objectives. Thr fact that 
the llicronor.ian Occupational Center has had no courses in agriculture (or 
fisheries) since its inception is a fundamental absurdity. 

n30. Changes have Indeed taken rl^ce since 1970. Production of livestock has 
expanded considerably nnd \ror\: in the forestry sector has frone ahead. Both of 
th«>se sectors are treated soparntely below. The copra industry, which remains 
the r.ost innortant sinfle element in the Micronesian economy, has been fravely 
affected by fluctuations in the- world warket price as well as by continuing 
rrobler!S with transportation and labour. Coconut products are also discussed 
•.ovrately Inter in this retjort. The production of certain specialized 
^rri cultural rroducts, notably nepper, cacao and rice has expanded somewhat, 
althourh th'^ •"nlue of production for each item in the fiscal year 1972 remained 
very srall. The production of fruit and veretables is beinr actively 
encourared and the rarketinr posr,ibilities, both domestic and export, for most 
fruit and vpretable crops which can be rrovm in Micronesia seem to be substantial. 

231. Nevertheless, -ororress has been very slow. Arricultural exports from 
*!ijronesia, which has in '^unr- and Kwa.^alein what should be captive markets, remain 
yerv srall, and the w.ount of imported food-stuffs continues to prow. This is 
cause for despondency because there is, despite the limited land area of 
'Ucronesia, plenty of rel^tivelv pood unused land which could be broupht into 
pro'luctive use and, riiven 'icronesia' s peorraphical and climatic position, there 
are pood possibilities for export production. We were pleased to discover that 
farmers' r.arkets have now been established, or will soon be completed in aXl 
district centres. These should help ercourape production for local consumption. 
Business at the markets we saw was, however, very sluppish and we were inclined 
to doubt whether much v;as beinr douc to encourepe people to repard these markets 
as a ra.lor centre for tVn=' nnle and purchase of apricultural commodities. 

232. There is one reneral recommendation in rerard to agriculture that we should 
like to m.ake. '.'e were impressed bv the work of the Conpress of Micronesia, 
throuph its Joint Committee on Marine Resources Development. The Congress should 
also become the main enpine for detennininp the course and pace of development in 
the arricultural sector. V'e therefore suppest that the Conpress of Micronesia 
consider establishinP a permanent loint committee on arricultural development 
with similar broad term.s of reference to those it may eccord its Committee on 
Marine Resources Development. 

233. Me also wish to reco:"ond that more attention - and financial support - be 
riven to the develonm.ent of apricultural co-operatives , both for the purpose of 
.loint purchase of supplies and the operation of apricultural equipment , and for 
The rarketinp of produce. The traditional structure of Micronesian society, 
despite inroads made by m.odern life, provides a preat and as yet largely 
unutilized opportunity for the development of co-operative enterprises which can 
harm.onize and co-ordirate rodern commercial needs and old cultural practices. 
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1. Coconut products 



23U. In the first weeks of its tour, the Mission heard many speakers refer to the 
difficulties beinjT caused by the lovf world price for copra. It was consequently 
pleased to learn that, by March, the price had risen to $190 per ton and that the 
Copra Stabilization Eoard would decide on a substantial increase in the price 
paid to growers. 

235. This change in the current vrorld market scene, torether with the decision of 
the Congress of Micronesia, at its Fifth Rerular Session to appropriate an 
additional $300,000 for the Copra Stabilization Fund, has brightened the immediate 
outlook for the coDra industry. 

236* Nevertheless, it is difficult to be optimistic about the long-term future* 
In introducinrr to the Conrress the measure to approt^riate additional money for the 
Fund last January, Ret)resentative Silk said that he did so "with the positive hope 
that the fund will either allow the copra industry to weather these bad times... 
or provide a breathinr spell durinr which we can re-evaluate Just what course we 
must follow in the future to protect the best interests of our people". 

237. Copra is of the greatest importance to Micronesia, not so much because it is 
a principal export but because, for many rural Micronesians , and especially for 
those in the outer islands, it is still the only available source of cash income. 
The industry is in difficulties not solely because of the world market situation 
but also because of labour shortages » the inadequacies of the replacement 
programme and storage and transportation problems, 

238. We are of the opinion that there is a need at this time for a co-ordinated 
programme of government activity to shore up, if we ray so express it, the cocnnut 
palm. Sore elem.ents of such a programme do exist. Entomological protection 
measures appear to be well developed. The Stabilization Board is employing an 
agricultural co-OT^erative officer to assist in the establishment and operation of 
co-operatives in the Marshall Islands District. Consideration is being given to 
the development of other coconut T)ro<^ucts including desiccated coconut, coir 
fibre, animal feed and handicrafts. 

239. The Conrress of Micronesia had before it at its most recent session, but did 
not enact, a bill to establish a p:ovemment authority to process, manufacture and 
sell products derived from the coconut pain and to ©reserve and revitalize the 
copra industry. Vmether or not the est?iblishment of a new government authority 
for these purposes is the best path to choose i3 for the Conrress and the 
Government of Micronesia to decide. The Copra Stabilization Board evidently must 
continue to play a vital role, and is now involved in decisions regardinr the 
development of other coconut products because of the impact they may have on the 
pro^'uction of copra, ^^at seems clear is that therr^ is a need for active 
government involvement in the Drom.otion of the coconut economy and careful 
co-ordination within the rovernment apparatus of all activities bearing on that 
economy. Testimony concerninr the use of fibre twisting machines before the Joint 
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Conrressional Cormitteo on Prorrarrc find Budrct rin.nninc durin^ consideration of 
the prclir.inarv biH'rot for 107l» , 'inrt.">roti to us to in^'lcoto some reluctance to 
contenpl.'rte soch involvenont. However, in the nrevailinit circumstances - the 
handicaps posed bv reographical and cultural frctors, the shortage of local 
private capital - sner'^eti-^ rovernPert activ'ty seers to be a sire oua non. 

2l*0. A stepped-up fovernment effort to encourare the fornation and help in the 
operation of producer co-opcratives should be an interral part of this 
involvement. Measures to improve outer island transportation services are 
liVewisr essential. Lnstlv, as what i". b-sicallv at issue is- the standard of 
livinr of the rural .people , a co-ordinated proi^ranr.e for developing: the coconut 
econory should be related consciously and continuously to progress in the 
corrercial development of other agricultural crops and fisheries. 

2I4I. V'e are not in a r^ositlon to r.al-e any more specific recommendations in this 
area, althoufh v;e would coi rend the need for continuirr' close relations with 
appropriate bodies in othor coconut producinf countries of the Pacific and 
South-East Asia, bilaterally throurh the South Pacific Comrissicn and perhaps 
eventually throurh "'icronesian membership of the Asian Coconut Community. 

2. Livestock 

2U2. Farmers in all districts are beinr encourared to interest themselves in the 
raisinr of poultry and pirs. The Adr-inistration is tryinr to improve the nualitv 
and the m.anarement techniques used in the raising of domestic animals and poultry 
kept by subsistence farmers. It is also encourapin." individuals to raise poultry 
and r>irs on p corr.ercial basis. The demand for eprs and meat r^roducts is 
substantial throughout •!icronesia, and local ecg and pork production appears now 
to be havinr some effect on the import of these items. District agricultural 
officers should continue to encourage this trend and the necessary finance should 
be r.ade available, both to the Department of Agriculture for its breeding and 
'^uidpnce services, and, through loens, to farmers wishing to establish cormercial 
enterprises. It is also im.portant that at the district and headqura-iers levels 
the f»ro\/th of production end densrd be monitored carefully with a view to assisting 
farmers, where necessary, in the m.arketing of their supplies. 

2l*3. The development of local sources of animal **eed rem.ains fl considerable 
-roblem. The Mission was cold in Yap that a study relating to feed for pigs had 
arriyed at the conclusion that whether local or imported feed was used, the cost 
\rould be about the sare or T>erhaps slightly in favour of import. In such 
circu-rst«tncos, it should be policy to encourare the use of local feed both on^ 
the grounds of "he general stimulus this could give to other types of production 
and on the principle of encouraginr self-sufficiency wherever this is feasible. 
A larger and more im.aginative effort should be put into the develop!r>ent of loral 
sources of feed for livestocl*. 

2hl\, Cattle raising continues to be concentrated mainly in the Mariana Islands Dist 
although there e-ipears to be c^^** scone for its extension in the other high 
islands. The Micronesiar Deve .ment Cornoration has done considerable worl: on 
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Tinian to improve pastures and the water supply. It has established a new slaughter- 
house and refripenition Dlp.nt ar^^ hopes to have installed a fairly complete meat 
processirr pl«nt bv the ricPio of this voar. The Cornorarrion told the Mission 
that, where possible, it vns traininr 'Hcronesians to take over positions 
currently held by aliens -8 out of a total of 38 - but that it faced some 
difficulties in recruit inr locally. Ve hope that the Corporation, which, as a 
foreirn-owned enterprise, h^s a definite obligation in this rerard, will pursue 
this ob.lective viforouslv. ^'e hone further that the Corporation will provide 
traininr facilities for '4cronesians from other districts to encourape the 
develo^^ment of the cattle in'^ustry and as prospects of developing ranch-type 
cattle projects ererpo elsewhere. 

Fore st rv 

2h^. Forest management and development is of importance to the Territoiry for the 
ccpservation of its natural resouices, including particularly watershed control, 
and because, in the lonr run, it will rake possible a proportionate reduction in 
the amount spent on irportoc' tir.ber. The Mission was informed that at present 
about 1*5 million board foet are imported each year at an estimated cost of 
•^900 000. There is, of course, a lonr lead time in the development of a timber 
indsutrv from other than natural forests and the effects of the forestry work now 
t.nkinr place in an effort to develop a substitute for imports will not be felt 
before the end of the igP^Os. The lenpth of time required for this development 
spntlirhts the relative nerlect of forest manpperent throuphout the period of 
ccOorial adrdnistration and as late as the middle of the 1960s. 

2U6. Funds currently buc'^^eted for the work of the Forestry Section are quite small, 
'■evertheless , the Section appears to be achieving sipnificant results in tree 
rlantin-- on both nublic and private land;., in the rrorotion of interest in 
'^fforest?=»tion and in spreading recornition of the import.r»nce of conservation 
•-ensures. The Mission noted that the Committee on Resources and Developm.ent of the 
House of Representatives nade no reference to forest development in its 1972 report 
on econoric developm.ent • Members of the /onpress are now reportedly more aware 
of the lonp-term importance for Micronesia of work in this field. Forestry in 
t!iese islands will never become the ma,1or industry which it is actually or 
rotentir^Uy in some of the Territory's le.rper Asian and Pacific nelphbours. 
Nevertheless, forest development should be pursued consistently and with adequate 
funds for its value as an inport substitute, as a source of productive employment 
or^nort unities nnd as n con.-^ervation measure, all of which bear on many other aspects 
of econoric development, including poneral apriculturc, water supply and tourism. 
V^e were pleased to learn th'^^t trainee forojiters are beinp or will be recruited for 
Yap and Truk districts and for the island of Kusaie. In all districts other than 
the ''arshalls, there appoars to be scope for afforestation work. 

2ii7. In manv df /elopinp countries, tree plant in^^ has proven to be a fine stimulus 
for community activities. This should prove to he the case in ^licronesia also, 
and we hope t iat the Government and the Conpress \dll in future encourape the 
developr ent jf a fo>'est iir'ustrv end the promotion of community interest in the 
reafforestation of the ir^lands. AlthouPh recopnizinp that decisions on this matter 
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should be based on proper land utilizition studies, v;e feel also that consideratin 
nirht be riven to acceleratin** the i>lantinr of suitable public land-holdinps 
with cornerc i al ly c*xploit-\Mr.- ♦'i^ Vor. 

D. Marine resources 

In January 1973, the Joint Connittee on Marine Resources Development of the 
Congress of Micronesia presented a report entitled Marine Resource Development in 
Micronesia , which concentrated on the major tar.h of finding a means oT meeting 
the domestic demand for fish* In the introduction to the report, the Joint 
Committee contrasted the situation of the fishinp industry in Micronesia between 
1930 and 19^*0 cind the situation in the post-war peak year of 1969* The Joint 
Committee concluded that the existinf state of marine resources development in 
Micronesia was "pitiful". 

2U9. Having in mind what mirht have been, it is hard to disagree with this 
conclusion. The marine resources of Micronesia should be its f^reatest asset. 
\{hen the Administering Authority accepted the trusteeship of Micronesia, it 
accepted a specific obligation to ''encouraf^e the development of fisheries" 
(article 6.2 of the Trusteeship Arreenent). Yet for most of the period up until 
the late 196ns, develonment efforts were nejp;liRible, 

250. The situation now is different in that the Administration recognizes that 
marine resources development should have high priority. The Marine Resources 
Division of the Department of Resources and Development seemed to us to be staffed 
both at Administration headquartorr^ and the district level by enerjretic and 
enthusiastic officers earer to ret thinp;s moving within the limits of available 
resources. The txouble remains, however, that the resources available under the 
bud^3:et continue to be very small conmred with the size of the task to be done. 

It is fortunate that the Conp:re?s of Micronesia itself is now, belatedly, taking 
a strong interest in this area; is appropriating considerable funds for its 
development; and is takinr. decisions about the path that development should follow. 
That is the most hopeful aspect of the present situation in Micronesia concerning 
marine resources. 

1. Protection of territorial waters 

251. Micronesia has at present a 3-mile territorial sea, plus a 9-mile conservation 
area. Laroon waters are re^^arded as Mic rones i an domain* Micronesia is dependent 
mainly on the United States Navy to police territorial waters against illegal 

fi shine, but the extent of the area to be covered, the large number of uninhabited 
islands and reefs and the limitation on the resources available for patrol make 
this task extremely difficult. There seems no doubt that a great deal of iller.al 
fishing takes pl«ce in '^icronesian waters. The Mission was informed that a recent 
survey of Helen's Reef in the southern part of Palau District indicated that 
tridachna clams had almost been fished out, although an inventory six months 
earlier had shown there were upwards of 50,000 clams in the area. In the past 
three ?/ears 1? foreimi flar vessels have been arrested for violating Micronesian 
waters. These versels were released after the payment of fines. We cpnsider that 
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nuch harsher policy should be adopted, including the imposition of heavy fines , 
the confiscation of boats and the submission , throurrh the Administerinrr Authority, 
of energetic protests to the States frori which offending: vessels come* The 
responsibility of the Adninisterinr Authority to protect Micronesian waters is no 
less, while the Trusteeship Arreenent remains in force, than its responsibility 
to protect its own waters. 

252. The Congress of Micronesia has established a Committee on the Law of the Sea* 
Vicronesia is develoninr: a viewpoint on the major issues which will come before 
the United Mations Conference on the Law of the Sea at its neetine later this 
year. The Committee vill be able to ret assistance from the United States 
Government in formulatinf* its opinions. We recommend that the Committee consult 
closely also with neirhbourinf^ archinelaro States, many of whose problems are 
similar to those facints; Micronesia. Me are not aware at this tine how Ilicronesian 
views will be put to the Conference but consider that those views should certainly 
be presented. 

2. Pyrhts 

253. Under Micronesian law, rights in the waters and sea-bed below the hir;h-water 
mark are vested in the Trust Territory Government. This situation is vigorously 
contested in Yap and Truk districts where the traditional concept of local 
ownership is co^r.only supported. In its report, the Joint Committee has described 
the wav ownership rifhts are allocated in Japan and the Republic of Korea. It seems 
to us that as and when district fishery associations and co-operatives become 
nroDerly organized, it should be possible to work out a mutually agreed system 

for the allocation of ri^thts and the payment of licence fees on an ad hoc basis. 
The proner basis would seem to be that traditional claimants should c.et some 
benefits f r 1.1 development and development prospects should not be hindered by 
traditional claims. 

3. Development of resources 

25U. Inshore commercial fishinr in Micronesia has been based mainly, though not 
exclusively, on fishing co-operatives. Co-operatives have fr?^quently run into 
difficulties throufh manar^ement problems and most have also had problems with ice 
supply and cold storar^e facilities. The Department of Resources and Development 
has been helping districts to obtain ice and cold storare plants, and has 
recently obtained and placed in the districts a number of reefer barges intended 
to provide interim cold storage facilities. A pilot programme in the construction 
and use of fishinn: dories has been initiated in Ponat)e. Funds allocated for marine 
resources development in the budpet are, however, only at a level of about 
1 ver cent of the total bud^ret and constitute a relatively small share of the 
amount allocated to the Department of Resources and Development. The activities 
of the Marine Resources Division have been affected by the limited funds available, 
and by the need for fisheries officers to devote considerable attention to 
conservation questions, particularly the eradication of the Crown of Thorns 
starfish, as well as to the utilization of resources. 
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255. In off-shore fisheries, there appears not to have been a preat deal of prorress. 
The Van Car:n Sea Food Conpmiy, discussed in the report of the 1970 Visiting Mission, 
continues to operate from Paiau. A Joint venture company has begun operations 

in Truk, and a proposal is under consideration for a Joint venture operation vith 
the Del Monte Corporation in the Marshall Islands. The Mission did not see 
anywhere any solid Micronesian orr:anizational backinr for off-shorp fisheries 
exploitation. The Ad^'.ini titration has no plans, so far as the Mission is aware, to 
set up any rovemnent ar;ency for this purpose. 

256. The Mission was inforned of efforts beinp made to expand or develop 
specialized narine resources exploitation, such as trepan<» and Katsuoboshi, crab 
and lobster and precious coral, and of the promising work being done in repard 
to naripulture. Vfe are not able to make any technical Judpenents about what is 
beinr done in these ireas, but we have the impression that there is consideraule 
scope for development and that, with proper orpanizational backing and adequate 
financial support, their exploitation could contribute significantly to domestic 
and export production. 

257. In response to the report of the Joint Committee on Marine Resources 
Development referred to above, the Conciess of Micronesia passed a nunber of bills 
at its most recent session which provide inter ali a for the establishment of 
district fishery associations to service local fishinp; co-operatives, for the 
appropriation of funds for these associations and for loans to the co-operatives, 
for the specification, subject to district approval, of ports of entry for 
foreira vessels and the provisioninff; of those vessels and for the control of the 
profits flowinr therefion by the district fishinp authority. 

258. V/e were impressed by the recommendations in the report and by the action 
\rtiich the Conpress has taken to implement them. The framework now beinp created 
will make possible a considerable expansion of the fishing industry in Micronesia. 
It will be important that the Administration do whatever is necessary to support 
the system of fishing authorities and in particular to provide management 
assistance to the co-operatives. Likewise the provision of adequate cold storape 
and ice-makinp facilities is likely to remain a major factor in determining the 
rate at which the development of fisheries will progress. 

259. V/e were particularly pleased to note that the Joint Committee considered it 
should becor.e a permanent committee of the Conpress, responsible for 
Investlgatinp and reporting on all aspects of the development of marine 

resources includinr' the repulation of foreipn investment in the industry. Given 
the limited capital resources available to ''icronesians, foreipn capital can 
assist actively in the developncnt of fisheries, particularly off-shore fisheries, 
and i"C3 participation need not be to the detriment of Micronecian interests. We 
believe, however, that the Government should ulav an active role in this 
development, "both as a re-ulator and, if this is considered to be the speediest 
wiy of promotin - rrovth, ^.s 1 r^irticipant. 
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2. Mineral resources 



J60» During itc visitr. , the ;Iis3ion neither saw nor heard anythin;^ to make it doubt 
the conclusion of the United States Geolo :ical Survey - set out in the report of 
the Aininisterin- Authority for 1971 (see T/1735) - that in Micronesia "deposits of 
all minerals are too Ginall or of inferior '-^rade , and too removed from industrial 
centres to rennit profitable exploitation at the present time*. In the li.^jht of 
this opinion, it is not surprisin.^ that no mineral exploration has been undertaken 
durin ^ the nast three years and that no n:overnment funds are at Dresent allocated 
Vor it or other research in this sector. 

The Mission noted, however, that the Con^^ress of Micronesia had adopted a 
resolution requestin-^ the assistance of the oouth Pacific Commission in conducting 
a survey for Mineral deposits, includin^^ oil, rnan-^anes.. nodules and precious 

>ral in m l around the islands of 'Ticronesia. The Mission was informed that surveys 
for t rcL'iouij cor-'d would be conducted in The !'ariana Islands District later this 
year. 

262. \'Je consider that the Trust Territory flovernment is ri'-rht not to '^ive any hi;7her 
T.ricritv to thi:; sector at this sta^e, in view of the limited financial resources 
Hvailabl ? to it and the apparently s-nall prospects. There is , nevertheless, a need 
to deteriine more rrecisely v/hether or not exDloitable mineral deposits exist in 
Micronesia, rarticularly un the la-Toon beds., and the Government should welcome any 
international assistance v;hich can be obtained ^or this purpose. 



F. Tourisr. 



.^6^. The Mission was ^iven the followin'^ statistics, rounded to the nearest hundred, 

on tourist entries for the previous four calendar years: 

1969 ,700 

1970 26 ,700 

1971 33, "00 

1972 3B,B00 



In -vvery 0:10 of those y^-ars at least two thirds of the visitors apnear to have 
limited their visit to The Mariana Islands District. !]stimated tourist expenditure 
over this neriod rose fro'i '/^hC ,300 in I969 to p2.912>00 in 197J?. Fi,^ures are not 
available on tli^' Drororhion^pf those exr^enditures estimated to have remained within 
'.'icronesia. There are at ^resent a total of ^10 hotel rooms in the Territory, and 
•I fur./ner U17 - includin-r the Continental Hotel in 3ainan - under constructi^a . 
:'ro,]oeted tourist entries ^or the next thr:^o years arc as follows: 

1973 63,000 
197** 36,000 * 



The percentage visitinT: the ' arianas only is expected to decline slightly. 



26k. Tourist comissions have been established in all districts, and appointments 
to then are made with the advice and consent of the district legislatures. 
Oovemnent policy is that the pace and direction of tourist development in each 
district should be detemined at district level. District legislatures should 
play the major role in fomulatinR tourist policies. The intention is that at 
headquarters level, the Adninistration should assist the districts in various 
ways, including both planning and financial assistance, and should act to promote 
tourism to Micronesia as a whole, but should not interfere with determination of 
policy at the district level. The Mission notes that in its report to the Congress 
of Micronesia on econonic development, the Committee on Resources and Development 
of the House of Representatives expressed its clear support for this kind of 
approach. V/e believe this is the best course for Micronesia to follow. At the 
same time it should be recognized that policies adopted in one district will 
have more implications for other districts, as the number of tourists increases. 
There will therefore be a growing requirement for an exchange of views and for 
some co-ordination of policy among the districts. 

265. It is also relevant to observe that public land is controlled by the 
territorial Government, not at the district level, and that the use of public 
land is frequently an issue in the development of tourist policies. If the 
intention to decentr€tlize the formulation of tourism policies to the district 
levels is to be meaningful, it must imply a power at district level to obtain 
(subject to overriding territorial interests) public land for tourist facilities 
or, and equally important, to block the release of such land for these purposes. 
It is doubtful whether this principle was applied fully in the case of the hotel 
currently under construction at Microbeach in Saipan. 

266. Touri^^m is of little value to Micronesia, and, indeed, may have a generally 
negative effect, unless a substantial proportion of the expenditures generated 
by the tourists flows into Micronesian hands and the majority of the Jobs 
created are occupied by Micronesians. General foreign investment controls apply, 
of course, to tourist projects. Formally, only five of the existing 36 hotel3 
and three of the seven hotels under construction, have any non-Micronesian 
ownership, although it should be added that these eight include most of the 
principal hotels in the Territory. Similarly, most of the principal tourist- 
related service enterprises appear to have a substantial proportion of Micronesian 
ownership, although with these, as with the hotels, there anpear to be cases -/here 
Micronesian shareholders are fronting for outside interests. 

267. Employment at the senior management level in the major hotels and to some 
degree in other tourist related enterprises is still largely expatriate, althou^ 
the spread of Micronesians throurh the industry as a whole appears to be widening. 

268. We believe that both at the territorial and district levels, in the 
legislature and in the exer;utive, continuous attention should be directed towards 
the following: 

(a) The employment status of Micronesians in tourist enterprises and 
particularly the performance by employers of the obligation implicit in the Act 
for the Protection of Resident Workers to train residents to take over in the 
shortest possible tine positions occupied by. aliens; 
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{h) The ownership status of hotels and other tourist enterprises^ their 
-vofif ibility nvA^ tho direction of flow of earnin^^s from then. We consider that 
tKo regular publication of information of this I'ind vrould constitute a useful 
additional check a^^ainst unfair exploitation of courist potential by external 
interests. 

i?69. It was disappointing to find that hotels in Micronesia frequently serve 
imported food where local products were or could be available. It is particularly 
irritating to be unable to obtain fresh tropical fruits ^ when these grow 
plentifiUly in the area, and to be served instead with fruit cocktail imported 
in cans fror. a developed econorry. We are aware of the difficulties hotel managers 
have in obtainin(T assured and reirular sources of supply (a fact indicative of the 
general ntato of the economy) and of the temptation ^ when foreign exchange issues 
do not arise, to resort to reliance on imported roods. V/e consider, however^ that 
ther*^- ir. '-^ particular obli^^ation on these enterprises to help stimulate economic 
.Trowtr;. Tt ::av be desirable, as the tourist industry expands^ to consider the 
i r.ro:^ it i or. r.f incrensed inrort dutie.s on selected food-stuffs in order to compel 
!?C't(;l -.ari'^^-enentF to co-operate in thir. rerard. 

i''{0. There are other thinrs which nirht be attended to in connexion with tourist 
levelopnent. One of these, Vfhich should be done in any case out of national* 
yn-ide, is to try to improve the appearance of district centres. Most of them 
leivo one vith on impression of dilapidation and squalor. Major improvements^ 
as recommended in the master plan studies, can only be carried out over a 
period of year:: as funds become available. But improved p;arbage collection 
(not requirinr: tVie equipment used in a larr;e city but a truck and a few labourers), 
' 1*=^ re^-oval of abandoned vehicles (which rrow in I'icronesia almost as y)rofu8ely 
: t.h»^ breadfruit tree, yet which can, with a little attention to anti-pollution 
ecTtrol, be used for the ef instruction of artificial reefs) and a general tidying 
up of hor.es, .stores and public areas can be tiana^^ed without too much expense to 
m::ioiT.alitie?.; thece con be done at the cost rather of a little energy and the 
s^frulu:^ )f civic prid'-. 

?Y1. •.•.'.'■ilJ I'urrort other treneral cor^'^ents relatinr to tourism vrtiich were 

!e i- our pr^ lecossors in 1970. In particular, we would affirm that, despite 
the rv'.'.nnr ir.rortance of the tourist business in the Micronesian economy and 
bucau'^e tourifiri can, if nrcperly directed, be itself an important stimulus to 
Cither sector.^ o*" the economy, the territorial authorities (both executive and 
lerinlative) must not be diverted from the major task of encourafring viable, 
perranent and balanced ^^rowth in the eronomy as a whole, particularly in 
ap^riculture and fisheries. In thir^ sense, the earnings from tourism should be 
re.rar:led a^- a bonus, r.ot "-.3 a first ob.lectivt?. 



Labour 

T^'.pcjrtant cynractcri ics of the labour- situation in fticroresia are: 

(a) An nb.-^-.fn-'^ nV tr'^-b* ur'on."' 



(b) A vcr:/ limited total potential v;ork force; 



(c.) A very limited evailp.ble work force in any one sector; 

(d) A hip:h percentar;e of the \tork force employed in Government-, 

(gj A shortaf^e of both managerial and technical skills*, 

(f) A hifh level of underemployment in the subsistence sector of the economy, 

(£) A considerable disposition amonr younger people to move to the district 
centres and seek employment in the Government or in occupations other than in 
primary industries. 

273. Salary and wa^-^e levels are generally quite high, when measured against the 
prerently exploitable natural resources of the Territory, but they are not so high 
in real terms when the hi^h cost of living, owing mainly to the expense of 
imported consumer r^oods, is taken into consideration. 

21k. If Micronesia is to move at all towards increasing self-sufficiency in 
future, there will be a need for Draconian action in regard both to salary and 
wage levels, Cuid to the cost of living. We do not feel able to make any 
recommendations about how to proceed, ex' r' to say that policy in this area 
must be a matter for determination by t igress of rUcronesia, which body must 
itself set an example to the people. 

275. The Division of Labour within the Department of Resources and Development 
has as its major responsibility the administration of the Protection of Resident 
V/orkers Act. Clear rules are laid down for the employment of aliens and these 
appear to be strictly enforced. The Division does not at present, however, have 
either the staff or fin?^ncial capability, or the legal power to require employers 
of aliens to train I'icron^sian personnel to take ever from them within a 
specified period of tine. We believe that this requirem.ent should be introduced 
and enforced, at least in specified categories of employment. We recognize that 
the absolute shortage of labour, together with problems created by traditional 

and induced attitudes, may at times create difficulties in regard to the enforcement 
of such a requirement. We consider, however, that its enforcement, combined 
with a strictly controlled exemption procedure, would have a beneficial effect 
on the attitude of emplovers. 

276. There is nothing in the laws applicable to the Territory to prohibit the 
formation of labour organizations, but, so far, none has been formed. Such 
organizations ere best formed from inside initiative, not as a result of pressure 
froiu outside. If territory- wide, however, they might have a useful impact on the 
development of a sense of national unity. From this point of view, the^ 
Government and the Congress of Micronesia may have reason to take some interest 

in their formation additional to that deriving from the role of these organizations 
in protecting their members' interests. 
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277. The attention of the Mission was drawn to the conditions relating to the 
enq^loyment on Kwajalein of workers resident in Ebeye and, in particular, the 
existence of a ceiling on *^hat employment. There is no doubt that many expatriates 
are employed on lO/aJalein in Jobs which Micronesians could easily do or coidd be 
trained to do. On the wher hand, there is a need to try to restrain population 
growth on Eb^e and the Kwajalein employment ceiling is relevant to this, 

278, We were given no information on the long-term future of the Kwajalein Range, 
It may be that the Administering Authority is not able at this time to formulate 
any definitive statement on this matter other than in terms of the length of life of 
the existing lease. The concentration of population on Eb^e, dependent on the 
continuation of the Range, is such, however, that we wonder whether an attempt 
should be made to fonmilate a long-range plan for the development of Kwajalein 
Atoll which might include measures designed to restrict population growth on 
Ebeye, through limitations on house occupancy and so on. If measures could be 
designed that would not impinge on the principles of freedom of movement, it 
should be possible to amend somewhat the restrictions now imposed on Micronesian 
employment on iCwaJalein and thereby increase the Range's contribution to the 
development of Micronesia's econony. 



H. Transport cmd communications 

279, As a general introduction to this section we feel we can do no better than 
repeat the observation of the 1970 Visiting Mission that major deficiencies in 
the system of transport and communications *- which still exist in regard to sea 
and land transportation - gravely hinder economic development and the performance 
of general government services and present a barrier to the emergence of a real 
sense of political unity, 

1. Marine transport 

280, The Mission heard complaints in many places about the inadequacies of the 
marine transportation system. These most commonly concerned the intradistrict 
field trip services organized by the Administration- using, in certain instances, 
private operators - and the interdistrict and external services provided on a 
franchise basis by Transpacific Lines, Inc, (TRANSPAC), Conqplainants referred 
also to the inadequacy of port and war^ouse facilities in the main centres 

and to the need for improvement of channels, both by blasting and marking, and 
for construction of small pier facilities in some of the outer islands, 

281, Complaints relating to the field trip services were most commonly about 
the frequency of visits and their irregularity. Complaints about the service 
provided by TRANSPAC concerned the frequency of visits and freight rates, 

282, These themes were familiar to the !4i8sion from the reports of its 
predecessors. It is clear that the people iu general continue to view the 
marine transportation infrastructure in Micronesia as inadequate and not suited 
to the Territory's needs. It seems evident also that inadequacies in the system 
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continue to put major coni^traints on the develop of the economy. There is 
indeed a vicious cirole to r.cno der^ree, Hirnific - economic f^rowth requires more 
frequent shipiani^ services and improved port and /..xiliary facilities. But the 
deveioprr.ent of a more frequent service and bett^^ facilities is dependent on p:rovth 
in ar^riculture , fisheries und other sectors of the economy if it is to te relatively 
economic. 

283. Field trip schedules are determined at the district level (as it should be) 
with a district official having?: the responsibility for ersurinp; that all necessary 
carfo is on board before departure and that ail interested parties are aware, well 
in advance , o:.' -ail in^?: schedules. The principle problem with the field trip service 
appears to be t ie ap;e and condition of the available ships, coupled with design 
inadequacies in some. The Administration has a programme for the acquisition of 
ei.^ht rep'.acenent vessels over the next seven years, construction of a newly 
desifrned prototype ship having begun in February 1973. Unfortunately, thi:. 
programrie could be set back by possible cuts in United States budget support for 
Micronesia over the next few years, while, at the same time, the effect of these 
cuts on refitting; and repair programmes may also result in a sharp reduction in the 
serviceability of the existing fleet. 

In view of the impr.rtance of fleet replacement - and the savings which would 
accrue throu^^h better service and lower operating costs - the possibility of 
financing: the replacement prograrrime by means of a development loan should be 
investif':ated* As a committee of the Congress of Micronesia has noted, the over-all 
cO;^t of the replacement vessels could probably be substantially reduced if all oC 
the b^dts could be contracted for at the one time. 

285. We do not feel qualified to make any recommendation on whether the monopoly 
position of TRA::3PAC should be maintained or whether Micronesian ports should be 
opened to other si ippinr; lines. The Nauru Pacific Line now has a service into 
/a,juro, and further negotiations on this service and the possibility of its 
extension are due to take place later this year. We should note, however, that we 
received n:any complaints, particularly in the Caroline Islands, about TPANSPAC 
service and rates, and the view was expressed on numerous occasions that the 
TPAilGFAC rr.onof'Oly should be lifted. This was also the subject of a House resolution 
of tho Conrrress of Micront^^ia at its most recent session. 

286. TRAIiSPAC has had many difficulties to contend with in the past I8 months 
largely as ci result of the situation which it in' irited from the predecessor 
company. Forty-tvo per cent of the shares in TPAiISPAC are at present held in trust 
by the Attorney-General of the Territory for eventual sale to citizens of Micronesia. 
The Administration is seeking the assistance of the Congress of Micronesia in the 
disposal of the^e shares, which it would like to distribute widely throughout the 
Territory. At present, significant shareholdings in the company are held only by 
the Marianas and Truk districts. 

287. It may be necessary to envisage long-term subsidization of an inter-district 
shipping service as in the case of intra-district services. Should this be so, it 
rnay be desirable for the territorial Government to consider acquiring a significant 
nhareholdinr in TPAII?-^AC which would enable it to exercise greater direction over 
th'i policy and operations of the company. 
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208, There is a continuinp* need to improve port facilities and installations in the 
main centres, particularly in Yap^ and in many of the outer islands. The 
Administration is clearly aware of this need, but has had difficulty in fir 'ing the 
necessary funds. We consider it necessary to observe that these improvemerit/S are 
essential if the economic 'growth, which the Administering Authority is obligated to 
promote under the Trusteeship A^5;reement, is ever to take place. 

2. Road s 

289# The Mission was informed that in the past year about 50 miles of unpaved road 
and 30 miles of paved road^ mostly over existing! unpaved roadway, were added to the 
Trust Territory road network. 

290. The visitor to Micronesia cannot but be struck by two aspects of the road 
system: f^'rst, that raost ads are bumpy, dusty and not well maintained; second, 
that many miles of roads constructed prior to, during or immediately after the 
Second V/orld War have been allowed to deteriorate so that they are no longr- usable. 
In addition, he cannot miss contrasting the condition of roads in Kwajalein and 
Guam vdth those in Micronesia as a whole, or, within Micronesia, those in the 
Marianas with the roads in other districts. 

291. We are aware of the difficulties, particularly those relating to finance, 
labour and administration, affecting road construction in Micronesia, though 
conscious also of the fact that road construction in terms of terrain and 
availability of suitable road bed material is perhaps simpler there than in many 
larfrer ne^ .^hbouring States. Given the existing constraints and particularly that of 
available funds, the Administration has adopted a suitable system for new road 
construction. It is important, as the Administration recognizes, that the district 
lef^islatures should Dlay a major role in the determination of priorities for road 
construction. Whether these le^^islatures or (district officials sive adequate 
attention to the implications for economic develODment involved in establishini? the«e 
priorities, or to the requirement for continuing road maintenance, is a moot point. 

292. We saw little evidence, with some noteworthy exceptions, of any active road 
construction and maintenance work at the municipal level. With r^-*, additional 
financial help from the district or tei-ritory level and with encouragement and 
advice from the public works, the municipalities could and should play a larger 
role in developing and maintaining Micronesia's road system. 

3. Air transport 

293. There is now an adequate and efficient inter-district air service within 
Micronesia. Boeins 727 Jets operated by Air Micronesia service all district centres 
regularly. Regular intra-district services have been established only in the Mariana 
Islands District, facilitated by geographical and economic considerations ^ and between 
Kwajalein and Majuro (a special case). It appears likely, however, that economic 
factors may delay the establishment of other regular intra-district routes for many 
years with the possible exception of a route through Kusaie^ where an airfield has 
yet to be constructed, in Ponape District. We are of the opinion, nevertheless. 
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that there is merit in the 3u^*;-'estion mado by the Cormittee on Resources and 
Developnent of the House of Ronresentatives , in its 1972 report on economic 
at-veinprent , that, wher<^ rr..!ciMo, olA airfieldr, in the outer islands should be 
reconditioned to facilitatr^ non-:5Cheduled services. At least in certain cases, 
basic reconditionin,- mirht he undertaken as coirjTiunity action projects. 

29U. . 'rfi.l.U, includinfi; terminal buildings, in most district centres need to 
be improved, major requirements beins; the construction of longer runways in Yap 
and Truk districts, the stren.Tthenir.g of the surface at Yap airport, and the 
development of night flyin--^ facilities. We hope that United States federal 
financing, throuc;h the Airways and Airport Improveme'.t Act, will make possible 
substantial upgrading of the district centre airports within the next few years. 

29^. Given existing demand, Micronesia appears to be adequately served by present 
air schedules to Guam, Honolulu, Okinawa and Nauru. A major question, however, 
is the award of the route between Saipan aid Tokyo, now under consideration by 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB). We have no opinion about which 
specific airline should be awarded this route. We are, however, most strongly 
of the opinion that a decision on this question should be made only on the basis 
of what is best for Micronesia as a whole. Micronesia is a Trust Territory, not 
a United States possession, and considerations of what might be beneficial to a 
United States airline or to the United States should have relevance to the 
decision ultimately taken only to the degree that they are relevant to the 
question of what is beneficial to Micronesia. Decisions taken on any other 
basis than this would, in our view, be contrary to the obligations of the 
Administering Authority under the Trusteeship Agreement. For this reason, we 
consider that the United States Government is under a specific obligation to take 
note of the recommendation of the Con.'?;re3s of Micronesia on this question. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether the procedure of CAB is any longer appropriate for 
the determination of routes into Micronesia. This seems to be a matter on which 
decisions right now be taken on the basis of recommendations by Micronesian 
instrumentalities . 

296. ^Iso wish to record the receipt of a communication from the Palaa Tourist 
Commission in which that body .•ecommeiided. i nt3r alia, that Air Micronesia 

be /riven a southward route linkin/^ Partua New Guinea and Palau. There is a 
potential north-south traffic ''low which at present is largely untapped by 
Micronisia. 

297. .ne ownership status of Air Micronesia and its training obligations are set 
out in the. 197? report of the Trusteeship Council. It might be advantageous for 
Micronesia to acquire a '',overnTTientai shareholding in the airline. We would 
suf?;f?;est that this question be studied by the Congress and the Administration. 

An international loan, guaranteed by the United States Government, might be 
sought for this purpose. 

29B. I-^ w^i: surprisin^:^ to note that airline passengers travelling from one part 
of Micronesiji "to another on the one aircraft which stops at Guam in transit are 
required to throu[»h tedious imni-Tiration and exit procedures i.* Guam, and are 
not -permitted, even if Ihey wish to do so, to remain aboard their aircraft. 



decisions on procedure at its> airport required by the Government of Guam are not 
the .iisjion'i5 concern. Inasmuch as these procedures may be humiliatinr; and 
annoy inr to citizens of and visitors to .licronesia^ hov/ever^ \;e contend that the 
irust territory ^JovernrxMit Giiouid conisult v:ith the GoveruL.ent of Guam uith a view 
to :'or:iuadin_: the latter to adunt trant.it arrangei.jents vliich would lioL waste the 
time and try tlie patience of ilcronesian travellers who are not stopping; over 
in Ouam. 

k. Communication?: 

<'99. 'ihere in nov an efficient, interdistrict radio corimuni cat ions system, Tlie 
Mission was informed that the Hirh Commissioner holds a v;eekly conference with 
the iiix district administrators by this means. In addition, all islands havint? 
peririam.nt populations have tvro-way radio communication with district centres • 

5 . Postal oorviee 

300. lite potital system in . icronesia is OT>erated by the United States Post 
Office and iicronesian nostal addressee; come within the United States zip code 
classification. Although the ilission was ^iven no information on the staffinip; 
and management of tiie post office structure, individual post offices in the 
districts vn^eared to be largely manned by iicronesian personnel and postal 
services seeu.ed to be handled efficiently, 

301. HaviP' no information on postal revenue and expenditures within Micronesia, 
we feel ^unable to formulate any firm opinions on post office management. Ue 
wi.sh, hovever, to make certain observation;:. 

302. First, all post offices are clearly narked "United States Post Office", 
wicroneaia is not a United States Territory. Lven if, for sound practical and 
financial reasons, it is dei^iraLle to continue postal services there as a 
part of thQ United States postal system and if this is acceptable to the 
.icronesians , v;e question *;liether it is desirable or necessary to label post 
offices in ; icronesia in tiiis way. 

303t Second, is it really necessary at this tii/ie to, continue the postal service 
as a part of the United States system? Could not the existin/;; staff and 
facilities be transferred to tlie Ilicronesian administration while maintaining ^ 
the existinr nostal rate structure? V/e reco^^nize that any judgement on this 
matter must depend upon considerations of cost and Personnel factors. V/e would 
recommend, however, that the Administration and the Congress of tiicronesia give 
some attention to the question. 

20U. Tliird, ue feel that consideration should be riven to the issuance of a 
iiicronesian stamp series, whether or not the postal administration remains 
under the control of the United States Post Office. The possibilities for 
producinr: stamp desi/ms which will be attractive to collectors and tourists 
are clearly very large. One has only to recall the shell, animal and artefact 
series issued elsewhere in the Pacific area or to consider the possibility of 
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series on the underwater ships in Truk laf^oon, on stone money, on stick charts 
ana so on. Stamp issues oould become a useful source of revenue to Micronesia 
and we believe that it is time for this to be iiiven serious attention. 



I. Industry, commerce and trade 

305. It is (generally agreed that marine resources, agriculture and tourism are 
the three sectors where sii^nificant economic growth is feasible. ^ Genuine 
development in any or all of these sectors would have a stimulating effect on 
industry and comme. ce in Micronesia. 

306. I- ir, not to be expected that any large-scale industrial development would 
become feasible in the foreseeable future, fferket size, geographical dispersion, 
lack of natural resources and labour, land tenure problems, etc. make this 
improbable. Nevertheless, there is scope for the development of small industries 
directed towards import substitution and some (for example, coconut products, 
processed pepper, breadfruit chips, canned and dried fish) directed towards 
export markets. 

307. In the construction field, preference is given to Micronesian firms in 
regard to small local contracts. These firms are assisted through various 
measures, including the waiver of performance and payment bonds and the provision 
of technical and administrative assistance. Bidding for larger contracts is 
still dominated by outside firms and this is not likely to change. We consider 
it imrortant, however, that a significant training obligation be built into all 
such contracts, even though its inclusion may have some impact on costs and target 
dates. The value of such training in terms of long-term growth, particularly 
training at the management and professional levels and training in maintenance 
and not simply training in machine operation, usually far outweighs the 

extra cost to the Government. We believe that this principle should 
be applied in contract work on Kwajalein, where there is considerable scope for 
extending practical training to Micronesians , as well as in contracts elsewhere 
in the Territory. 

308. Progress in the development of marine resources and tourism should make 
possible the expansion and improvement of boat-building in Micronesia. It might 
be worth investigating more closely than appears to have been done hitherto the 
feasibility of constructing ferro-concrete boats in Micronesia. In this, as in 
other sectors, it is important that the Government give continuing management 
assistance to enterprises, including such matters as proper costing procedures. 

It is important, too, that elected representatives at all levels should ^^^^^^ . 
recognizrthe need for this, and the need for the proper and businesslike management 
of such enterprises if there is to be economic progress for the Territory as 
a whole. 

309. Tho handicraft industry needs to be developed in conjunction with the growth 
of tourism and the improvement of aviation services. The Mission was informed 
that the value of handicraft sales during the 1972 fiscal year was approximately 
$170,1400. These sales could undoubtedly be greatly increased through an 
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improvement in n/irketin^ arran.^ements and the abolition of the United States 
tariff, ^/e eonsi'ler tint tht^ Administrnt ion should trv to entabliah a territory- 
wido handicraft produoerr. ' association which could serve as a focus for the 
development uf quality controls anii the i'npruvement of the raarketing system. 
Such an association could ai;sist greatly in the haridlin.^ of export orders, 
includin/? proper invoicinr: and packa.^in^^ and would, for example, facilitate? the 
display and sale of Trust Territory handicrafts at the United Nations Gift Centre 
in Mew York, 

31'\ Denartment of Resources and Development has conducted a number of 

studies on the technical feasibility and narket potential of possible projects 
in the industrial and commercial sectors. The Department also assists small 
entreproneurr? Lo set up and mana-^e their businesses. Althouf^h it is encouraf;ing 
th'it the Administration is attempting to st'''nulate the establishment of uusiness 
enterprises, it is clear also that the staff and financial resouices available 
to the Donartment for this purpose are very limited and that, as it is now 
organized, it is not able to pursue the kind of vi^prous and active policy which 
is necessary to develop entrepreneurs in the commercial and industrial fields. 

311 • recalled the work of ?'^r. Ilanokar Iladkarni, a trainin.^^ expert from the 
United Ilations Industrial Development Or^ranization (UNIDO), in advising the 
Governtnent of Panua Mew Guinea on this subject some three years a/^o. It would 
be beneficial to Micronesia if it could obtain similar expert assistance and we 
recommend to the Administering^ Authority that an approach be made to UNIDO for 
this ptirpose. 

312. ' V i,he point of viev of balance of trade the position of Micronesia 
continues to be appallinrr. As the ''::aT.ittt?e on Resources and Development of the 
House of Representatives noted in its 1912 report, imports ''are at much higher 
levels than could possibly be maintained by an economy based solely on Micronesian 
resources**. As the Territory operates vdthin the United States dollar area, there 
has been no real constraint upon the Government to develop policies to reduce the 
n;rcw'in^? imbalance of trade. Yet, clearly, if Micronesia is to have any real 
options in the future about the kind vf relationships which it migiiO wish vo have 
with the rost of the world, a serious effort i.aust be made to reduce the rate of 
growth of imports and to develop new exports. The Administcrin/i; Authority has 

a specific obligation under article 6.2 of the Trusteeship Af^reement to promote 
such an effort. Although the territorial Government is evidently trying to 
develop exyort markets and to promc^te enterprises which can x^^oduce fjoods now 
bein<^ imported, we v^ro not r^iven any reason to believe that the Administering 
Authority views this task as a matter of hif;h priority. In particular we could 
not but note the paradox implicit in the fact that the Administering Authority 
continues to assert its nrefer^^ntial position in ref^ard to investment in the 
Territory - throar:h its interpretation of article 8.1 of the Trusteeship 
Afjreenent - and, at the same time, continues to deny the extension to the Territory 
of the sane preferential '^uty-free status accorded to United States Territories. 
This seem,3 to us like havinrr a r-ake and eatinj^; it* 

313. Ar: t^v^ future i>tatus negotiations mov*^ ahead, it is late in the day for 

ohan:.^:i, ;!ev^•r^heJl;3L; , and havitr- i:\ mini th^* uri icrtokinf^^ given by the Secretary 
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of the Interior some four years Ef^o, we consider that the Administering Authority 
should take definite action now to extend a preferential status to Micronesia 
and should fjuaraiitee the continuation of that status for a number of years 
(sufficient to have an impact on the j;rowth of export-oriented industries there) 
irrespective of tho choices Micronesia mit^ht make about its future status. 

3lU. \ti this connexion, we took note of a bill enacted by the Congress of 
Micronfesia at its most recent session allowing a refund of import taxes paid on 
goods imported to the Territory and subsequently exported. 

315. Apart from the special considerations which apply to the United States 
market, it seems clear that there is good potential for the export of Micronesian 
a(?ricultural and marine products to neighbouring countries. The limiting factors 
lie rather in the development of regular and growing production within Micronesia, 
the improvement of transportation and marketing arrangements and the overcoming 
of such difficulties as quarantine controls. While Micronesia should continue 
to explore overseas market possibilities and should make its potentifld better 
known through trade missions, throuf^h the activities of United States 
representatives overseas, etc. the more important need (in terms of improvement 
in the balance of trade) is to concentrate on the development of production 
at hone wivh import substitution as the primary objective. 



J . Planning and financing development 
1. Planning machinery 

316. A census is to be conducted throughout the Trust Territory later this year 
(probably September /October) and a revised census form is being prepared. The 
information obtained as a result of the census should provide a good basis for 
future plannin";. 

317. A Territorial Planning Co-ordinating Coinmittee was set up early in 1972. 
The Mission did not obtain a clear picture of the manner in which this Committee 
was operating. VJe had the impression, however, that the Co-ordination of 
planning between Administration headquarters and the districts left something to 
be desired. In a real sense, planning begins at the district level and there is 
a fundamental need to co-ordinate at the initial stage. 

318. In each district there are economic development officers, district planners 
and a district economic development board. In some districts there appeared to 
be a disposition to view the duties of the economic development officers as 
primarily the processing of loan applications to the Development Fund and 
occasionally with tourist promotion instead of with economic development and 
planning as a whole. Likewise, district planners seemed on occasion to have to 
take on ad hoc duties to the detriment of their general planning role. 

319. We have no doubt that a serious effort has been mad*? in the past few years 
to improve the planning and co-ordination of economic programmes within the 
Administration. Nevertheless, it is clear not only from our observations but 
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also from the statements of departmental spokesmen during congressional .loint 
committee budget hearinpjs that there are serious gaps between intention and 
performance that there is still too little effective liaison and co-ordination 
between the districts and headquarters , and within headnuarters between varioua 
departments. 

320. V/e feel that it is to a degree the responsibility of the Congress of 
Micronesia to oversee the development of plemning and co-ordination within the 
Administration. As is noted in the introduction to the present chapter, the 
Congress has recently become more and more involved in economic programming. 
This development is facilitated by the detailed budget hearings conducted by the 
Joint Committee on Programme and Budget Planning • Congress had before it at its 
last session a number of proposals for the establishment of development planning 
bodies, although none of these was adopted. Whether or not any nefw machinexy 
would facilitate planning, there is a need for the Congress to attempt to 
formulate general guidelines for development priorities. With a clear statement 
of priorities, at least some of the reasons for the failure of departments to 
co-ordinate activities would disappear. 

2. Public finance 

(a) United States appropriations 

321. Funds available to the Trust Territory Government for its expenditure are 
derived from three sources at present: the appropriation of the United States 
Congress , other United States grant programmes and local revenue. Of approximately 
$7U million provided for the fiscal year 1973, the ar^DroDriation of the United States 
Congress constitutes about 8l per cent and other United States grants account 

for about 13 per cent. Local revenue thus provides only some 6 per cent of 
total expenditure. 

322. The Trust Territory Oovemment has no legal authority to obtain loan funds 
from institutional or private sources in Micronesia, the United States or 
elsewhere. Nor has the Administering Authority sought to obtain development 
credits for Micronesia from international development institutions. A minor 
amount of development assistance has been obtained from the United Nations system 
through the provision of fellowships. 

323. Over the past few years, the Administering Authority has provided to 
Micronesia what, measured on a per capita basis and compared with the earlier 
years of its stewardship, must be regarded as very substantial fJ^^.anclal support. 
Legislation has not yet been proposed to the United States Congress to 
authorize appropriations to the Trust Territory for the fiscal year 197^ and 
subsequent years. We understand, however, that the amounts available for 197^ 
and 1975 are likely to be significantly leas than the current appropriation. In 
fact, on the basis of the preliminary figure for 1975, the Administration and 
the Congress of Micronesia are assuming that most of the items relating to the 
capital improvements programme for that year will have to b« deleted. 
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32U. Many 'licronosians expressed themselves to the Mission about this likely 
reduction in the level of the United States appropriation. Recognizing the 
need ultimately to become less dependent on United States financing , and aware 
of the problem created by the Administration's failure to spend all capital 
improvement funds in the past years, they generally argued that, at this time, 
the Administering Authority should maintain its support, at least at the existing 
level, because of its obligation to promote development under the Trusteeship 
Agreement • 

325. Conscious of the words of article 6.2 of that Agreement: 

"6. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 b of the Charter, the 
Administering Authority shedl: 

'*2. Promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the 
inhabitants, and to this end shedl regulate the use of natural resources; 
encourage the development of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; 
protect the inhabitants against the loss of their lands and resourcefi; 
and improve the means of transportation €uid communication;'' 

aid believing that the progress made so far by the Administering Authority in 
discharge of its main obligation is disappointingly slight, we arc unable, 
nevertheless, to say that a given level of external assistance should be 
continued. We believe that there is a great need for more active government 
policies in several sectors of the economy and have no doubt that staff cuts 
in certain areas and a massive reduction of the capital improvement programme 
could seriously delay economic development. On the other hand, if the 
Micronesians , through their parliamentary representatives, are t^hemselves now 
brou^^Ht to determine how best to SDend the available funds and where to make 
necessary retrenchments, it may be that such surgical measures could do something 
to promote movement in the direction of an economy better suited to the Territory 
than that which exists at present. 

326. It is, moreover, impossible to ignore the fact that decisions on such 
questions must now, to some degree, be influenced by the negotiations for a new 
political status. Whatever the result of these negotiations, what Micronesia 
now needs are assurances that the level of United States financial support will 
be held at least to a certain minimum for a reasonable length of time. Such 
assurances would enable the Congress of Micronesia to embark on a serious 
reconsideration cf the structure of the economy and measures for its development. 
One question which will have to be given serious attention, if the total level 
of revenue available to the Administration is likely to fall sharply, is the 
extent to which the Congress can afford to maintain expenditures in the social 
and educational spheres without achieving a sounder economy on which to base them. 

(b) Local revenue 

327. A major financial objective should be to increase the rate of growth of 
local revenue- A very substantial increase in the percentage of government 
expenditures financed from local revenue will only be feasible when there has been 
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real rrOfT*^''>s in tho econom:". Nevertheless, the introduction of innome and 
business receipts taxes in 1971 did produce considerable additions to revenue, and 
further measures to increase local revenue should be studied. Bills were, in fact, 
introduced into the Con^jresy of Micronesia at its most recent session aimed, 
inter alia , at establishinr; a {graduated tax scale and increased rates, but these 
bills were not enacted. The Con^^ress should give further attention to this 
matter at a later sei^sion. Havin^^ in mind that revenue from import taxes, 
zuch of which coia-i from food-stuffs, bevera/;es, cigarettes and tobacco, amounted 
to only $761,000 in the fiscal year 1972, we sugf;est also that consideration be 
given to raising the import duties on some of these items both for revenue 
purposes and to ancoura^?e import substitution in food-stuffs. 

(c) Development finance for the private sector 

323. Changes in the operation of the Economic Development Loan '^und referred to 
in the report of the 1970 Visiting Mission were subsequently introduced. Although 
we heard many complaints about the operation of the Fund, mainly having to do 
with delays in taking decisions^ the need to refer decisions from the districts 
to headquarters and allegations of favouritism, we had the impression that the 
Fund was now operatinf; reasonably well. Applications are processed by district 
boards and district administrators and may be approved at this level if under 
$5,000 (to be raised to OlO,000). Appropriate eligibility criteria are applied 
in the consideration of applications and where loeuis have been approved, a watch 
is maintained, at least in theory, over the disbursement of funds and the operation 
of enterprises. The percentage of delinquencies appears to have fallen and the 
loan rand ceiling is now establishing at $5 million, although some $3 million 
of this her. still to be appropriated by the United States Congress. Direct and 
guarantee:! loans approved in the past year amoxmted to Just over $1 million. 

329. Two other special loan funds, the Marine Resources Development Loan Fund 
($500,000) and the Production Develoment Loan Fund ($600,000) have been created 
by the Con/;ress of Micronesia and will be operated in much the same way as the 
Economic Development Loan Fund. 

330. There appears to be some variation in the effectiveness of operation and 
utilization of these funds among the districts. We consider that the Administration 
should be more active in disseminating information about the funds and encouraging 
potential entrepreneurs to make use of them. There is also need to exercise a 
continuous and careful supervision of the use to which loans are put emd of the 
fulfilment of repayment obligations. 

331. Last year, the Congress of Micronesia enacted legislation setting up a Board 
of Directors to study the feasibility of establishing a bank of Micronesia. The 
Board has presented an interim report and has been given an extension of time; 

it is now required to submit a final report by 1 January 197^. The consultants 
employed by the Board are of the opinion that v;hat is most needed and what the 
bank should be, initially at least, is a development bank offering long-term 
loans and providing a framework for the extension of technical assistance to loan 
recipients. The consultants informed the Misoiun that, although they had not 
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given detailed attention to the question of capital requirements, pending a 
deoisicn on whether the bank should be primarily a development or a commercial 
bank, they considered that the several existing loan funds could be consolidated 
within the bank with additional financing through grants, assistance from 
international development banks and possibly loan or equity support from the 
commercial sector. 

332. Ve share the view of the consultants that what is required in the present 
circumstances is a development bank and that existing loan funds might well be 
conaolidalHd in the bank, where, hopefully, loan management would be simplified. 

( d ) I nternational assistance 

333. The Administering Authority submitted an application for Micronesia to 
become an associate member of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) to its twenty-ninth session. This application has been endorsed by 
ECAFE, and we welcome this development which we regard as overdue. We recommend 
that prompt action be taken after membership is achieved to obtain membership 
for Micronesia in the Asian Development Bank. \Je hope that the Administering 
Authority will consider meetinr or guaranteeing^ the necessary capital subscription 
for such membership. 

33**. At the thirty-ninth session of the. Trusteeship Council the representative 
of the Administerinc Authority informed the Council that agreement had been 
reached between the Administering^ Authority and UNDP for the UNDP Regional 
Representative in Apia to be assigned responsibility for handling requests for 
UNDP assistance fron Iticronesia. Council members understood that formal 
arran^^ements would thereafter be conpleted between the Administering Authority 
and UNDP for tho establishment of a propiramme of UNDP assistance. \^ile the 
Mission was in Micronesia, it learned that no progress had been made in concluding 
a basic ap;reement between UIIDP and the Administering Authority. We cannot 
understand the reason for delay; we believe that the conclusion of such an 
agreement, which would provide the necessary framework for the development of 
a UIIDP country pro/rramme, to be a matter of urgency; and we call on the 
Administering: Authority and UNDP to take prompt action in this regard. 

335. Conclusion of an ar^reenent with UNDP will facilitate the extension of 
assistance from other United Nations agencies to Micronesia. V/e have noted above 
the probable value of seeking expert assistance in the field of small-scale 
business promotion from UNIDO. V/e recommend also exploration of the possibility 
of obtaining technic::il advice in certain nreas from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the Unitc.l llations (FAO). 

336. Unless and until Micronesia assuner. ^. new political status, it is perhaps 
prematur^^ to ^vmrader whether other St ites will oontemtilate extending bilateral 
foreign aid to ;iicronei?in . However, there is no reason why Micronesians , 
havin*;: privane relationships vitli representatives of other States should not 
be^in to explore possibilities. 
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3. Private fingmce 



337. The credit unions (now numbering U5, with total assets of $2.8 million, 
over $3 million in loans in 19T1 and $12.3 million in loans since the 
commencement of the credit union movement) have a potentially useful role to 
play in economic development. As the 1970 Mission noted, however, and as 
continues to be the case, their loans have been applied only in exceptional 
cases to productive investments. 

338. Other private savings in Micronesia are growing but very slowly. 
Co-operatives have in certain cases been important sources of investment funds. 
The Administration should consider what, if any, other institutional measures 
might encourage private saving and the channelling of savings into productive 
enterprise. 

339. The problem of the availability of local capital resources needs to be 
considered together with the question of foreign investment, for the latter, 
if it is to be of benefit to the Micronesian people, must be made only in 
conjunction with substantial local shareholdings whether the latter are from 
private or public sources. 

U. Foreign investment 

3U0. Some few individuals expressed doubts to the Mission about foreign investment 
in principle. However, the more common opinion was that foreign investment was 
desirable and would greatly assist the growth of the Micronesian economy. All 
persons expressing this opinion added, however, that foreign investment should 
be closely controlled, both through district and territorial measures, to ensure 
that Micronesian interests were protected and that the main part of the benefits 
derived from the exploitation of Micronesia's resources should go to Micronesia. 

3Ul. The report of the 1970 Visiting Mission describes the provisions of the 
Foreign Investors Business Permit Act which governs outside investment in 
Micronesia. The Act appaarc to have worked reasonably well. The criteria laid 
down in the Act are, in principle, appropriate for the protection of Micronesian 
interests and the interpretations of, and amendments to, the Act since its 
enactment into law have made it a relatively successful measure for controlling 
foreign investment for the purpose of promoting both economic development and 
Micronesian advantage. 

3U2. Residual problems are the relative ei fectiveness of district investment 
boards, where in some cases there appears to be a need for the Administration 
to provide better qualified assistance, and, what is a more fundamental problem, 
the means of developing riicronesian participation in Joint enterprises, 
taking into account local attitudes and the shortage of capital resources. The 
Administration should play a more active role in this matter, both, as suggested 
earlier* by exploring ways and means of eneourai»in/» private savin-'S and investment, 
and by takin^* up shareholdings either as permanent public investments or for later 
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disposal to Micronesian investors . We were informed that legislative action 

would be required to permit the Administration to acquire shares in such enterprises. 

\ti recommend ^hat such legislation be enacted. 

3U3, The main issue regarding foreign investment which the Mission had to consider 
was that of investment from non-United States sources. Foreign investment in 
Micronesia has so far been restricted to investment by United States investors 
by executive decision of the Administering Authority. The latter has based 
itself on its own interpretation of article 8.1 of the Trusteeship Agreement which 
reads as follows: 

"In discharging its obligations under Article I6 d of the Charter, as 
defined by Article 83 (2) of the Charter, the Administering Authority, 
subject to the requirements of security, and the obligation to promote 
the advancement of the inhabitants , shall accord to nationals of each 
Meniber of the United Nations and to companies and associations organized 
in conformity with the laws of such Member, treatment in the Trust 
Territory no less favourable than that accorded therein to nationals , 
companies and associations of any other United Nation except the 
Administering Authority.'' 

3UU. In 1971, the Senate of the Congress of Micronesia sought some elaboration 
of the Administering Authority's attitude to that article. In responding to 
the Senate, the High Commissioner said that he had been advised by the United 
States State Department in the following terms: 

"Exceptions to requirements of uniform treatment pennitted on basis of 
United States CJovemnent security requirements and obligations of use tc 
promote advancement of inhabitants. The Trust Agreement binds both the 
United States and Micronesians , the United States being responsible for 
the latter, while the Trust Agreement remains in force. As a general 
rule, therefore, the United States Government must permit all nationals , 
companies or associations referred to in Article 8 (l) to trade or invest 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands on equal terms if permitted. 
The United States Government therefore has taniformly limited commercial 
and Investment activities to Micronesian and American companies and 
Individuals , relying on them with federal assistance and incentives to 
encourage economic development of Micronesia." 

3U5. We interpret this statement as meaning that the Administering Authority, 
being then unprepared to accept in Micronesia investment from all foreign sources 
on equal temfi, recognized a consequential obligation on itself to ensure that 
economic development progress as a result of local and United States private 
investment and Administering Authority support would at least match the development 
prospects which v^ould have emerged if Micronesia were open to foreign investment 
from any source. 

3U6. This obligation has clearly not been fulfilled. We have no doubt, leaving 
aside for the moment the question of the protection of Micronesian Interests, 
that economic development in Micronesia would have gone ahead more rapidly if 
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article 3.1 had not been interpreted by the Adninistering Authority in the way 
in which it has been interpreted. 

3U7. We believe that the terms of article 8,1 do not in themselves prevent the 
United States Government from permitting non-United States investment in 
Micronesia, Article 8.1 simply requires the Administering Authority to give 
all States equally favourable treatment but with the discretiont if it should 
wish to exercise it, to accord itself more favourable treatment than any. 
Article 8.1 should also be interpreted in the li^Tht of Article 76 d of the 
Charter, which prescribes that one of the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System is to ensure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals''. 

3**t^. It is our understanding that similar restrictions have not been imposed 
in other Trust Territories. We found during our visit to Micronesia, that 
there was overwhelming support in all districts from legislatures, officials and 
the public for chanptiing the interpretation of article 8.1 to permit investment 
from non-United States sources, 

31*9. There may have been good reasons in the past for the Administering 
Authority to fear that the opening of JUcronesia to foreign investment from any 
source would result in the exploitation of Micronesian resources by foreigners. 
VFith the adoption of the Foreign Investors Act, referred to above, and the 
establishiTient of a system of reasonably effective controls, this fear is no 
longer valid. The present position of the Administ'^ring Authority simply gives 
special preference to United States investors without conferring concomitant 
advantages on Micronesia. At the sane time, the protection argument has long 
since been demolished by the clear evidence of non-United States investment in 
Micronesia behind Micronesian fronts with the consequential effey..ts of evading 
the proper application of the Foreign Investors Act, a loss of tax revenue and 
so on. 

350. Ve are strongly of the opinion that the Admi -.mistering Authority should now, 
and promptly, revise its previous interpretation of article 8.1 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement and should for the future delegate to the established 
structure of investment acceptance decisions in tlicronesia power to accept or 
refuse investments from all sonrces , includin^^ non-United States nationals. 

351 ♦ the sane tir.ie, we wouli urre the A.lninist ration to review and keep 
under close scrutiny the orerations of the Forei>^n Investors Act to ensure that 
all p^vrniits issued and ill cperationr. cotiducted under those permits onsure that 
a reasonable share of the betiefits '^V ♦^ho i.westnent j.orrue to thi^ Micronesian 
people. 



352. There have been many studies conduoto^l of Mioro!u\uan econoric needs, both 
general and particular, '^e have no viah to nU^ throu^Th owr own report, or 
throu|3jh our recommendations , to the m:iny oth.^r unread {^apero ^rrowin^:? yellow 
on dusty shelves* 



However, we Iimv*..- a seru^e of ^pecini wdrciu.is t:viices at this t. le. Ihe time 
is special because of tUo negotiation of a new political status ana the toarim? 
that the state the ev'ono"\y has u;)on that status. Tliere is a need.^ havin^^ in 
mincl the options for lolitical status^ to rethink the w.iys in which the 
Micronesian econoTry should aiid could be develored. 

35^. V/e believe, therefore, that the Administering Authority should commission a 
new full review of the ec^ r.jray of the Territory, a review which would, of course, 
take account of but co beyond the reports prepared for the Trust Territory between 
1966 and 1969. './e believe this review sl:ould be conducted on the basis of the 
probable results of the future status ne.^otiacions betv;een Micronesia and the 
Adnunisterin/T Authority. It should be based on priorities for development 
forraulated by the Micronesians themselves and on assum^^tions about financial 
support which would take into account the potentialities for obtaining loans 
and possible foreir^n assistance, as well as the continuation of a subsidy from 
the Administering; Authority. 

355. Havimn; in mind the desirability of establishing closer links between the 
Trust Territory and ini lational institutions in re.r^ard to the economic 
development of the ^^xar.>-iS, and with the hope that Micronesian membership in 
ECAFE and the Asian Development Bank will soon be achieved and a basic agreement 
with UIIDP concluded, we recorimend that the Administering Authority invite 
appropriate international bodies to carry out a full economic s rvey of 
Micronesia and to propose a new, balaticed and realistic development plan* If 
this proposal is acceptable, we should like to su/5gest that consideration be 
given to involving the United Nations Development Advisory Teara^, established 
in Bangkok under the auspices of KCAFE for work in the South Pacific, together 
with such experts from UHDP and the Asian Development Bank as might be necessany 
to make up a team competent \.o examne and report on all aspects of economic 
development in Micronesia. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 



A. Medical and health services 



1. General 

356. Since 1970, there have been increases in the number of medical staff of 
^he territorial Department of Health Services. The figures of the main 
categories of staff are as follows (1970 figures in parentheses): 13 medical 
doctors (11); 39 medical officers (35); I8I graduate nurses including registerea 
nurses (I80); 227 practical nurses (213); 203 health assistants (lUl). All 13 
medical doctors are expatriates (2 Micronesians have completed courses for a 
medical degree in the United States and are serving their internship training 
before returning to the Te/ritory next year). Thirty-eight out of the 39 medical 
officers are Micronesians (all Micronesians in 1970) as are all the health 
assistants. Ninety-six per cent of the graduate and practical nurses are 
Micronesians compared with 75 per cent in 1970. The doctor /patient ratio is 
1:2,000; for health assistants, the ratio is 1:500, and for all categories of 
nurses it is 1:250. There are 18 dental officers (I8 in 1970) all of whom are 
Micronesians and who, like the medical officers, are graduates of the Fiji 
School of Medicine. In 1970, a Micronesian took over the post of Director of the 
Department of Health Services. 

357. There are approximately 100 students studying outside the Trust Territory in 
medical and paramedical fields. A number of the medical and dental officers are 
following post-graduate studies abroad under the auspices of tht World Health 
Organization (WHO). The School of Nursing in Saipan, which now nas an enrolment 
capacity of 80 students a year, offers a two -and- a- half- year training progranme 
to enable nursing graduates to obtain the internationally recognized Associate of 
Science degree in nursing. The School of X-Ray Technologists and Medical Repair 
also offers a training progranme. 

358. Since 1966, appropriations by the Administering Authority for the health 
services have increased from $2.1 million to $6.0 million in 1972. Thi t latter 
figure represents 10 per cent of the Trust Territory budget and it is estinated 
that by 1975, up to 15 per cent of the budget will be for health. 

359. Despite tne increased expenditure on health, ptundards, except in some of 
the district centres, are too low and there is a marked and all too obvious 
contrast between the facilities available in the main population centres and 
those existing in the more remote areas. The undersigned feel that in addition to 
continuing its efforts to raise general hetlth standards, and subject to the 
detailed recommendations given In the following paragraphs, the Administration 
should concentrate on bringing the type of medical care now available in some 

of the district centres within the easy reach of all inhabitants of the Territory. 
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We note from the statements of the Administration that this is their intention, 
but feel that there is a lona way to ro before this goal will be achieved. 

360. While in Truk, the Mission saw the newly initiated MEDEX programme in 
operation. The programme has as its primary objective the training of what are 
termed physician's assistants through the up-grading of giaduate nurses and 
health assistants currently serving in the Territory. It was envisaged that MEDEX 
graduates would be able to relieve physicians in the hospitals of routine medical 
care in the hospitals, thereby giving the physicians more time to deal with 
acutely ill patients. 

3oi. Despite the increase in medical manpowei over the past few years, there is 
still a shortage of qualified physicians and ovner key personnel. The health 
service has experienced great difficulty in recruiting suitably educated young 
Micronesians who wish to follow a medical career and it has also not been easy to 
recruit expatriate doctors, especially surgeons and other specialists, to serve 
in the Trust Territory. 

362. We were impressed with the energy and the qualities of the Micronesian 
medical officers and we also heard good reports of the nurses graduating from 
the Saipan School of Nursing. 

S63. Generally speaking, we were not so impressed with the standard of those 
health assistants we saw working in thp field. Many had received no formal 
training in medical schools. Although all health aides are scheduled to receive 
in-service training from time to time, many of them appeared to have only a 
rudimentary idea of basic medical practices, and the standard of hygiene observed 
at some dispensaries was deplorable, to say the least. We accordingly welcome the 
MEDEX programme and hope that funds can be found to continue its operation well 
beyond the two years envisaged at present. We also consider that, as has already 
been tentatively outlined for the Marshalls and for Truk, the primary object of 
the MEDEX programme should not be to raise the standard of physicians' assistants 
in the district hospitals but to improve the over-all medical competence of 
health a£,si8tance and health care in general in the outlying areas. 

36U. We share the concern of the Department of Heath Services about the difficulty 
of encouraging young Micronesians to take up medical careers. One or two 
districts he.ve encouraged high school students to work in the hospitals on a 
part-time basis, and this example could profitably be followed in other areas. 
The manpower shortage will be particularly acute when the new teaching and 
referral hospital at Ponape has been completed. Difficulty has already been 
experienced in staffing the new hospital at Truk. 

?. Health facilities 
(a) Hospitals 

365. Under the present hospital rebuilding programme, the subdistrict hospitals 
at Ebeye and Kusaie should be completed within the next 12 months. Work is also 
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::cli^'Mlulc'd to r.tart on tlio lonp-planiied Pcvi'ir- teacliinr and referral hospital. 
Iliore are currently ^c?i> Uor^jatal b^ di^ in lh»- .rur»t Territory with ten occupancy 
rate of 66 per cent and a bed/population raiiu of 1:200, \7ith the completion of 
the Ponape riosnital^ thf^^ number of hospital bods is expected to reach 600 by 
1975. i^ifficult aiid complicated cuues v/hica cannot be handled in the Trust Territory 
ho;;pital3 are referred to f/uan ;iaval Hospital or to Honolulu, Some referrals are 
liow bein?'^ nade within the Territory to tlie nev/ hospital at Truk, but referrals 
outside the Territory art costin.' tho Administration 0800,000 annually. The 
M.^»r:ion was told that the teaching and referral liospital to be built at Ponape 
v;ill oe able to handle all referrals, 

Apt^roxiiiiately 80^000 people live within relatively easy reach of hospitals. 
• iie rei.jainin.: 27fCJOO live in the outer islandii and receive medical or public 
ii^'ait;: L;ervices by means of field Ljervice ships or aircraft which visit the 
i liand:'., .special trips an^ made in case of an emerr^ency. The Mission was told 
that th;* dif'trict ntj?ilth centres have obtained additional vehicles and boats in 
order to increase the vquency of visits to the neif^hbourinp islands and outlying 

3<'7. The laGiuon was told tiiat remodellinf; and repaintinp: were scheduled for the 
di:;trict iio.untals at Koror, ilajuro and Sainan, An additional 20-bed pediatric 
ward in ^alau is exn.^cted to be cormleted hv the end of the fiscal year 1973, A 
new district ho:;pital has lon^; been scheduled for Yap, but it is now uncertain 
wiietiior a new one will be built or the existing; buildinp;s remodelled. 

iC''^. The hope expressed by the 1970 Visitinr ilission that the hospital 
construction plan would i^e implorrented accordin*: to schedule lias not been realized, 
iliis ir, particularly evident with ren;ard to the proposed hospital at Ponape whose 
.>M.e was ciiMred in IO70; no constriiction v^ork has been started to date. The 
reconstruction of Kusaie and tbeye have also fallen well behind schedule, and it 
is disappointin.'^ that funds liavc not yet been allocated for the reconstruction 
of Yap, exactly the situation prevailinr^ in 1970, Tlie severe cutbacks in the 
Territory capital irit r overrent nro^^raiiiiie will severely hamper the hospital 
buil<linj' t>ro'*ramrT.e , 

36?, In the fi.ore recently built hospitals, conditions appeared (generally adequate 
to ?:,c^t jresf^nt needs. The conditions in tlie older hospitals, however, such as 
those at Yap, ronatH;, Kusaie and, to a lesser extent, ilajuro could well impede 
their nroT)er functioninr, althourli the doctors were doing their best to provide 
adt' iuate care. An example of such di f ficultifjs was the outbreak of post-operational 
infection caused 'ipparently by a faulty air circulation system at Ponape ho55pital 
and the rener'illy primitive level of laboratory facilities in most districts, 
v/iti; ttir' notable excei-tion of Irvil^, Anytiiinr except the most simple chemical 
•dialysis had either to i)e done at Truk or sent outsi^le the Territorv to !!onolulu or 
^iuar. The standard of p;cncral hvricne and cloarliness also varied fron district to 
di.^trict but the 'lission was assured th-it, except in Ponape, infection, t^oat,- 
oper-itior/^l or otherwise, w-is not a problem. 



(b) Dispensaries 



370. Many of the I5U dispensaries nc-.a r^jMlicement. The Mission was told that 
some of the dispensaries would be replaced during the next two years. The Mission 
was also told that most of the dispensaries could, when necessary, communicate with 
the district centres by radio either to ask for instructions or to seek evacuation 
of the patient to hospital by aircraft or special vessel. 

371. The Mission observed that many of the dispensaries were generally in 
substandard conditions: unsuitable buildings, inadequately equipped and with 
medical and surgical materials in short supply. It was told that there had been 
some improvement in the provision of medical and surgical supplies from that noted 
by the 1970 Visiting Mission. As pointed out above, the Mission was concerned 
about the standard of hygience at nany of the dispensaries it visited. 

372. We hope that, despite the enforced cutback in the capital improvement 
programme, funds will be found to replace the substandard dispensaries. Comments 
have been made elsewhere on the irregular nature of the field service trips which 
made the servicing: and supervising of health services away from the district 
centre a haphazard affair. This is an additional reason for allocating high 
priority not only to the rebuilding of substandard dispensaries, especially in the 
outlying areas, but also to the construction of new units in those places where 

a significant section of the population has no direct access to medical facilities. 

3. Maternal and child health 

373. Ante-natal and post-natal care are available at the clinics of the six 
district hospitals. Field health assistants and nurses conduct clinics on a less 
regular basis on the outer islands and refer cases with complications to the 
district hospital for further care. According to figures provided by the 
Administration, the proportion of registered live births in hospitals has increased 
from U7 per cent in I96I to 68 per cent in 1971. Physicians attended about 

25 per cent of all registered births in 1971 and graduate nurses attended 
approximately 26 per cent. Low birth weights, pre-maturity and neo-natal deaths 
account for a large: percentage of deaths at birth. The infant mortality rate 
was 38 per thousand live births in 1971 (21.2 per thousand in the United States) 
against a rate of UO.l per thousand live births in 19^0. 

37U. We note *hat modern medical care is generally more accepted by Micronesians 
than in the p'-ist, and more mothers apparently prefer hospitalization to home 
attendance by traditional midwives at the time of birth. Difficulties of 
transportation, however, :revent many mothers from attending a district 
hospital for ante-natal or post-natal care, and pregnant women are often unable 
to get to the hospital in time for the birth of their children. This problem could 
be overcome by improvements in transportation and by the general raising of medical 
standards in out-district dispensaries. The infant death-rate is still too high 
and there is an urgent need for a higher standard of pediatric care (including 
more pediatricians) throughout the Territory. 



U. Public horxlth 



375. With the ndvent of urbanization in the fom of raiiidly f^rowinf? district 
centres and the movement to a cash economy there is an increasing incidence 
of malnutrition in infants and preschool children. Anaemia, parasitism and 
diarrhoea are the mrjor causes of malnutrition. Filariasis, tuberculosis and 
amoebiasis are wnonpst the major serious diseases in the Territory. Oonorrhoeal 
infections are increasing: 620 cases were reported in 1972, compared with 

353 the previous year. Sanitary standards are still generally low and there are 
no modern sewaf^e systems outside the district centres. Althouf^h there is a 
refTular immunization prorrqmne and follow-up for school-ajre children, the 
Administration has failed to reach its fToal of complete immunization of all 
preschool children, especially in the outlying areas. 

376. One of the major tasks of the Administration should be to overcome the 
very low level of peneral health knowledge amonpst the population, especially in 
regard to personal hyfjiene and environmental sanitation. Public health education 
appears to be at a very rudimentary staRe and we recommend that more effort be 
expended on health propopanda, with a substantial increase in the use of radio 
broadcasts for this purpose. Greater emphasis should also he Placed on the 
teaching of basic hyeriene in the schools. We have noted the efforts of the 
Department of Health Services to improve environmental sanitation and to ensure 
that sanitary regulations are beinp enforced in bakeries, slaughterhouses and 
restaur e.it 8 . Nevertheless, much needs to be done in this area and a continued 
effort should be made to improve water supplies and community sanitation. Th'^ 
fact that amoebiasis is still second in incidence amonf^st reportable diseases 
demonstrates the inadequacy of the Territory's present sanitary standards. Finally, 
there is a need for consumer education. In view of the fact that the bulk of the 
diet in district centres consists of imported foods, legislation to introduce 
standards and controls is necessary. There is a need to develop a national food 
and nutrition policy. We note that this is also the view of the Department of 
Health and Services. 



B. Population growth and birth control 

377. The population of Micronesia has doubled over a period of 22 years, from 
5U,000 in 1950 to more than 107,000 in 1971. The (Treat bulk of the population is 
under Uk years of age and the percentage of the child-bearinff population is 
crowing rapidly. According to the territorial health authorities, the 1971 figure 
for the natural increase of population was 2.85» compared with 1 per cent in the 
United States. In those districts where the growth rate is particularly high, 
such as Truk, concern was expressed to the Mission about population trends. 
It Is probable that the decreasing death-rate (5.'* in 1970 compared with 13.1 in 
1950), combined with the high birth-rate (constant at 33 per thousand since 1950), 
and the- fact that a large part of the population is now moving into child-bearing 
age will lead to a dramatic increase in population during the next few years. 
Although not an urgent problem, it soon could be, and we have accordingly noted 
with interest the introduction of family planning services. It was explained 
to us that this programme is a very delicate subject in the Territory because 
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of the cultural and social traditions* We were also told that the objections which 
were very strongly voiced when the pror^rainme was introduced five years ago are now 
bein^; overcome, 

C. Community development 

378. Three organizations are involved in community development in the Trust 
Territory: the Community Development Office, the community action acencies and the 
civic action teams (the Seabees). 

379. The Seabees, in partnership with the local authorities, undertake various 
kinds of construction including roads, classrooms, dispensaries and water storage 
facilities. A major role of the civic action teams is on-the-job training of 
Micronesians. There are currently seven civic action teams in the six districts 
of the Trust Territory. 

380. The activities of the Community Development Office in respect of young 
people, women's interests and low-cost housing are described elsewhere in the 
present report. In the fiscal year 1972, community facilities valued at 

$601, 90U were financed through 58 grants (33 grants valued at $389sOOU in 1971). 
The Government's contribution for these projects amounted to $U02,U86 and 
matching contributions from the communities amounted to $60,603 in cash and 
$86,801 in labour and other in-kind contributions ♦ representing a total local input 
of rouphly 27 per cent. In 197if the Government's share was $2lU^552 and the 
community's share was $U5»056 in cash and $129,393 in kind, with a total local 
input of per cent. 

381 • Head Start programmes for preschool children continued to be the main concern 
of the community action agencies. They have also been involved in other major 
programmes, including the Ponape skip-Jack project (valued at $153»976) and a 
regional economic c^^velopment programme in Palau. Minor projects include village 
water systems, recreation fields and multipurpose buildings. With the end of 
financing from the Office of Economic Opportunity, many of the projects now being 
undertaken by the community action agencies are Jeopardized, although attempts 
are being made to find alternative financing. 

382. We saw several examples of the work being conducted in communities through 
the agencies referred to above. Many of these were impressive, especially those 
carried out by the people of small communities who, without outside financing, 
and in some cases, expert technical assistance, could not have begun to tackle the 
projects in question. 

383. The 1970 Visiting Mission observed that there was a considerable overlapping 
of the functions of the Community Develcoment Division and the community action 
agencies. The ''unhealthy rivalry" mentioned by that Mission no longer appears 

to be a problem, but duplication of effort and lack of co-ordination still occur. 
Accordingly, we suggest that the work of the agencies concerned with community 
development be more efficiently co-ordinated and that a single department or 
individual be given responsibility for overseeing the work of the agencies. 
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V\U. Th^ '^ctiviti^ r. of the civic n.ction tc^rr, , which, on tt]o wholo, mtl- confined 

-ut. r list.rict:: l-.-v- 1m- n of \^:\,'V-\t t.o t}>. loo",l v.^oplt , ^sr«ci:dlv in 
those rL-notf •'.n-is rri vioiisly ru^^-L ctrcl ))V tht. district 'ind Ou-ntr-tl ^^ovornncnts • 
Th. Conrn Gs of Micron» sii hnrf .••on».' on rucor:l rr-^isin*'^ tlic work of the Sur^heos, 
V/»' hoT^L th.'it their serviced will continue to be n:icle ivr\il'ible is loru^ us tlie-y 
'^Te rcquvi'.tnl by th^. cronesi '^.nr, 'md thrit , in (1<*'Ci<linr how bt-st to ^n.-'ke use uf 
th^r-^, th.e Aci^iinist.r'^tiun vjill ^void opor-^itions which ctnnot bu t.^^ken over 
follov/in-' th..- thr-'Tturt- of the civic action tenns. 

Wi ^:.-!'e th-^t V\indr> will U- rr-Jt rivnilnblt to continue the work of the 
ccrrunity '-cninn -^.-^^ nci^s ^vA , in r^rticul'ir, th • li' -^cl Pt"rt rrc/.-^rrin, 

T'-^ . In M;: coursi- of its visit the- 'lincsion noted rhrnofenon for which the 
l-T vx: nditur - of funds on conrunity dovclornent ^^^ny hnvtj boon p.'irtly 
r» c;!:-^.!!.! . : th- r^rovinr dert^ndenco of r'Cor>lc in n^iny comunities on external 
'•.id f r tM'n"-nciri " ?orriunity work. In ^'\ny ir« .'is r.oor/lo ^.r* b^jiTonin^ loss willinp 
to Of.')ntril 'it- vol)irit.ur Vd'OMr fur projects within their own community nnd expect 
to in. :-'.i>i Hi'.f '>ny r>th' r ^^overnnent ^nriloyv... , ";iiis tr ndency \v^.s undoubtedly 
been encnur'^.^e{i by t\\ -action of district lo-^nslitur* s in findinr funds for the 
in rt.r c-. r.r nnlchin'' ^^r-^nt , which rreviously cr-ru. • xo]usiv'.ly fi-^on thi re sources 
of the individu-'.l co^j'^unit ies requestin-^ i rarticulnr i^ro^lvct. In othi.r cns(-3 
tho- 10 ! i r Cent contribution his bt.»on waived. As Pointed out by Mr, ?'ox.» the 
United r^'tionc '^oci'il 'md Welfare Adviser in the Pacific, in n rorort commissioned 
by the A'"'-:i!:ir,lr'^.tion , this drift away from self-ht-lr and from the use of the 
connunitv*s own resources towards total dependence -a subsidy is a contradiction 
of the b'uiie objective u of the community self^-help prof^ramr»ec and., in some 
instance:., '^.'^kes ti.on indistip.ruishal)le from the ca,tev^ory of public v/orks, 
Mr, Fox also r^rorted that districts were findin'^ it mor*- difficult to recruit 
community volunt^'ers to help with preschool activities, youth prorramrios , school 
dror-out'j, ni irhbourhood c-ntres, etc. More and more pooT>]e expected to be Paid 
f jr their Sv.rvi(v Thi3 is a cause for concern, enpeciallv in view of the recent 
cuts in external financin*'. We shar^- the hop- exrTessed by rir. Fox that this 
tr^nd can l:e halti.d '^nd eventually reversed. Local leaders should insist that 
T^art i'^i^ '»nts in corinunity trojects renuinely involve thers' lves as partners and 
not Just as recipitntr. , when enra/red in community development work for the benefit 
of their own peoT^lt,. 



D. L ow->cost housin'"^ 

367. The Division of Co-^-irnunity Devolo^rient is respon.-^iMe for the establishment 
and 'idministration of tht. Trust Territory Low-Cost Housing Lonn Pror^rnn which 
is aimed at ir.provinr housing for the estimated 10,000 families in Micronesia 
still living in j - mdnrd dvellin.'^s. District housinr^ authorities have been 
established ir i' v- f tht» six districts to administer th.. funds made available for 
housing loans ^ - :rust Territory Government, A Unite-d flations export and the 
F^'dera] Dep^rtm > " /f Housing and Urban Development have TTovided technical 
assistance to these authorities and advised them on how to make the most efficient 
use of the fin^mci-^l resources available to them. Since 1^71, !^1,050,000 has been 
provided from Trust Turrit. ry funds to the district housinr^ authorities. 
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V^y^. r^incc tlu'ir cr^t'^blir^hr-^^'nt. , th^ 'linlri^^t housin^ nuthoritlc^-: hn.ve Usui- 1 
?t"S lo-nr. "vm.^-in- lutw.-cn :^"^,Tno nnH ^7,000. TuMic I/tv '3-^7, recently i-n.-^ct^.-d 
l y thi r.-n-r* :'.s Minv .tu.::i m , vrovidcd for the t.T>t'\MiGhriijnt of r> Tcrritorir.I 
lK)iisin.' Corrdfuuon to o.^-v)rair.-it,i tht- 'ictivitiv/s o^' the district hounin^? 
luthoriti* t;, 

T'ht- lov-coi^t: housinr !^r'.»-^r'*'r:!n^ Ivii* un(ioui'l»;dly suocvc^^.i'^ in oni of its p.ins , 
which ii^ to rrovii^- !^ubc:;t »ntinl nunb»,.r of low-interr-3t lo'^.ns to f "i croncrsianii 
vinhin* to i:'^^r'^vo juhj^t-^Ti l'>rd housi!!.--. To i^'tc, hcv..'. vi.r , only a liniti d nunbor 
of persons h.-iVc Vtn» Vil^M uni^ r th*- scht^^A -'n 1 n-j sntisf'-'Otory rt^thod hns yt.t ^n 
found of hr.lidni- th^ t c*or«-r .liji^nts of thv rn;T wl'^.tion. hivc the inpro:;siori 
th'\t th'j oth^ r :/?.1'.jr "A''. r,r t!;o T)rofT'^.nnc - to onrour-i^^c ^ottc-r qu-^lity in 
houf.^ -oonstruv;!! .n -^nA th- ur. . of cost-^'-vinj- T-.^^thods '^rid locilly iTOilucc.d 
n-it ri"!:* • b'\^' n^'t bi-.^fi •:ucct;r>st'ul. The 1Q70 Visitin^ "Mission noted thn.t 
!v"L\ ir^ s *^r?ljitcctr hp.^l i- r.i'*ncd yr«riou3 low-cont houses, vith r>articulnr 
cr:|drisis on th. Mt3i- loc^'l : « ■. t..ri'ils . It hur- d th^.t thcrie nodwls would ji- 
usL,'d '^s -vjX'in K for loo^.l p.jot I^ to copv in t!u:ir .-wn housin*'* construction. 
Hnfortun^t .Iv , t.his t nrt of th*.. vrorviDrw docs not -^.t •-e''*r to I'/^.vc nrosrored siiicc* 
107C, 7nd wjrv t^'^ll th^.t l-ick of funds h'^.d ciusod the tL!".Pornry nbrindonncnt of 
th. rio(K-l hou;7lri • ivolcct. It '^.rpc^rtd to us th'^t this housin/^ prorr-u-iric , which 
hnd bt-jn cit'i di.^"'v «* on -^.n ^.d hoc b.7r:is n.nd ndninii^tor^ d rurt:lv 'it the lloc^.l lK.-vt-l 
rcquirc;d nore cir^. ful Cv-ntr^ co--ordin'^.t^! on -md control; nccordinrly w-.* vr^lcorie 
the- en'^ctncut of Public L^^.w 5-37. ^-k wtro '^.Iso told that the Division of Co:'irnunii / 
Dt^velorru nt b.-^.d roniu slr^ri t\vj t^^jrvicos of ?".oro United f^ntions exr^erts , this 
reqUv.st h*^M Vc^ti flirt.cti-d to the Adr.inisti rin^ /Authority, but hnd so f.?.r inet with 
no rcsronii'. . 

F. r.t'itun of voT'um -'nd v;onen's orr^nniz'itions 



3^0. A:; tirtjvious yisitin*^ rriissionr. h'^ve rjointcd out, tho .st'=itus of wo>aen in 
tr-'dition-.l 'licrontrsi-^n iv>:-ietv is hi^^her thin thnt in TT^.ny societies throU'-'hout 
the* vorld. In Grpu 'irc^.s , f-r.ily des;ccnt or linoi'^e is r r'.trilincil , -^ind won^^n 
wield consider*''!: 1- rovK-r ind influi,nc 

3^^)1. The 197*^ Visitin- Micsion noted thit ''icronesiin fdrls were incren.Kinr^ly 
tnkim^ i.dvint ''"v of the oT'r^ortunities ort.n to then throurrh th-. education'^ system* 
Thi3 trend h^s continued. A si^^nif icmt nroportlon of secondary school Fitudents 
ire rirl:-; (ir rroxin^- ly ^7 r^.r cont) -xnr] tht; sr^ne is true of 'licronesi'^ns 
studyin^^ ilr j-t l ('-? t vr <^*.nt). Cn few islinds distant fron the district 
centre-5 th.-re is still ^::^t^.e ri^luctmcc ibout diurhters br^ikinr tr^.dition to fro 
?,way to hi^*l: school or ibroid, but this is :'r|.nrently dininishinc. ' • . 

39?. Althou-^h wo^u^n do not tike i nroninont rr^rt in public life, there ire no 
lo^'^l b'^rri'^rr; t'-: irt iciT.ition by won-n in rolitics, ind both sexes fornilly 
cn^loy oqu^.l roliticil rights. There ire, hov^ever, tri1itionr».l and c«^lturil 
obsticles to wor;»-n tikin*' officiil ind r^rivite positions in the Territory. 
Micronesii is not uni lu v in this resi ect , -^nd thi- orr;ortunitios for women to 
corirete successfully '^re rrob-'^bly more r^ronisin^ in the Territory than in miny other 
firts of th». world. The "lission net women nuniciDil councillors, senior civil 
servants ind others in lositions of resigns ibility. 
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393. We note the part bein^ played by the conimunlty development offices in 
fostering women's orphan izations through women's interests offices • RecallinR 
the remarks about the education of pirls in the report of the 1970 Visiting Mission, 
we note also that the Micronesia educational system is now making more provision 
than in the past for instruction in Micronesian history and social traditions 
at the elementary level. This is a welcome development, as it is important that 
younp Micronesian women not only have the opportunities to train for participation 
in the modern world but also to learn about the traditional ways and strengths 
of their own society which they can, in their turn, pass on to their children* 



F. Youth questions 

39U. The Mission was told that the number of offences committed by young people 
has continued to rise, particularly in the more developed district centres* It 
was the ^teneral conse sus of those people who spoke to the Mission that Juvenile 
delinquency was one 01* the important social problems in the Territory* 

395. The major causes for the increase in Juvenile delinquency appear to be 
the following: 

(a) Limited Job opportunities and recreation outlets, including a lack 
of youth clubs and sports organizations; 

(b) Drinking; 

(c) Inadequate parental or other family control to replace the contro] of 
village or clan which has been weakening rapidly as a result of social changes; 

(d) The movement of population to the district centres, where children from 
other islands look for work or attend school free from family supervision; 

(fc) The increasing and indiscriminate exposure \o modern influences which 
have provided serious stresses between the generations; 

(f) The use of drugs, especially marijuana; we were told that, except In 
the Marianas, this was not yet a serious problem but could become so as an 
increasing number of young Mi crones ians return from abroad* 

396. The Juvenile Delinquency Planning Council has made severrl suggestions for 
dealing with the problem of delinquency, which the Mission was informed have been 
accepted by the Department of Public Safety; some have been implemented but others 
have not, owing mainly to a shortage of funds* 

397. The principal youth programmes in operation at present are the following: 

(a) Neighbourhood Youth Corps Program* This programme, which was initiated 
in I96F, is one of work experience and remedial education for out- of -school, 
unemDloyed youth. A total of 131 youths are now receiving on-the-job training 
under this prof^ranrie , which is ^iven adi.iinistrative assistance liy the district 
community action a^^encies. 
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(^) Job Carve. In the uresent financial year, the Division of Comnunity 
Development has co-ordinated the selection and transportation of 60 Micronesian 
youths to the Hawaii Job Corps Center in Hawaii for nine months of vocational 
training and counselling. Thirty of the previous Micronesian Job Corps graduates 
have now been accepted by and are enrolled in the Coiamunity College in Honolulu 
for advanced training. Other graduates who have returned to the Territory have 
in most cases found employment. 

(i) Youth Delinquency Prevention Program. This programme, which has the 
services of a boy scout adviser, is mainly directed towards encouraging the 
expansion of the boy scout and girl guide movements in the Territory. 

(i) Youth recreational programnes. These programmes are conducted on an 
ad hoc basis and are administered through the district community development 
offices. They include helping local communities to provide recreational facilities 
for their young people and to organize inter-community or inter-school sporting 
events. 

398. In July 1972 the Division of Public Safety recruited a Micronesian trained 
in Hawaii as a Juvenile and detention specialist to establish procedures and set 
standards for district Juvenile officers. He recently visited the major 
population centres in the Territory and conducted a two-week training conference 
for all district officers. His role is to co-ordinate all government and 
private agencies which have to do with Juvenile and youth problems. He is also 
working on a proposal for a Juvenile Justice system for the Territory which he 
hopes will be ready by the end of 1973. 

399. We are concerned about the growing problem of Juvenile delinquency. There 
has been considerable rese&rch into this problem, and the authorities in the 
districts and in the central Government are aware of the difficulties confronting 
them. We were told that the main obstacle to implementation of the various 
suggestions for dealing with Juvenile delinquency is the shortage of funds. 

The Administration should therefore consider giving a high priority to the 
financing of the more urgent proposals. Amongst these, we would single out the 
construction of suitable detention facilities, rehabilitation programmes, 
training of police personnel in Juvenile problems, employment of specialist 
Juvenile probation officers; courRe'lling for parents of persistent delinquents 
and the construction of rei • ational f icilities for young people in the more 
populated areas. We also Su..gest thac urgent attention should be given to the 
problem of how to enforce more effectively the beverage control laws. We have 
the impression that one of the difficulties in the past has been a Inck of 
co-ordination of the various measures being taken to cope with Juvenile 
delinquency, and we consequently welcome the appointment of the Juvenile and 
detention specialist. He should not only be given adequate funds for this task 
but also the authority to co-ordinate and control all youth programmes. 
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0. Public Gnf oty 



'♦00. BrcachcLi of thv law hnve become more numerous in recent years ^ with 
rrosecutions in 1971/197^ numbering 3 J5^, compared with 3,1*20 for the Drevious year. 
At the some tine, the number of mnjor crimes, which had remained fnirly constant 
in rist ye'^rs, has recently shown a shnrr increase, from ?3 in 1070/1971, to 72 during 
the- year imiin^ Juno 1972. Most of these crimes were thefts with violence, 
Tvarticul'^rly in Truk District, when, there were 3fi such crimes in 1971/1972, 
comrar»:d with ^ in the previous year. 

I4OI. The "licsion wr.s told that one of the major problems was the shortage of rolice 
nanrovcr. A total of 229 r>olice personnel, mainly confined to the district 
centres, arc at present enr^a/red in all br'^nchcs of public safety work, includin/^ 
fin-fi'^htinr'. Another f>U employees are paid under a federal manpower rrant, 
Most of thij Tolicc Personnel will be without em.nloyment from 1 July 1973, as no 
more federal funds will then be available. An effort vrill be made to transfer some 
of then to the Trust Territory payroll, but money can be found for only a limited 
number. V7e were told that more manpower was urgently needed for those areas with 
a rapidly increasing? crime rate. 

i^o^. Thv increase in crime is cause for concern. Ve hope that the authorities 
will accorl to this area the priority it deserves. It is noteworthy that at 
the district level, notably in Ponape, rifTorous law enforcement measures, including; 
th' strict apT^licaticn of bevcrafre controls, are apparently havinp a beneficial 
t ffoct. There does seem, to be a need for an increase in police manpower and, if 
T^ossible, funds should Ve found to retain the services of those public safety 
personnel due to be laid off at the end of June. With rc^^ard to the Territory's 
raol system and rehabilitation of adult offenders we supfest the followinr: 

(a) Substandard raols should be replaced; 

(t) Rehabilitation of offenders should be riven hi^h priority and should 
inc^l iit' the traininr of st-^ff, the education of prisoners and the introduction of 
vocational prorrammos to help offenders succeed in the community, 

(fi) The provision of full-time probation officers in in-service and 
out-sorvice traininr^, includinr- participation in any Pacific regional seminar on 
rroViation services. 

A* understand that proposals alon/r these lines have the approval of the Department 
cf ruVlic Tafety. ^inally, it should be noted that the firearms control lcf?:islation 
i.-^ aprari^ntly rrovinr effective. 



H . PeaC ' Corps 

1^-3. There rr» currently ?31 Peace Corps volunteers in flicronesia. Almost 
^0 Per Ctint {172) are in education; others include lavryers workinr^ with the 
r.unicir^nl and district legislatures and in the Conf^ress of Micronesia; architects, 
rs and nkilled construction experts involved in municir^al projects; 
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co-or«'r-aivc and smnll Inicin. s;, adviserr, ; specialists in cc^nnunicitiors '\!';ur.cin ' 
with brondcf is; tin,", nrvsmrers and other media; nurses •. l-^bcvntorv techniciftir, • 
ind ocolo''ical sreci.-ili:;ti; . Tn education, th.. tendoMcy is to movf; .iw;-v lYor'? 
classroor t..-\chin»- into ouch srhrron as tcicher trairinr nnd on-tho-loh suTH'rv'r.i. • 
educxtional ndniniatr-ition and curriculum d3volor.mtnt . T. nehin" of En'^linh 
a Second Lan^'un.-^e (TT^r.h) , which v-s riredonin'-ntly a Ponce Corr^s Pro^'mvin.; , in 
bein'^ (<»*'^-ni7,t.d "nd r.tnf^id by 'licron- .si-ins in nost districts. 

UOU. A tr'iinin.- Drorrnnr.c vms introduced in l^YO to rorl-ict^ 'Jnitod rtat;.s 
citizfiio Micronfjiianu. A ■acronesiin now holds th»^ post of /"^ssoci ^ttf- 
Director for 'ann n-'-iont r^nd tht- District Director for F-il-^u and Y^^^ r-lc-n - 
Microntsian. Aa at 31 January 1071, theru were 3 Unit- d St-^i i'S citizens •'tid 
20 MicroTA-r.i-nio in stnior st?.ff T.ositions. 

UO!}, In inarkod co^tr••.•.^t to the hii'h rercrntaro of carl?/ t<- rnin"! ion:- ( cavr^ ' r 
20 per cent) a very larr,' nunlv r of volunteers who hiv- rsucc-.^sful] c•o^;.^.-.^.••d 
their two-ye->.r cor.nitriLiit now find enplovfK.nt in a wide r-ii"- of laiLlia roUvj' 
within the T..rritory. There are :nore tyian 100 for".er volunte ers i': ti'i'' c;'t • 
roprt-scntinf'! one pixth of ''11 expatriate enployecs. 

hcC. We wc.-c 'generally ir^rresscd by the calibre of the ffn-,:^ Corp.-. vol'ut. i f? 
whom wc onccuntered and by the luality of the work, "e vrisli to record tii-'t 
concern waa ex: rer.so.^ to the Mission that, -Ithourh 'licronvsi-ins vn-ro nO'.' ii. • 
better T.osition to run TITL , Peace Corns Knrlish teachers '-oro withdr-^wiu ' uoo 
quickly at the expense of its efficiency. Tal-inT account of tho r:rcat ina-ort-ne ■ 
of EnAish as -t nedium of coruiunication in tho Territory -^m' is ^ uai-t^yitir f'ru.e.-t 
r«nd notin" that -enerally standards in ^nflish aro low, .■•sM.Tial'iy in tho ■•ler'n.; 
schools., we sur.^eot that consideration be riveti to ret- iriin'' rcac.' Corps 
volunteers ir the rro-r'-i'-e until the- ^'eneral level of Fn'-lio'' teachin' t>'r'ou -h^. - ■ 
the Territory has h-jn rai.'-jed. w.dcone tne fact th-f it. r>"'.iinK the nrivfr-' 
aim of th<. 'feacv Cor'-s to rerl-^ce its personnel with ''icroneaiahs find to turn 
over its -activities to locril Tioorlt.. Owini^ to the short-^'e of skilled Micron. si-r 
this is a lon^':-terr. f'o-i] , hut sacc:.sy of the ^eac--> Corrn in vmrkin.' tornrds 
this roal is indicated in the reduction of volunteers fron an all-tin^ hi-'h of 
700 (in the later r">60s) to fp'. present strength of 2?1. 

U07. Peace Cordis activities -"'.re co-ordin\ted "lainly at the diftrict l-.'VeO. 
through advisory bo-.rds reTrosjer.tative of the locaT lead.ruhiT . ^oncorn vis 
expresse to us that it both the district and territori-.l level Peace Corr s 
volunteers -^r.' oft^.n allocate d ^.;n -in ^vl^j^o^ basis rather th.-^n in conformity 
with lont^-ran'^-e rlannin"-. There is alf;o a tendencv to rut T r -ce Corps yoluntei r:. 
into rosition.-^-. '.'hie'-' not only cnnmA be filled by loci p-,r.?on"el imurii .?t^ 1:^' 
but ?.re alsj not e-.t-M i ?h' ir. lonr-t.-r:': e-ivil .v^ rvic<-; r.lannin.-. Cop:-., aut ntly , 
these- pro-raT'u-ies becci-. the Personal rrcr^ertv of tif volunt.. ( r-; •■Ty* dir--.r,r , .-r ci. 
their dei^irture. There is also - "lore recent tendency, :.iiile ri'htlv !,..;n- 
resiste--.^ by th ••r-^ce Corps, to offset the fr. eZe on now enr-loynent by 
'illocatinr volunteers, v/ho cost the IocpI -.jV( rti"i< nt notliin s to Po.'5t?, vMcli ^•"•l' 
'ind should be filled by Micronesim? . 
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U08. We reconnend that dxurlng their period of training, volunteers should be 
given comprehensive instruction on the relation of the United Nations to the Trust 
Territory. Volunteers, particularly in outlying areas, come in contact with a 
very wide ranfje of Micronesian society and are frequently called upon for all kinds 
of advice by Micronesians. It is important, therefore, that volunteers should be 
in a position to give an informed opinion about the role of the United Nations. 
According to some volvinteers informal instruction on this subject was given 
during their training period but it app«i irs to have been elementary and 
superficial. 
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CHAPTER V 



EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 



A. Genera l 

1»09. Expenditure on education in ITicronesia has increased substantially in 
recent years. An estimated $17.6 million has been allocated for the fiscal 
year 1973, representing approximately a lU-fold increase over a ten-year period. 
The educational sector continues to have the highest priority in public 
expenditure and accounts for approximately 25 per cent of the entire Trust 
Territory budget. 

1*10. According to Public Law No. 3 C-36, the goal of education in f'^icronesia is 
to develop its human resources in order to prepare the people for self-government 
and participation in economic and social development* to function as a unifying 
agent and to bring to the inhabitants a knowledge of their own people, their islands t 
the Government and the economy; and to provide Micronesians with the professional, 
vocational, social and political skills which vrill be required in the development 
of the Trust Territory. 

Ull. As provided by Public Law No. 3 C-36, Micronesians participate at all levels 
at which educational policy is formulated. Although there is a Micronesian 
Board of Education, the Mission has the impression that a high proportion of 
major decisions in various educational fields are taken at the district level. 
This system, if not carried to extremes, appears to the Ilission to be a healthy 
development because the problems of the individual districts vary considerably. 
There are, however, important basic issues which can be decided only at the 
territorial level: for instance, ensuring as far as practicable that educational 
development proceeds at an even pace throughout the Territory. Some districts 
are considerably more favourably placed than others in ref^ari to the quality of 
education and facilities. It should, therefore, be a major objective of the 
Administration to bring the more backward districts up to the general level of 
the more developed areas, and, when this has been done, to monitor educational 
development throughout the Territory with a view to co-ordinating growth on a 
territorial basis. 

Ul2. The Mission was told that United States Health, Education r Welfare funds 
will not be available for the Territory after 1 July 1973. Several educational 
programmes will be Jeopardized including the bilingual projects heinp conducted 
on a pilot basis Rt some elementary schools, the research novr goinp; on into the 
orthography of local Micronesian languages at the University of Hawaii and the 
teacher training courses throughout the six districts. The withdrawal of these 
funds could have a serious detrimental effect on several areas of educational 
development. 

1*13. The Mission has the iitpreasion that although considerable thought has been 
givsn to the subject, at both the district and territorial levels, the educational 
authorities have uot yet fully crystallized their long terra goals and objectives 
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for the role of education in the developii^ent of f'^icroncsia as a Pacific nation. 
In t^cneral., there art» two upposinfT points of viev; which, in their extreme form, 
are as follows : 

(a) y\ll Micronesians should be exposed to the best available educational 
facilities (by this the proponents usually mean colleges and universities in 
the United States) and the territorial educational system should be peared to 
ensurinfT chat all hi^^h school {graduates should be able to compete on equal terms 
v;ith United States nationals and other foreign students at collefi;es and 
universities outside the Territory: 

(b) The territorial educational system should, as far as possible, be 
exclusively !'icronesian and should be geared largely to vocational and technical 
education. Students outside the Territory are exposed to alien influences to 
the detriment of the traditional Micronesian culture and valueSfVhich leads to 

a potentially dan^rerous situation by creatinr: a larpe number of highly trained 
and well-qualified Micronesians for whom Jobs will not be available « The 
proponents of this theory point to the experience of some other developing 
countries; in this matter. 

'4ll*. As vill be seen from our observations, set out in other sections of the 
present chapter, we believe that the correct course for the Territory lies 
some^/^ere between these two extreme points of view, but nearer to those outlined 
under (b). The undersigned share the impressiun, however, that the 
Administration's present educational r^olicies, especially those relating to 
hifher education, are closer to the view expressed under (a). The concerns 
voiced by the proponents of the theory set out under (b) are valid, especially 
those relating to the employment prospects of returninr graduates and these 
should receive attention. In this connexion, we refer to the observations made 
in the appropriate sections of the present chapter and to our principal 
su^ftestions which are, in f^urmary, the follov/inp' 

(a) There should be more critical scrutiny of applications for Trust 
Territory scholarships and a more ri/9;id enforcement of the existinn system, of 
priorities, with appropriate safef?;uards for ensuring that students receiving 
financial help from the Trust Territory vrork in the field for t;hich they Vssve 
trained at public expense. In addition more guidance should be given to students 
in the planning of their careers and in their choice of institutions for further 
education outside the Trust Territory. 

(b) There should be increased emnhasis on vocational education at the 
elementary, intermediate and high school levels. The new intermediate or jimior 
high sc'iools should primarily be vocationally oriented* 

Cc) The question of employment for graduates 6t both the high school and 
.ertiary levels should be studied, and more assljtance should be <»iven to 
graduates in finding employment to satisfy their ovm wishes as well as the needs 
of the Territory- 
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vi) There should be increased emphasis on social ^ civic, lin^tuistic and 
cultural studies with a Micronesian and Pacific backp:round. 

(e) Students of high intellectual and academic ability whose further 
training outside the Trust Territory would be of practical benefit to Micronesia 
should be more adequately prepared for competing in the outside world; 
consideration should therefore be given to the selection of one or two high 
schools where the more academically oriented students could be placed on a 
college-bound track. 

(X) As a long-term aim (the recommendation immediately above should be 
considered as an interim one) consideration, should be given to the foundation of 
a Trust Territory Junior college which would be an intermediate stage for those 
high school graduates destined for further education outside the Trust Territory. 
This college could also be a means of providing further education in a flicronesian 
environment for those students who would benefit from further training but who 
may not be destined for university education outside Micronesia. 



B . School constr uction 

^15* Since 1970 » 98 educational units have either been built or are still in 
the course of construction. These include 67 classroom buildings (comprising 
268 individual classrooms) » 17 dormitories « 3 cafeterias » k libraries, k vocational 
shops and 3 other generpil purpose buildings. A further 38 are planned for the 
next fiscal year, including 19 classroom buildings (75 individual classrooms) 
and 13 dormitories. In addition, since 1970 a total of 172 substandard 
classrooms have been renovated or replaced, leaving an estimated 117 remaining 
to be done. In 1971/1972 the sum of $l.k million was allocated for capital 
improvement projects to elementary schools and ?^U.9 million has been budgeted 
for the same purpose to cover the next six years. A total of $2 million was 
earmarked for secondary school construction in the last fiscal year and 
tlk.k million have been allocated for the next six years. The goal of the 
Administration is to provide facilities for at least 80 per cent of the 
population of secondary school age by 1977* The Mission visited a wide variety 
of schools in the Trust Territory. The standard of buildings and facilities 
varied from district to district*, the Marianas » Palau and Yap appeared to be 
the most favoured » Truk less so and Ponape and the Marshalls were at the lower 
end of the spectrxm. The Mission could not fail to contrast the abysmal 
conditions, especiedly in the dormitories, at Majoro Hi^h School vrith the well* 
equipped buildings in Saipan and those now being cpnstructed on Palau. In the 
case of the Marshalls and Ponape, where only a minority of primary schoolchildren 
are able to go on to secondary school, one of the major obstacles to their doing 
so is the lack of building, especially dormitories, in th6 district high schools. 
We hope that the Administration will complete the building programme for these 
areas in particular as a matter of priority. 
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C . Elemen tary education 



I»l6. Pupils enrolled in public elementary schools in the Trust Territory 
numbered 27,371 and in private elementary schools numbered 3,380. The 
corresponding figures for 1970 were 23,711 and l»,l»32. In addition, 1*23 preschool 
children were at kindergarten schools. According to the Administration, 
elementary education is now almost universal for the age group 6-lU years 
compared with a figure of 83 per cent in 19^9. 

1*17. We recognise the considerable achievement on the part of the Administration, 
in partnership with mission schools, in ensuring that an extremely high 
proportion of Micronesian children receive an elementary education. In view of 
the formidable task of providing educational services throughout the widely 
scattered islands of the Territory, the Administration has done well to come so 
close to its avowed target of making compulsory elementary education for all a 
reality. The problem with elementary education is now rather more a matter of 
quality than availability. Some elementary school buildings seen by the Mission 
were substandard and in urgent need of replacement. The newer buildings were 
more impressive and teachers and other educators appeared to be satisfied with 
the new stfiuidard classrooms now erected. The same unevenness applies to other 
facilities such as recreational areas, teaching aids, textbooks and other basic 
educational materials. In other areas, schools appeared to be well equipped and, 
in the case of less favoured schools, the teachers and students have combined 
to produce their own teaching aids and classroom posters. We hope that these 
deficiencies will soon be overcome and that a uniform standard of educational 
materials will be applied to all areas of Micronesia. We also noticed that 
recreational facilities are almost entirely lacking at the elementary schools, 
except in Yap, and we recommend that consideration be given to the provision of 
simple sports facilities in all districts. 



D. Secondary educatioji 

UlQ. The latest available enrolment figures for students is 5,525 in the public 
secondary schools (3,288 in June 1969) and 1,577 in the private schools (l,3U2 
in 1969). The objective of the Administration is to provide a secondary education 
for all young people who desire it. This objective is said to have been 
achieved in Yap and the Marianas, where approximately 90 per cent of the eighth 
grade students go on to high school. In Palau, the figure is approximately 
87 per cent and here, for the first time in some years, the high school was not 
able to absorb all elementary school graduates. In the three eastern districts 
(except Kusaie island) a very much lower percentage of elementary graduates can 
proceed to secondary education: 35 and U5 per cent in the case of the Marshalls 
and Ponape (the Mission was told locally that the figure was nearer 25 per cent) 
and 51 per cent in Truk. According to the Administration, the territorial 
average is approximately 66 per cent. 

U19. Attempts are being made by the educational authorities to remedy the 
situation described above. In Truk, with the completion at the end of 1973 of the 
sixth public high school in the district (one senior and five Junior hlKh schools) 
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it is anticipated that, in the 1973/197'* academic year, 80 per cent of eighth 
grade graduates will be able to atteiid high school. The Administration also 
alans to build additional high schools in the Marshalls and Ponape but the 
implementation of this progranune may be delayed by the cuts in the Territory's 
capital improvement programire. 

U20. The standard of facilities and educational materials varies considerably 
from district to district. We agree with the Administration and the Congress of 
Micronesia, which has in the past described the eastern districts as educational 
"disaster areas", that the standard in the less developed areas sh )uld be brought 
into line with those prevailing in the western districts. Although we recognize 
the urgent need for new school construction in certain eureas, we believe that 
the Administration should concentrate immediately on improving the quality of 
education offered at the existing high schools. There is a real need to tackle 
the difficulties arising from the use of teachers with only an elementary school 
education and insufficient training in English-, from the turn-over in staff in 
many high schools among Micronesian as well as expatriate teachers; and from the 
unevenness of teaching standards at the secondary schools. This comment should 
not be taken as a criticism of the establishment of new intermediate or Junior 
high schools up to the tenth grade, with emphasis on vocational training. This 
type of school, which has been set up ?n Truk District, is an intermediate 
educational approach that might also be of benefit in other educationally 
neglected areas such as the Marshalls and Ponape, and might be preferable to the 
immediate provision of full-scale high schools. 

E. Vocational and t e chnical ed ucation 

U21. The two main institutions offering full-time vocational education '\re the 
Ponape Agricultural and Trade School and the Micronesian Occupational Center 
in Koror. The first full group of graduates from the Micronesian Occupational 
Center completed their training in August 1971. The Mission was told that of 
the first 270 graduates, 220 had found employment in their field of knowledge. 
Catering and secretarial graduates had had the least difficulty in obtaining 
employment, but draughtsmen had found work less easy to obtain. 

U22. Since February 1971, both the Micronesian Occupational Center and the 
Ponape Agricultural and Trade School have offered in-service and ore-service 
vocational teacher training. The first teacher trainees graduated in August 1971 
and returned to their home districts to begin teaching vocational education courses. 
It is now planned to extenu this course to a full nine-month programme. Another 
institution offering vocational training, albeit on a minor scale, is the 
Seamanship School at Dublon in Tr^k District. This school is turning out 
two groups of 20 trainees a year for employment with the inter-Island field 
service fleet. 

U23. It is the policy of the Administration to offer vocational education, 

including courses in home economics, agriculture, construction and mechanics, 

in all public secondary schools. According to the Administration, most secondary 
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schools also offer an exploratory industrial artt^ propramne* Co-operative 
education protrramnes , in which students spend t\r^ hours a day gaining practical 
work experience outside the school are operative in secondary schools in district 
centres. At the Outer Isdanis High School in Ulithi, Yap District, students 
have built several buildinp;s , includinn: two dorinitories , as part of their heavy 
construction traininr. Also at Ulithi , vocational education in elementary 
navi.'ation, fishing techniques and other related skills is conducted by members 
of the local conununity who are expert in these traditional island skills* 

k2l. Since 1968, the Trust Territory Advisory *'anpower Council has had, as one 
of its functions > the review of educational programmes in the Territory and, 
through its coirunittee on vocational education, has been concerned with the 
application of federal programmes under the Vocational Education Act* In the 
fiscal year 1972, a total of **'159.731 was made available for manpower development 
and trainin^^ programmes, which included the Seamanship School at Dublon, a 
constructicn trades prof^ramme, a food service programme, on-the-job training in 
private companies involved in the fishing and shell fish industry and in a range 
of other private companies which accept trainees chosen by the Advisory Council. 
In 19T1, h6 trainees were educated at a cost of tl** .259 and, in 1972, 56 persons 
received trainint^ at a co^^t of vl^^fOOO. * 

1425. The 1967 and 1970 visiting missions stressed the importance of vocational 
education for the development of a self sufficient Iticronesia* Both missions 
pointed out that too much of the education then being offered was academic, 
•-eared to a United States pattern and of little relevance to the realities of 
life in the Territory, ^^e v/elcome the fact that since 1970 much more emphasis 
has been plac*.'d on vocational education, especially at the secondary level, but 
we consider that this process should be carried further. 

h2C. Despite this change of educational direction, s in other fields of education, 
the quality and quantity of the technical and vocational education offered varies 
considerably from district to district. Some of the high schools are taking 
vocational education seriously, have competent instructors and good facilities # 
At others, facilities are primitive and it has been difficult to recruit 
qualified teachers. In these cases, the emphases on vocational education is 
luore theoretical than real. Even where the facilities and teaching are of a high 
quality, however, vocational training does not make up a sufficient part of the 
curriculuT: . 

U27. According to the critics of the Micronesian OccuuGtional Center, the courses 
offered and th(; techniaues and equipment with v;hich its students are trained are 
too sorhir.ticated for ''icronesia, especially for those graduates returning to 
work in the outer islands. V/o noted that some of the more sophisticated items 
of eqjipmont, including power tools, would be of little use to students working 
in aroas with no electric power, but, at the same tir'C, we observed that all 
students were first r:ivon a basic jp;roundinp; in less complicated and more 
,7enorally obtainable tools. We were also told, as noted above, that some of the 
£jraduj['.tes from the Center had difficulty in findinf^ related employment within 
:?icrono3i^ (particularly drau-^htsmen) hut the Center is currently re-examining its 
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courses in the light of Micronesian needs. We noted that courses in agriculture 
and fishing are not yet offered at the Center. 

U28. Little vocational or technical training is provided at the elementary level. 
The Administration had informed the 1970 Mission of its plans to introduce 
programmes of vocational and technical training in the upper elementary grades, 
but we found little evidence of this havinfr been done. We believe that it is 
important to interest Ilicronesian schoolchildren in subjects such as agriculture, 
fishing, ceurpentry and. home economics at an early steige. 

U29» We were impressed by the work of the Vocational Education Committee of the 
Trust Territory Manpower Alvisory Council and endorse the views expressed in the 
Third Report of the Council to the Territorial Director of Education, published 
in August 1972. In particular, we wish to draw attention to the recoonendation 
urging the need for a study of manpower requirements in each district to determine 
the job opportunities which will be available in the next 5 to 10 yer 's, thus 
permitting proper planning on the type of vocational subjects that should be 
emphasized in the school and in adult educational programmes. As in the case 
of the Administration's policies relating to higher education, we have the 
impression that the long-term goals for vocational prograranes have not yet been 
fully worked out nor have all the implications of embarking on extensive 
vocational education been fully taken into account. 



F. Private schools 

U30. In accordance with Public Law No. 3 C-36, private schools have been 
incorporated into the educational structure of the Trust Territory. Mon-public 
schools may only be established on the recommendation of the Director of Education 
and on the approval of the High Commissioner. Their charters are issued by 
the High Commissioner and must be renewed every three years. They tre required 
to submit to the Director the same reports concerning attendance, enrolments, 
curricula, etc., as those required of public schools. Students in private schools 
receive from the Trust Territory Government the same benefits enjoyed by public 
school students in regard to transportation, textbooks, insurance, testing 
services, medical and nursing services and teaching programmes. Apart from this 
assistance and except in cases where district legislatures have aided private 
schools, their financial support comes entirely from private sources. 

U31. The 1970 Visiting Mission reported that, largely for financial reasons, 
the religious missions were finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
adequate standards, especially in their elementary schools. This is still the 
case, and some mission schools have now been taken over by the Administration. 
Some private high schools offer a higher level of education (at least in certain 
respects) than the majority of the government high schools. Particularly 
noticeable is the better command of English of mission high school students. 
The Administration considers that private schools have an important rol^ and 
provides some support for them. Private schools are grateful for governmental 
assistance and^ in some cases, they would not be in a position to carry on without 
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it. We have no view in principle about thp continuation or otherwise of private 
schools. We believe, however, that these schools are at present providing certain 
facilities not provided elsewhere and we consider it important that» by whatever 
means, the?e facilities which have basically high standards of instruction, should 
be continued. 



G. Staffin g 

U32. In 1968/3969, 73 per cent of the teachers in ele«ent*ry schools and 39 per cent 

of those in secondary schools were Micronesians. Currently, there are l,3Ul 
Micronesian teachers in the elementary schools out of a total of 1,502 
(89.5 per cent) and 226 s'icondary school teachers out of 513 iUU per cent). Of 
the administrative staff (including education specialists), 9k are expatriates 
and 259 are Micronesians. 

U33. We were told that the minimum requirement needed by a Micronesiem to become 
a teacher in the Trust Territory, at either the elementary or secondary level, 
is the possession of a high school diploma. Currently, there are 52 secondary 
school teachers without this qualification, 1*3 of whom work ir. the public schools. 
Of the elementary school teachers, 269 do not have hi^ school diplomas and of 
rhese 235 are employed in the public schools. According to the Administration, 
the majority of these (non-^certified) teachers are older people who are carried 
under a so-called "grandfather" provision but who are beinf^ replaced each 
year as they resign or retire. Expatriate teachers must possess a bachelor's 
degree Trom a college or university. 

U3l». The Administration's aim is to provide each teacher with the equivalent of 
at least four years' training beyond high scnool. Bach district has its own 
teacher-training centre v^ich offers a nine-month programme to persons with 
previous teaching experience in elementwy courses. The six centres trained a 
total of ll»5 elementary teachers in 1971. In addition, the Territory runs a 
series of teachers' workshops and a number of teach'»-s go overseas for 
specialized short-term courses. 

U35. The major establishment for teacher training within the Territory is the 
Community College of Micronesia, formerly the flicronesian Teaching Education 
Center, located at Kolonia on Ponape, which offers a two-year course specializing 
in elementary teacher education leading to an associate in science degree. Total 
enrolment is approximately 90, with 37 students graduating in 1971 and 35 in 1972. 
The Community College gives intensive instruction in spoken and written English, 
as well as courses in academic subjects related to elementary school programmes. 

^36. In addition to these formalized courses in teacher training both in and 
outside the Territory, there are in-service training courses in each district. 
A very high percentage of students now overseas on Trust Territory scholarships 
are pursuing studies in the field of education. 
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U37. We note that one of the major airas of the Administration is the raising 
of teaching standards throughout the Trust Territory. The increase in the 
number of Micronesian elementary school teachers from 73 per cent to nearly 
90 per cent in three years is impressive, but progress is still very slow in 
regard to secondary school teachers. There is a long way to go before teaching 
standards reach a satisfactory level. The principal deficiency is the generally 
very low standeurd of English possessed among elementary school teachers. 
Although, theoretically, the medium of instruction from the fourth grade onward 
is English, instruction in that language is hardly used at many elementary 
schools, especially those away from district centres. The English of the students 
is, at best, mediocre, a reflection on the proficiency of their teachers. We 
would like to emphasize the importance of the teaching of English as a second 
language especially to teacher trainees. 

t»38. There is strong emphasis on the teaching of English at the CoBBunity 

College of Micronesia, end we trust that the same emphasis will be placed on 
the instruction of experienced and trainee teachers in the various courses now 
being offered in the Trust Territory. Good tenchers require good tools. As we 
have observed elsewhere in this report, in many areas textbooks are in extremely 
short supply, with whole classes sharing a single book. Teaching aids are often 
non-existent. At a few schools, conditions are generally so primitive that 
the difficulties of the teacher are immensely increased. 

U39. It is important that all teaching staff should meet a required minimum 
qualification. We hope, however, that for the present nome flexibility will be 
maintained when considering the resignation or retirement of older teachers, 
currently employed under the "grandfather" provision. Some of these older teachers, 
although lacking formal qualifications, still have a role to play. Another 
aspect of the use of unqualified but 'competent persona is the suggestion made 
by the Education Committee of the Congress of flicronesia, .that the burden on 
teachers could in some instances be alleviated by a system of teacher aides 
drawn from the community who would supervise such subjects as arts, crafts and 
physical education. This system has been introduced in some areas. Older^ 
people from the community teach in elementary schools as "culture teachers'' for 
a few hours each week, thereby passing on to the children some of the cultural 
and social traditions of the community. 

UUO. A problem mentioned to the Mission was the quick turnover of both 
Micronesian and expatriate teachers. In the case of expatriate teachers the 
Mission was told that many served only one contract engagement (two years) and 
in several instances did not even complete that term. We received the 
impression that many of the expatriate teachers from the United States found 
that they were unouited to the Micronesian style of life and were totally 
unprepared for teaching in Micronesian schools. It was suggested to us that 
contract teachers should be given a thorough orientation course in Micronesia: 
before taking up employment. The Micronesian Department of Education recognizes 
that this idea has its attractions but claims that it would be difficult to 
implement. In the case of Micronesian teachers, we were informed that there is 
a tendency for the better teachers to leave the clasrroom and enter supervisory. 
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administrative or other related activities outside actual teachinr. The 1970 
VisitinjT Pission noted the view of Committees of the Conrress of '"icronesia that 
the licronesian educational system was top heavy with too many administrators 
and had too few classroon teachers. The Committee on Government Organization 
then recoimended that the Department of Education make a critical reap-raisal of 
its internal organization anci. staffing pattern with a view, first, to reducing 
the number of positions at headquarters and in the departmental offices c» 
district centres- and second, to increasing the number of teachers in relation 
to non^teaching personnel. This is still a problem. 



H . Highe r e ducat ion and scholarships 

Ulil. Higher education is available in the Trust Territory only at the vocational 
institutions referred to in this chapter, and at the Saipan Nursinr College. 
Accordingly » opportunities are provided for higher education outside the Territory 
through various scholarship programmes and through partial subsidies, including 
transportation grants. 

UU2. The number of Micronesians undergoing post secondary education abroad 
increased from 292 in 1967 to 871 in 1973. of which more than 600 are on 
administration end legislature scholarships. Of the 871 students, 278 (133 in 
1970) are training for work in education; the other major sectors are business 
studies medical sciences. 101 (87 in 1970): trades and technology, 76 

(89 in 1970): and social sciences, 63 (98 in 1970)- the humanities, 90- law, 30: 
and agriculture, 19. The vast majority of these students are studying in the 
United States. The remainder are mostly at institutions in the Pacific area. 

^^3. The distribution of Trust Territory scholarships and the determination of 
areas of need in manpower development is the responsibility of the Manpower 
Advisory Council. The priorities set by the Manpower Advisory Council for the 

1973/197U school year are in four oain fields: health services, education. 

occupational training programmes and a miscellaneous area including navigation, 
animal husbandry, hotel management and tourism, accounting, agriculture, business 
administration and management, pre-veterinary and veterinary medicine and law. 
There is reportedly an informal agreement by which students who have completed 
their education at Trust Territory expense agree to work in their field of study 
within the Territory for at least the same number of years as they held the 
scholarship. The Mission was informed that there were many instances of stiidents 
wishing to change their courses and areas of study. These cases are dealt vith 
on an a d hoc basis and so long as the student's change is from one priority area 
to anoth r the financing of his studies is continued. The Mission was also 
informed that approximately 50 per cent of students studying abroad failed to 
graduate . 

UUU. With regard to the direction of higher education and the control of 
scholarships we wish to draw attention to recommendations (a), (e) and (f) in 
paragraph hlU above. Of special urgency is the need for th" 'Manpower Advisory 
Council to exercise st^^icter control over the Trust Territory's scholarship 
prograinmo. The 50 per cent early termination rate of scholarship holders is an 
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alarmingly high figure. It not only represents a most serious wastage in terms 
of manpovi and financial resources* but also contributes to the problem of 
employing reasonably well educated youngsters in suitable Jobs and the serious 
social consequences arising from failure to do so. We recommend that th? control 
of Acholar ships now exercised by the Manpower Advisory Council should be extended 
to cover as mar.y types of financing as possible, including awards by the district 
legislature and the travel assistance given to private scholarship holders or 
non-governmental sponsored students. The Council might also advise on 
scholarships awarded by reli^rious missions and non-governmental organizations. 
Scholarships should be awarded within the framework of the manpower priorities 
set by the Advisory Council. I4oreover, students shotild give guarantees that, 
except under the most exceptional circximstances , they will not change their 
course of study and will honour their debt to the community by serving in 
Micronesia for a specified period. The present arrangement appears to be too 
informal and is too easily breached. In addition, an applicant's educational 
background should be more carefully examined to ensure that he benefits from 
study abroad. In this connexion, we recall the recommendation made above 
concerning further training either at selected high schools or at junior college? 
within the Territory for those students who are college bound. 

UU3. Ue were informed that once a scholarship was approved the successful 
scholar was responsible for choosing his institution of further education. We 
have no quarrel with ^^his arrangement, but believe that guidance should be given 
to ensxire that choices are wisely made. Many students appear to be attracted 
to colleges in the United States for non>*acadeicic reasons. Little information 
appears to be available to students about institutions elsewhere. It is essential 
that they be informed of educational opportunities io other parts of the world, 
but particularly in the Pacific area and in countries whose cultxiral background 
is similar to that of Micronesia. We also suggest that the Administration should 
make more of an effort to publicize information concerning scholarships available 
to Trust Territory students from States Members of the United Nations. 



I. Cu rricula 

UU6. According to the Administration, the curriculum in the upper primary 
grades is based on materieds in language, mathematics, science and social 
studies developed outside Micronesia. Ir ihe areas of mathematics, science, 
social studies and special education for the mildly handicapped, curricula and 
programmes adapted for Micronesia are now being produced. The Mission saw some 
of these new publications, including Micro nesian Mathem atics which is being 
developed for grades 1 to 5 and which, in some areas, has been prepared in the 
local language and is being extensively used. The social science publications 
include: ?li crones ia throu gh _the Years, and Mic ronesia: A Ch anging Society, both 
of which are published as teachers' guides and student textbooks. In addition, 
the social studies course in the Mariana Islands District includes Our Microntiia and 
An Atlas of Micron esia for elementary schoola . Other textbooks usea^n ^ne 
Micronesian education system, not of United States origin, include the series 
of island readers (M oana. ) published in Australia. At the elementary level, the 
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district educational authorities have translated some textbooks into local 
languages or have prepared teaching aids and simple reading; materials in those 
lan£:uages . 

l»U7. The 1970 Visiting Mission coranented on the diff-'culties arising from 
teaching in an unfamiliai* language (English) when the general linguistic 
proficiency of the elementary school teachers was so low. As we have observed 
elsewhere in this report, this situation has only slightly improved since 1970. 
The standard of spoken and written Enf?lish, especially in the elementary schools, 
is still low and, in fact, most of the instruction is carried out in the 
vernacular, even beyond the fourth grade where, in theory, English should be the 
medium of instruction. The 1970 Visiting Mission went on to comment that it was 

better for a clasB to be taught in a local lanffuafce and understand than to be 

taught in English but fail to understand. The undersigned concede the validity 
of this view but still vish to stress the importance of raising the standard of 
English throughout the community as an urgent priority. Apart from the necessity 
of using English as a means of communication outside the Territory, it is of vital 
importance as a unifying agent in an area where there ere nine major local 
languages, none of which predominates. At some stage in the future, the 
Hicronesians may wish to n.ove towards the choice of a lingua franca other than 
English. Such a decision is theirs to make. But unless and until it is taken, 
English is the existing lingua franca and instruction in English remains of the 
greatest importance. However, it is important not only to develop the teaching 
of English but also the correct use of local language so that children can emerge 
from school bilingual. We have noted the bilingual pilot projects now being 
conducted at a number of primary schools and hope that this aspect of linguistics 
will be given some attention. (This is a new pro/jramir-e and federal funds to 
finance it will cease on 30 June.) One of the difficulties of teaching local 
languages is that of establishing their orthography. Research into this subject, 
including the production of grammars and dictionaries, is being conducted at the 
East-West Center in Hawaii and in the Territory. 

Ul*8. The 1970 Visiting mission was critical of the subject matter being taught 
in the tlicronesian schools. It found that textbooks vere still largely from 
the United States and of little relevance to Microneoia. The same Mission also 
felt that more emphasis should be given to the teaching of the culture and 
tradition of the individual districts, of Micronesia as a whole, and of the 
Pacific region at large. It appears that within the last three years progress 
has bpen made in adapting curricula to Hicronesian needs especially in mathematics, 
social science and history. V/e commend the AdiTiini strati on for its efforts in 
this field and hope that they will be pursuet^ in other areas of the curricula. 
However, too many textbooks pre still f^eared to the United States system - an 
orientation which io perhaps inevitable as long as a large percentage of the 
high school teachers are from that country. Besides learning about their own 
districts and about Micronesia, students should be given more instruction about 
neighbouring Pacific countries and on the experience of developing n .tions not 
only in the Pacific but elsewhere. Some civics courses feature a study of 
comparative political institutions and political geography, but the quality of 
these courses depends on the individual teacher and reflects his personal interests. 
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In this connexion, we note that, despite the establishment of a Territorial 
Curriculum Council, the district education authorities, and indeed, in some 
instances, the individual headmasters have complete control over curriculum 
matters .as long as their programmes do not require additional money. We welcome 
this and share the view of the Committee on Education of the Congress of Micronesia 
that instruction in the early grades shruld be attuned to local cultures and 
customs at the discretion of local educational authorities, but that in the 
more advanced grades, Micronesian students from different parts of the Trust 
Territory should share a common curriculum. Production of the social science 
textbooks referred to above contributes to this objective but little has been 
done to implement a territorial curriculum at the high school level. 

Ukg, Finally, school libraries, which are often the only ones to be found in the 
district, generally contain a limited and haphazard selection of books. The 
Administration should pay more attention to providing libraries with material 
appropriate to the Pacific area, and should include more books on other 
developing countries and on the United Nations. 



J. Dissemination of information on the Unite d^Nations 

USO. Details of the dissemination of information on the United Nations are 
contained in the report of the 1970 Visiting Mission. 7/ Since then, some 
instruction on the United Nations and the Trusteeship System has been introduced 
into social studies classes. Some members of the Mission attended a civics or 
rovernment class at one of the high schools where students were being taken 
through the verbatim records of the thirty-eighth session of the Trusteeship 
Council. The recently produced textbooks and booklets for the f^icronesian social 
studies programme (see paragraph kkS above) contain some information on the 
United Nations. The Mission also noted in the course of its ^J"* *° ^^^^ 
that the libraries contained some United Nations reports and other United Nations 
material and that local radio stations broadcast on a regular weekly basis the 
weekly programme of the Office of Public Information on United Nations events, 
"This week at the United Nations". 

USI. A considerable amount of material about the United Nations is available 
in the Trust Territory. Its distribution, however, is often very poor and its 
use both as display material and for social science or other studies varies from 
district to district. Much depends on the initiative of individual teachers and 
administrators. As in 1970, the Mission observed that in many schools and public 
buildings United Nations posters on display were years and even decades out of 
date. 

U52. Despite the availability of material on the United Nations, it was clear 
to us that many people in the Trust Territory were unaware of the most basic facts 



1/ Official Records of the Truateeahip Council. T hirty -sevent h Session, 
Su pplement No. 2, para« 433* 
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concerning the responsibility of the United Nations towards the Trust Territory. 
This lack of awareness was not confined to average members of the public or 
Junior officials but also to Micronesians (and expatriates) in senior positions of 
renponaihility. Few persons whom the Mission met had read the report of the 1970 
Visiting Mission. Fewer still had read the most recent recommendations of the 
Trusteeship Council. Host United Nations material, although it could be unearthed 
in school libraries, gave little evidence of having been read, except in those 
cases where it was incorporated into an educational programme. We believe that 
teacher training programmes should include instruction on the role of the United 
Nations, including its responsibilities for Micronesia, and that a standard 
presentation of material on the United Nations and the Trust Territory should be 
incorporated in social science studies in the Territory's high schools. 

1^53. It is unfortunate that there ••ms to b« littl* popular Aiiar«n«tt of, or 

interest in, the United Nations. Indeed, for the vast bulk of the population, the 
celebration of United Nations Day may be the only indication that the United 
Nations exists at all. We again recommend that the Administration should 
distribute as widely as possible such things as summaries of the Trusteeship 
Council's recommendations and of the conclusions of visiting missions. Although 
we realize the practical difficulties, we consider that, wherever possible, the 
summaries and conclusions should be rewritten in the most simple form of English 
and edso should be translated into local languages. The present form of United 
Nations radio broadcasts, as rebroadcast by the irli vidua! district radio stations, 
are almost totally useless and thought should be giver to the production of a 
programme on the United Nations and how its activities affect the Trust Territory, 
at a more simple and more readily understood level. 
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WAR AND POST-WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 



A. War damage 

U^U. Because of its geographical position, Micronesia had the unhappy privilege of 
being the theatre of some of the fiercest fiphtlng of the Second World War. The 
population unwillingly involved in the fighting suffered three kinds of damage: 

(a) Encroachments on property ri^htB when the Japanese army was preparing for 
the attack of December 19^1 and later when it was organizing the struggle against 
United States forces; . 

Damage to persons and propcrrv during the hostilities oartjLcularly 

in I9UU; 

(£.) Material damage after the United States took the islands ("post-secure" 
damage). 

No arrangements were ever contemplated to compdnsate for the damage referred 
to in paragraph U^k (a) above. However, it was laid down in pclicy Letter No. 1 
of 29 December 19^7 that any land of which the German and Japanese Governments had 
physically taken possession was to be considered publ'.c land; that any sales of 
such land to individuals after 27 March 1935, the date of Japan's withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, were deemed to be void; and that sales by "non- Japanese" 
(actually Micronesians) to the Javanese Government or Japanese individuals after 
the same date were deemed to be valid, unless it was proved that the transaction 
had not been concluded freely and that fair compensation had not been paid. In 
the latter case, the sale was declared void and the land was returned to its owner 
against payment to the Territory of the price paid by the Japanese purchaser. These 
provisions appear to have been applied when the larid in question was subsequently 
used by the United States Administration; No regulations were issued or 
contemplated in connexion with damage, other than forced sales of land sustained 
as a result of the Japanese army's war preparations in Micronesia. 

U56. Some of the damage referred to in paragraph k5U (b) and (c^) was covered by a 
compensation procedure. Under land regulations issuedin 19537 Micronesians were 
given a time-limit (one year or more from the date of publication of a notice) to 
have declared void sales of land to the Japanese Government or Japanese individuals, 
the validity of which was contested on the basis of the above-mentioned policy 
Letter No. 1. In addition, under the same 1953 regulations, where land belonging 
to Micronesians and occuTJied by the United States Administration was needed by the 
latter, the owners were to be compensated by an exchange of public land for their 
properties or, failing that, by payment of a rent. The application of the 1953 
regulations caused some discontent , particularly in the Truk and Mariana Islands 
districts, the complaint being either that the time-limit for submission of claims 
had been poorly publicized or that the rents were inadequate. 
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U57. In Truk, the idssion received several petitions on the subject. One of them, 
relating, to all administration lands , was supported orally by Repres entative 
Sasauo haruo , v;ho also submitted to the Conp;ress of ?1icronesia draft resolution 
ilo. 31 on the sairie subject. According to the petition, i li crones ia;i landowners, 
being ill-informed, badly represented and intimidated by the power of the 
territorial authority, had, between 1956 and 1950, accepted a rent that was 
completely inadequate (ivl8 per month) in return for the occupation of their lands 
by the Administration for an indefinite period. The petition requested that the 
leases should be completely renegotiated. V/hen invited to comment, the District 
Administrator stated that the 1956-1958 negotiations had been perfectly 
straightforward, that the landox^ners had been represented by respected and able 
persons like Chief Petrus kailo, and that the amount of rent fixed had been at the 
time, and still v;as, not only fair but comparable to that paid for similar land 
rented by private parties. The other two petitions related to individual cases. 

U53. For almost 30 years, the Ilicronesians have been constantly seekin/^ 
compensation for the other war damage referred to in paragraph U5U (b) and (c^) 
above. All visiting missions, beginning with the first in 1950, have heard this 
question raised and have recommended that measures should be taken to arrive at a 
speedy and fair settlement. .On 28 April 1952, the United States signed a treaty of 
peace, article h (a) of which envisaged the conclusion of a special agreement 
concerning the property and claims of Japan and of its nationals against the 
Administering Authority of the Trust Territory, and the property and claims of 
residents of .iicronesia against Japan and its nationals, 

'*59. The special agreement "settling finally and completely" the question of such 
property and claims was signed on I8 April 1969. Without ruling on anyone's 
liability this agreement provided that as an ex /gratia contribution to the welfare 
of the inhabitants of the Territory: 

(a) Japan would place at the disposal of the Administering Authority 
1.8 thousand million yen or v5 million (now approximately ')7 million) for the 
purchase of Japanese commodities, the purchases to be uade over a period of three 
years from a certain date (actually 1 July 1971)* Such purchases, however, have 
not yet commenced. So far, only one third of the total amount of 1.8 thousand 
million yen is reported to have been paid into the vmr damage fund. 

(b) The United States would establish a v5 million fund to be used for the 
v;elfare of the inhabitants of the Territory. As will be seen below (paragraph kCO), 
this fund has in fact been established. 

U60. An exchan^te of letters, si[3ned at the same time as the Japanese-American 
a^'reement, permitted Jai)anese ships to call at ports in Palau and Truk for the 
purchase of supplies and for rest and recreation for their crews as from the date 
on which purchases of Japanese commodities by the Territory would be possible 
(cf. the preceding paragraph). The same exchanr;e of letters allowed the Japanese 
to salvai^e sunken Japanese ships in ilicronesian territorial waters over a three- 
year jerioJ be/inninr frc::i the came date. A3 of now, v/hich 13 a little :riore than 
one yo^:ir before the expiration of that period, no salva/;^e operations have been 
undert...en. 



U6l* United States Law 92-39 of 1 July 1971 rave effect to the agreement of 
April 1969. The law established a Micronesian Claims Fund, consisting solely of the 
contributions mentioned in para^^raoh ^59 above, namely, the United States payment of 
$5 million and the matching payment of what was then an eauivalent amount of 
1.8 thousand million yen in Japanese commodities and services. "With a view to 
maintaining friendly relations" with the population. Title II of the law authorised an 
appropriation of $20 million for the '*final" settlement of bodily or material damage 
caused to Micronesians by the United States firmed forces. United States civilian and 
military personnel and enplovees of the Territory, including damage resulting from 
the acquisition, use or retention of land without compensation or agGinst payment of 
inadequate amounts. Law 92-39 also established a five-member Micronesian Claims 
Commission, which was placed under the authority of the Chairman of the United States 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission and was empowered to adopt its own rules. This 
Commission was to register claims within a period of not more than one year from the 
date of its establishment and was to complete its entire task as speedily as possible 
and, in any event, not more than three years after the expiration of the iiiUial 
period. It was to consider only claims by inhabitants who had sustained bodily or 
material damafre resulting directly from Japanese-American hostilities between 
7 December 19l*l and the various dates on which the different islands had been taken 
and between the latter dates and 1 July 1951. 

U62. ^he Commission was appointed and began its work on I6 October 1972 under the 
chairmanship of a war damages expert, Mr. Ben M. Greer. It sent agents to the six 
district centres and to some outlying archipelagos to register claims. The Mission 
obtained information from Mr. Greer and his staff on how the operations were 
proceeding in practice. Claimants are asked to contact the Commission's local agent, 
to whom they give information concerning their claims. The agent who completes the 
forms has no authority to criticize or contest the statements made by the claimants. 
One agent can handle approximately five cases a day. By the beginning of March » 
2,500 forms had been filled in and the Administration was satisfied that the process 
could be completed within the legal time-limit, i.e., by I6 October 1973. Although 
they are bound to be impartial, the Commission's agents, who receive assistance from 
the Administration and, as regards transport, from the United States navy, try to 
facilitate the material task of the claimants and to render assistance to them. 

U63. The Commission will set a rate for each category of damage 8/ and has already 
established guidelines without, however, laying down inflexible rules. The 
Commission considers the 1971 legislation very liberal because it provides 
compensrvtion for loss of human life, which is ''perhaps unique in the world" and has 
never been regarded as obligatory under international Ipw. In addition, the law 
authorizes compensation for the mere use of landed property, this bein'^ an 
innovation in United States v;ar damares law. V^ere cash losses are concerned, the 
Commission is of the opinion that they will have to be evaluated on the basis of 
the Micronesian standard of livin'' at the end of the war (when the daily wage was 
five cents); in the case of landed property, it requires proof of ownership through 
the presentation of a title claim. 



8/ Including use or destruction of buildings or land, loss of livestock, 
trees, clothing, furniture or cash, unpaid wages and death. 
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hGk. Hie idssion took note of communications T/COIMO/L.89, T/C0f\10/L.90 and 
T/C0ii,10/L.91 concerning war damage. Tliroughout its visit, in every district, it 
heard complaints on this subject. One of the complaints merits special coinment. 
It concerns the statements of losses drawn up Jointly and at great expense, 
reportedly ^100,000, by the Palau and ilariana Islands legislatures. These 
documents were prepared on the basis of affidavits which were apparently drawn up 
quite carefully but not in the form prescribed by the Commission's rules and were 
evidently based solely on the testimony of the persons concerned. In the case of 
the ilariana Islands, 792 affidavits were collected. The damage was evaluated at 
$32 million, of which v9 million (including ^y5.3 million for deaths) was 
attributable to Japan, and ^^23 million (including si22.3 million for landed 
property) was attributable to the United States. 

Ihe main complaints expressed during the visit or in the petitions were as 

follOWii ; 

(a) Compensation will be paid in 1976, which is more than 30 years after the 
end of the Japanese-American hostilities at a time \rtien many victims are dead or 
too old to benefit frora the compensation; in particular, it will have taken five 
years to inplenent Law 92-39 t although chis law in no way prohibited speedy payment 
of compensation for post-secure damage. 

(b) It is unreasonable to ask landowners to produce titles in a country which 
had no written law until recently, and to require claimants to calculate from 
memory an accurate assessment of the value of damage sustained a quarter of a 
century ago, when the United States Foreign Claims Settlement Commission is 
perfectly capable of making the evaluations. 

(c) The United States Cone;ress should not have placed a ceiling on 
compensation or set the ceiling at only ;10 million (now worth $12 million). For 
recent typhoon damac^e, for example, Trul: alone received emergency relief of 

^2 uillion. 

(d) The claiiii forr.s are too complicated. 

(e) Japan should have paid its compensation in cash and should not have been 
given the ri^^ht either to recover the wrecks of sunken ships or to have its ships 
call at Truk and Palau. 

U66. l/ith regard to the criticisms expressed concerning the rep:ulari2ation between 
I95C and 19^2 of wartiiiie and poet -secure occupation of land in Truk, the iiission 
can state that it found spokesmen for both the petitioners and the Administration 
equally convinced of the le^al and moral rectitude of their cause. That being so, 
a settleiTient of the riatter should lie with the courts. We are inclined to the view 
that the Administration should encourage the question to be thus settled and should 
not therefore invoke its rif:ht of ' sovereign immunity . 

hof , \.e must rereat v:hnt was r>aid by all our predecessors, namely, that the delay 
in compensating; the licronesians who suffered from the war without being a party 
to it is wron^ and unjust. Settlement of the matter was made dependent on 



negotiations with Japan which did not beft^in until 1952, tney went on intermittently 
for lU years ^ wexe resumed in 1966, and were completed only in 1969 with the 
allocation of an exceedingly modest Japanese contribution. Tne first three 
instalments of tha^ contribution have Just now, four years later, been paid. Such 
a delay robs the Administering Authority of the moral advantage it would have 
reaped from the adoption of an unquestionably literal law (compensation for death, 
broad interpretation of the concept of damage to property) and makes the 
implementation of that law haphazard, since it may well be that imposters will 
improperly obtain compensation and p;enuine victims will not be compensated. In 
addition, the population is growinif^ accustomed to a confused and sometimes mythical 
conception of war damage. 

J*68. It is now too late to remedy this state of affairs, but we wish most earnestly 
to recommend that no effort be spared to ensure that the Commission begin considering 
the applications not later than October 1973 and notify the applicants of its 
individual adjudications as it goes along without waiting to complete the procedure 
for all cases. So feir as payment is concerned. Law 92-39 implicitly prohibits any 
settlement before the end of 1976, because it sets budgetary ceilings ($12 million 
for war damage and $20 million for post-secure damage) and it requires the 
Commission, explicitly in the case of war dama^^e and implicitly in the case of other 
damage, to award compensation within those ceilings, and therefore to wait until all 
cases have been considered and any disputes have been settled before fixing the 
final amount. Inasmuch as the Administering Authority apparently considers that 
the appropriations are adequate (cf. the statement by the representative of the 
Department of State to the competent committee of the United States Congress) to 
cover all compensation due, it should be prepared to pay compensations immediately 
upon determination and acceptance, with or without dispute by the beneficiaries. 
If the appropriations then prove inadequate, as the original request was based on 
an estimate of adequacy, the Administering Authority should appropriate whatever 
additional funds mir^ht be necessary to complete the payments due. In the short 
term, the Mission renirets that the amount of $20 million, intended as compensation 
for post-secure damage, h?^s been authorized but not appropriated by the United 
States Congress. V/ith regard to the method of calculating compensation, it seems 
reasonabla to take, as the point of reference, the time when 'the damage was 
sustained, disregarding^ later economic changes but correcting the figures to allow 
for inflation since 1951 ♦ as was indeed implicitly agreed by the representative of 
the Department of State in his statement referred to above. 

k69. With regard to the affidavits collected by the Mariana Islands and Palau 
legislatures, the amount, totalling $80 million, is sufficiently high to arouse 
some doubt conceminp the accuracy of a part of the information presented. 
Nevertheless, the Commission should take those affidavits into careful consideration 
when processin*^ claims in the two districts and regard them, if not as a sole basis 
for claims, at least as valuable sources of supplementary information. 

kJO. The Commission's forms contain many questions, some of which are quite long. 
The Mission noted, however, that the agents had also accepted general replies. 
If the Commission takes an equally liberal attitude, the criticisms voiced 
concerning the rormo can bo disrep:arded. We were astonished to learn that item 2? 
on the form concerning individual titles to property should be applied so strictly 
in a country where many customary rights to landed property are not recorded in 
writing. 
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Ujl. The procedure used by Japan to settle its contribution, which in any event is 
very modest , was chosen because it had been adopted by the Government of Japan in 
other countries that had suffered from the war. Apart from the fact that it 
requires purchases to be made in Japan , it has the disadvantage of beinp complicated. 
The main point, however, is that full payments should be made as soon as possible. 

U72. Any attempt to salva^^e the sunken Japanese ships in Micronesia would 
undoubtedly anger many people in Micronesia, especially in Truk, where the suoken 
fleet is a prime tourist attraction and a magnet for divers from all over the world. 
From what we were told, however, it would appear that Japanese enterprises are not 
now inteicjted in these operations, and that the Government of Japan does not wish 
to encourare them; nor would it allow the wrk to be carried out without first 
consulting; the Territory. 



B. Post-war damaf^e 

1. Tests of explosives 

U73. Immediately after the war, Bikini and Eniwetok atolls, in the northern part of 
the Marshall Islands, were selected by the United States as sites for nuclear tests. 

kjU. On 15 April 191*6, the United States acquired the right to use Bikini Atoll for 
an indefinite period, subject to review every five years. Consequently, the 
167 inhabitants had to be settled elsewhere: first on Rongelap, 130 miles to the 
«outh-east, where they experienced health difficulties; then on Kvajalein, where 
they were arain unhappy; and finally on Kili and four neighbouring islands 9 
500 miles from their place of origin, but which they indicated by secret ballot they 
preferred to Wotho Atoll, although it was much nearer. An agreement of 
22 November 195o provided that the new settlement would be u»ed by the Bikinians 
until they returned, if they so wished, to their atoll of origin when the United 
States authorized such a return. In the meantime, they would receive $25>000 in 
cash and the annual interest on a capital amount of $300,000. On 17 March 1970, 
following a presidential declaration of 12 August 19^9 » a new agreement between 
the United States and the Territory terminated the right of the United States 
Government to use Bikini Atoll, with tv.e exception of two small lots, a Jetty and 
an airfield. The sun of $3 million was appropriated to resettle the Bikinians. 
This money has been used, as the Mission saw during its visit to Bikini, to plant 
a substantial coconut plantation, expected to come into production in 1977; to 
plant certain other crops; and to build 80 houses, of which kO have already been 
erected and the remaining: ^^0 are to be constructed shortly. Some public buildings 
also will be built. The houses erected so far are of simple design and concrete 
construction, but are rrore impressive than much of the housinr; construction seen 
elsewhere in the Territory. Of the 300 Bikinians (the population has doubled 
since 19**^^), only 200 have decided to return to their atoll next September, but 
200 persons from other atolls have expressed the desire to Join them. 

U75» Eniwetok Atoll was rruch irore seriously affected by the nuclear tests and, 
after 195^*, by the thenconuclear tests. In 19U7* it^ 137 inhabitants were 
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evacuated to UJelan?, lUO miles to the south t and they now number approximately 
koo. 9/ The tests have been discontinued, and the Administering Authority has 
agreed to the return of Enivetok to Its inhabitants. However , the Administering 
Authority has also expressed its intention of using Enivetok, in the remaining 
period prior to its return, for experiments with non-atomic explosives as part of 
the "Pacific Atoll Cratering Experiment" (PACE). At the time that the Mission 
was in the Territory, the inhabitants, with the assistance of lawyers of the 
Micronesian Legal Services Corporation, had pleaded before the Ninth Circuit Court 
in Hawaii that the PACE project violated United States laws on the environment. 
An injunction against continued tests was obtained in November 1972, but no 
Judgement on the merits of the case had been delivered at the time of preparation 
of this report. 

U76. On 1 r4arch 195^ f the 82 inhabitants of Rongelap Atoll, east of Bikini, were 
exposed to atomic radiation from a thermonuclear explosion* They were immediately 
evactiated to Kwajalein and then settled and treated on Majuro Atoll until July 1957. 
Their health was affected by radiation exposure. In compensation, the 
Administration built a new village for them and under an act of 22 August 196k 
allocated the sum of $950,000 to be paid to them either as capital or interest. 
The 23-member crew of a Japanese vessel, Fukuryu Maru t victim of the same explosion, 
received only a small part (11 per cent) of the $2 million compensation offered to 
Japan by the United States Government on k January 1955. The rest went to fishing 
companies financially affected by the incident. Thus, each Japanese seaman 
received only $5»556 (the family of a seaman who died received $15f278) compared 
with $10,U9U for each inhabitant of Rongelap. 

U77. Since 195^^, the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) has had the population of 
Rongelap Atoll (and the population of neighbouring Utirik Atoll, who were also 
affected) examined each year by a medical team. In 1972, following the 
establishment by the Congress of flicronesia of a special Joint committee, on the 
proposal of Representative Ataji Balos, three Japanese doctors were also scheduled 
to visit the atolls. This having fallen through, the team responsible for the 
annual mMical examination was Joined in its September visit by four specialists: 
one American, two Japanese and one British. It diagnosed two thyroid complaints 
and one case of leukaemia, which was to prove fatal in the following November. The 
people of Rongelap and Representative AtaJi Balos told the Mission that in their 
opinion if the Japanese medical team had come to the island in March 1972) it would 
have detected the leukaemia in time for the young victim to be cured. At the 
January 1973 session of the Congress of Micronesia, two bills were submitted aimed 
at authorizing the people of Rongelap and Utirik to be examined at the district 
hospital free of charga when necessary at times other than diuring the period of the 
annual visit of the AEC team, and aimed also at extending the powers of the special 
Joint committee. On 18 February 1973, Senator Borja, chairman of that committee, 
suggested to the Mission that the United Nations Scientific Committee on the 



2/ Pursuant to an agreement of 3 February 19kk^ the population of 
Eniwetok ceded to the Air Force the use, for an indefinite period, of an area of 
1,708 acres, against payment of $175,000. In addition, on 19 August 1969f an 
ex gratia payment of $1,020,000 was made to them. 
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Effects of Atomic Radiation should examn* t]\ effects of atomic fall-out on those 
who had been exposed to it. 

According: to a document supplied by the Micronesia Le^al Services Corporation, 
the population of Utirik, a victim, like the neighbour population at Rongelap, of 
the 195** tests, has not received any compensation. 

i*79. The •lission was able to visit Ronnelan and Bikini, but not Eniwetok. We 
reached the following* conclusions: 

(a) T>ie reconstruction of Bikini has been carried out in such a way that the 
livinr conditions of the inhabitants are likely to be better than they were in 19^6. 
It must be remembered, however, that the population suffered a traumatic experience 
throuf^h its displacement for 27 years. The Administering Authority should not be 
considered to have discharinred its obligation to the Bikinians once they have been 
resettled; economic, social and technical assistance will be required for some time. 
We also wonder whether Bikini's world-wide renown could be used to the advantage of 
its people by classifyinr the island as an historical site and by developing it as 
a tourist attraction. This is, however, primarily a matter for the Bikinians and 
is an option which they may wish to consider following their resettlement. 

(b^) The population of Rongelap seems to have resumed a normal life, but it 
is still scarred by its unfortunate experience. There is a clear need for them to 
have close and continuing medical attention. It is regrettable that they were 
ohly compensated ei^ht years after the Japanese seamen who were victims of the 
same incident. We do not feel qualified to comment on the Micronesian suggestion 
that the United Nations .Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
should study the :ffect3 of fall-out, but suggest that the Administering?; Authority 
should pive serious consideration to the request. 

(jc) Ag to Eniwetok, we feel that once the Administering Authority had decided 
to return the atoll to its inhabitants, it should have refrained from considering 
its use for any further military purposes. 

2. Missile Ranre 

U8o, Kwajalein is the name of both a hup:e atoll, the largest in the world, situated 
more or less in the centre of the Marshall archipelago, and an island 10/ at the 
i50uth end of the atoll. Used by Japanese armed forces before the declaration of 
war in 19**1, the atoll was taken in February 19^U, after fierce fighting by 
United States troops which have since occupied several of its islands, including 
Kwajalein, Couth and North Loi , Ebeye and Roi-Namur (Ruot-Nimur-Enedrikdrik) . On 
9 February I96U, a contract concluded between the Trust Territory (with a subrogation 
option in favour of the United States) and the traditional owners regularized the 



10/ Whether or not entirely surrounded by water, any part, however small, of 
an atoll is chilled an "island" if it constitutes a geopjraphical entity; thus, there 
are 96 "islands • on Kwajalein Atoll. 
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situation of those five islan.is , with th. ..vcortion of ^oi-Namur. This wnij UTainst 
payment of the sum of 0750,000, or apprjxi/vit-ly 01,000 pt;r acre, and, in return, 
a 99-year lease 11/ was frr'-intt d, with thi nroviso that upon the expiry of each 
five-year period it could be terminated if th^- Administration no lonf^er needed the 
land* In addition, durinf^, the period of the lease, landowners were to be permitted 
to visit their lands, sub,1ect to written authorization. Lastly, under the a^rreement, 
the Administration had to pay a special compensation to a landoimer if, after havin^j 
authorized him to harvest his crops, they were subsequently destroyed. The 
landowners stated explicitly that they had accepted the af^reeraent because they hoped 
that the United States Government would improve the economic and social conditions 
of the Marshall Islands peor>le, particularly those on Ebeye. 

UBl, On 7 October 1963, the islands of Meik, Anbo (Le^^an) and Nene (Hinr^i), which 
had not been occupied previously, were leased on the same terms but at the rate of 
$500 per acre. Certain parts of the island of Ennylabc^an (Carlos), which were 
occupied on 11 July 19^0, were the subject of a Hif^h Court decision of 20 May I963 
^^rantinr; the Territory (which immediately transferred its ri^^hts to the United 
States) indefinite user rir^hts a^rainst payment of a sum of $500 ner acre. Gagon 
and Illic^ini were leased for 25 years at the rate of vl ,000 per acre in 19^8 and 
1969 respectively. 

U82. The case of Roi-Mamur, involvinr^ h20 acres, has not been settled. The United 
States authorities, believinn^ at the outset that the Japanese administration had 
paid for the lands, learnt in 1965 from the Administrator of Lands that that was 
not the case. Iler^otiations were then berjun with the owners, and, in 1970, a 
Honolulu valuer informed the United States Department of Defense of his assessment 
of the sun to be paid for the 25 years of previous occupation and the 25 years of 
remainin'T lease time. After a delay of two years, during; which the traditional 
chiefs threatened in vain to return to their island, on 2 September 1972 the 
Conf^ress of Micronesia adopted a resolution request in'^ the United States Army to 
pay "immediately Just and due compensation*' (see T/COM.lo/L*88) . Talks were 
subsequently resuir.ed. A United States offer (reportedly of 11500 per acre) was 
rejected and a much hi^^her counter-su'^/'estion (reportedly $U,000 per acre) was 
proposed by the landowners. According '*.o Representative Balos , the landowners 
would not accept the Kwajalein rate of $1,000, because that would 'leave each 
landowner only 7.50 dollars per year". At the time of the Mission's visit, these 
discussions, about which the parties 'rave no details, were still in pro'^ress. 
Representative Balos, who called on the ^ fission about this subject, has become the 
advocate for the owners. He stated that the former inhabitants of Roi-Naraur had 
had to settle either on Ennebuir, which was empty but too small for them and, in 
any case, belonr^s to third parties, or ov various other islands of the atoll, 
particularly Ebeye* 

i*83* CDmplaints were made to the Mission, notably by IroiJ Kabua, conceminr^ the 
islands of Eniwetak, Omelek, Gellinam and Oujirru, which were also occupied first 
by the Japanese and then by the United States military authorities without 



11/ In the case Ebf*y^, th^ leanc rel itcl to the entire island ^or the period 
19Ui4-.196U, but after that only to lots actually occupied by the Administration • 
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compensation. In fact^ the first three were a. : nrently the subject of a provisional 
Judgement of 2 April 1966 ordering the Territor- to deposit $27»O00, or a little 
less than $1^000 per acre, but apparently no final decision has yet been taken. 

^^h. Since 196U, Kvajalein has been used by the United States armed forces as a 
missile ranRe* A military base, scientific and technological services and housing 
and installations for a population of approximately 5»000 have been established on 
Kwajalein Island. The firing range section of the atoll is a long rectangle of 
31 by idO nautical miles » which traverses it in a north-vest/south-east direction^ 
excluding only the northern and southern tips. This is known as the mid-atoll 
corridor. The 11 innabited islands in the firing range were evacuated before the 
be^^inninf^ of the tests as a precaution, the military authorities having preferred 
evacuation to the construction of shelters. One hundred and fifty-eight persons 
were displaced and settled in new housing on Ebeye. In compensation, the United 
States Army, acting through the Trust Territory, constructed housing for them and 

remised to improve sanitary conditions on Eueye. In addition, pursuant to an 
agreement of 6 December 1970, it paid those concerned, who were represented by 
their chiefs, "in compensation for all damage suffered*^ an amount of $U20,000 
per year. Lastly, it authorized the inhabitants to return to their islands at 
certain periods of the year in order to harvest their crops and it purchased a boat 
for this purpose. In our discussions with the people on Ebeye, several speakers 
complained that conditions on Ebeye were unsatisfactory and that they had to spend 
much more than the amounts they had received in compensation in order to survive. 

U85« The island of Ebeye deserves special consideration. It is part of the atoll 
and 20 minutes by motor-boat from Kwajalein. Ebeye serves as a refuge for evacuees 
from the mid-atoll corridor and as a dormitory town for the 700 workers who go to 
the base every day. Its population has grown from 2,800 to 5*300 since the testa 
began. The surface area of Ebeye does not exceed 76 acres, 15 of which are 
occupied by a Coast Guard station. The Administration has constructed a 20-bed 
hospital (the new building designed to replace the old hospital which the Mission 
visited is not yet completed), low-cost housing, drains and schools (including an 
excellent kindergarten). U;i fortunately, because of overcrowding and particularly, 
by contrast with its neighboir island, Ebeye is a dismal and depressing sight, a 
slum occupying the whole of a Pacific island. 

Ud6. The erection of a network of military installations on Kwajalein Atoll has 
unquestionably brought employment to a population greatly affected by the decline 
in the world price of copra. High wages on Ebeye are, however, accompanied by an 
exceptionally high cost of living. The existence of the installations certainly 
gives rise to social problems; but having discarded their traditional way of life, 
it would be difficult for many of the people of Ebeye to return to subsistence 
living on their home islands. Any reduction or removal of the installations should 
therefor^^ be planned well in advance. 

I467. Something must clearly be done to improve conditions on Ebeye. We understand 
that the Coast Guard station is to be closed down. The sooner this takes place and 
the land occupied by it is made available for public use the better. But this may 
not be enough to relieve the overcrowding. We learned with satisfaction 
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that a town plan had been prepared for the island of Carlson where, in addition, a 
start has been made on pig and poultry breeding. The island can, however, si^port 
only 1*50 persons and that is not enough to relieve Ebeye's burden. 

U88. As regards Roi-Namur, we trust that an equitable solution will soon be found 
to this 30-year-old case and thut account will be taken of the length of the 
occupation and the rise in the cost of living since 196U. In addition, the 
traditional landowners should, for their part, cease to regard the letting of land 
as the principal source of income in the archipelago. Our cooments on Roi-Namur 
apply to those other islands whose status has not yet been regularized. It ic 
abnormal that a provisional Judgement in 1966 should not have been followea by a 
final decision by 1973. Ustly, to the extent that it applies to persons who had 
to leave their islands against their will, the contract concerning? the mid-ntoll 
corridor seems to have been prepared with a real desire to reduce vjd compensate 
for the damage sustained. 

3. Retention la nd 

U89. The land occupied by the United States armed forces in Micronesia is called 
"retention land", a term which causes confusion. Actually, apart from the special 
areas in Marshall Islands District, it consists of about 9.000 acres on Tinian, or 
approximately one third of the island, and nearly 5.000 acres, including the 
airport, on Saipan. This land was leased in July and August 19UU for an indefinite 
period, at the rate of $Uo per acre, the amount involved being paid into a trust 
fund. Under an agreement of 23 December 1955 between the United States Secretaries 
of State, the Interior and the Navy, the Secretary of State undertook on behalf of 
the Trust Territory to obtain for the United States armed forces any land which they 
might need "provided that the use thereof is in conformity with the purposes of the 
Trust eeshir) Agreement". 

1*90. During its visit to Saipan, the Mission heard two kinds of criticism concerning 
retention land. The first was that, although such land had been reduced in area In 
recent years, it was still excessive. The second was that the money in the trust 
fund had been used for budget appropriations - for example, for the construction of 
a hospital - and not for the direct benefit of the original owners. In Tinian, the 
Municipal Council submitted a resolution urging the United States to return all 
land which might be suitable for agricultural development". However, it also 
expressed the desire that a military base - but not a munitions dump - should be 
set up on the island, because it would bring economic prosperity to the population. 

U91. The Coast Guard's primary function in Micronesia is as part of the network of 
loran stations. 12/ There are loran stations on Eniwetok, Yap, EL.ye, Angaur and 
Saipan. The Mission received contradictory complaints concerning tvu^ Coast Guard: 
on Ebeye, there were objections to its unnecessarily occupying a large part of the 
island, while, on Angaur, people expressed regret that it was preparing to leave. 



12/ A system of long-range navigation stations, 
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1*9?. We consider that it is now time for the Administering Authority to decide 
whether it still needs to retain land for possible military use, and if so how much, 
and then xt uhould relinquish the rest. It is certainly surprising that, nearly 
30 years after the end of the war, the Navy or the Air Force should tie up large 
areas of land on the pretext that they mirht some day be of use to them. With 
regard to the Coast Guard stations, we understand that all or most are to be 
withdrawn; land occupied by them will then presumably be returned to the Territory 
for public use. We hope that the Administering Authority will be able to inform 
the Trusteeshii^ Council at its fortieth session that this will be done. 

^93. '^e do not wish to express any opinion on the strategic Trusteeship System under 
which Micronesia was placed. The people of Micronesia, having been involved without 
their consent in one war, were then put under the International Mandate System of 
the Lea^^ue of Ilations, subsequently were involved in another war and finally were 
put under the International Trusteeship System of the United Nations. By 1973 t 
they had still not been fully compensated for the damage sustained, during either 
the first or the second period. V/e believe this particular legacy of the past 
should be liquidated without delay. 
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CHAPTER V^I 



FUTURE STATUS 



A. Backt^rround: the Terri t ory as a vhole 

k9^. Less than two years after its creation » the Congress of Micronesia petitioned 
the President of the United States , on 9 Au.^ust 1966, to establish a commission to 
consult the people with a view to ascertaining their wishes on the future and to 
report on the subject by the end of 1963. The following year, a presidential 
message proposed the establishment of a commission to recommend the best means of 
allowing the inhabitants to express their vie^^s freely and called for a plebiscite 
by 30 June 1972. At the same time (August 1967), the Congress established the Future 
Political Status Commission. On 17 April 1969^ the Commission released a ''Statement 
of Intent" recommending the establishment of a self-governing State which would 
negotiate with the United States a permanent free association; if those talks cihould 
fail, the solution would be ind<»pendence , which was regarded "not as an alternative 
but as the only goAl left open". The Commission's report, three months later, 
followed the same lines and stated that the option for independence presented as "a 
second alternative'' would no doubt find better acceptance with the United Nations 
than any other. The United States Government, for its part, expressed the* idea that 
the future status of Micronesia should be worked out by a group of members of the 
Congress and representatives of the United States. 

U95. On 29 August 1969, th.> Congress of Micronesia established a Political' Status 
Delegation, consisting of 10 members, to seek an early resolution of the problems, 
separately or in connexion with United States legislation (the options being 
assor'lation or independence). The Delegation began its talks at Washington, D.C., 
the following month with the United States Department of the Interior. It was 
unable to reach agreement with the Department because of a dispute over the uie of 
Micronesian land for military purposes. In January 1970, at Saipan, the Delegation 
rejected a draft Hnited States bill which vnuld have made Micronesia an 
"unincorporated territory" like Guam. Four months later, again at Saipan, there was 
further disagreement: the United States delegation rejected the Micronesian proposals 
concerning free association and independence, while the Micronasians considered a plan 
for Commonwealth status to be inadequate. 

k96. In March 1971, the President of the United States decided that the talks should 
be resumed on a new basis; they would be conducted on the United States side^ not by 
the Secretary of the Interior but by his special representative, 
Mr. Franklin Haydn Williams. In October 1971, Mr. Williams held meetings at Hana, 
Hawaii, with the new Joint Committee on Future Status established by the Congress 
of Micronesia. He agreed to discuss the subject on the basis of "free association" 
and submitted a proposal for a draft compact which would, inter alia > recognize the 
right of Micronesia to adopt its own constitution and, where land was concerned, 
reserve for the United States certain lands. A wide degree of understanding was 
reached, but important questions such as nationality, the movement of persons, the 
conduct of foreign policy, the return of military land to the Territory's control 
and the procedure for the termination of the compact were left uns'^ttled. 
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1497. In Koror, however, in April 1972, the goal appeared to be within reach. It 
was agreed that the compact could be terminated after a certain number of years, 
the Micronesian dloverninent would be able to participate in regional organizations 
and vould be consulted on international matters directly in its interest, and, 
before the corri'pact was sir>ned, the amount of land to be retained by the United 
States would be settled and a mutual security pact which could not be terminated 
unilaterally would be negotiated. 

^♦98. The fifth round of talks, at Washington, D.C. , in July-August 1972* confirmed 
the favourable impressions of the previous spring; the two delegations agreed on 
the preamble and the first three titles (internal and external affairs and defence) 
of a "tentative preliminary" text incorporating the points agreed on by the parties 
at the Koror talks. 

U99. However, in the sixth round of talks at Barbers Point, Hawaii, in October 1972, 
Mr. Williams and the representatives of Micronesia parted after deciding to suspend 
the discussions for a time and to remain in communication on the question of further 
action. What happened? In August, the Congress of Micronesia, meeting in special 
session, adopted resolution No. 117 instructing its Joint Committee on Future Status 
to negotiate with the United States concerning the establishment of an Independent 
Micronesia while at the same time continuing the discussions on free association. 
The Joint Committee complied with those instructions. The United States then took 
the view that this new attitude raised the issue of what an agreement between the 
two delegations amounted to, and said that the United States would have to reconsider 
its position if the objective of free association was no longer accepted by the 
Joint Committee. The Micronesian side replied that, when two negotiators agreed 
on a text, they still had to obtedn ratification of it from their principals. 
Moreover, when a people was consulted on its future through a referendum, it should 
be given a choice between two alternatives; nevertheless, free association was still 
the principal objective, independence being only an alternative in case a compact of 
free association should prove unacceptable to the Micronesian people. 

500. The discussions have not been resumed since October. However, Mr. Williams 
and his staff shortly afterwards opened talks with the Marianas on the question 
of their secession. The United States representatives explained that the 
initiative now lay with the Micronesians, who should indicate what independence 
meant for them in practice. 

501. In addition, the process of preparing the Territory for self-determir(ation 
was interrupted. At the special session of the Congress of Micronesia, a 
sub-committee of the Joint Committee on Future Status submitted a report entitled 
"Micronesia, a New Frontier" which, looking towards free association, recommended 
the formulation of a transitional political and economic progranme spread over 
three years, up to July 1975, including the establishment of an "office of 
transition". The report also suggested the establishment of a commission on 
national unity and the convening of a constitutional conference. Three bills were 
drafted to give effect to these suggestions , but none of them was adopted by the 
Congress, either in August 1972 or in February 1973, although the High Commissioner 
and the President of the Senate (and also Mr. Williams) emphasized the importance 
and urgency of cor enlng the constitutional conference. The reason given for this 
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surprising setback was that passage of the bills would have cost the budf^et 
$700,000. A compromise, namely the establishment of a preparatory committee for 
the constitutional conference at a modest cost of $50,000, was rejected by the 
sponsors of the bills, who were in favour of all or nothing. 

502, The Mission attended a meeting of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of Micronesia and had a working session with the Joint Committee on 
B''iture Status, which stated that its basic objective was "to carry through to 
completion the discussions on the compact of free association, if that was possible". 

503. Throughout its travels, the Mission, both at public mee'ings and in talks with 
individuals, elected or otherwise, sought the views of the people on the future of 
the Territory. In general, all except the students at the University of Guam were 
somewhat r«*luctant to volunteer opinions on this subject. Nevertheless, the Mission 
was eventually able to gather a number of viewpoints. In every district, it found 
advocates both of independence and of the status quo ; many speakers, on the other 
hand, said that they did not fully understand what was meant by "free association". 
Of those who favoured independence "because it is good", because "everyone should 
be independent", some believed that independence would force the people to revert 
to a subsistence economy and others that it would arouse their energy. The Mission 
was often asked whether the United Nations would be able to help an independent 
Micronesia. The Nahmwarkis (traditional chiefs) of Ponape said that they were in 
favour of independence, which would enable them to recover their former powers, 
including powers with regard to land. Advoca'.is of the status quo generally stated 
that before attaining self-determination, Micronesia should make much more 
substantial economic progress. Some simply wanted the continuation of a United 
States administration which they appreciated. Most speakers complained of not being 
sufficiently informed of the status of the negotiations on the future, either by 
the Administration or by members of the Congress. Several of the latter retorted 
that they had tried, despite material difficulties, to arrange meetings with their 
constituents on the question but had not been very successful; others acknowledged 
that they had not reported fully to their constituents. 

50l». As indicated above, the discussions on the future of the Territory have been 
seriously affected by disputes over land problems. The United States Government 
maintains the view that it must rete.in some military sites in Micronesia and 
perhaps acquire additional sites in the future, especially on Palau. The latter 
plan was strongly criticized by everyone from Palau whom the Mission met outside 
their district. On Koror itself, on 20 November 1972, 50 chiefs and elected 
representatives signed a statement asserting "that the people of Palau did not want 
any installations on their lands, since they would cause human suffering?". On 
20 December, Mr. Williams went to Koror, where he met the two local high chiefs, 
the Reklai and the Ibedul, who took a compromise position. They "refuse to 
consider any plan for the use of their land by the Army so long as there had been 
no satisfactory solution to the dispute concerning lands taken by foreign 
individuals or Governments". (This was a reference to public land in Palau 
District which, as elsewhere, is controlled by the Trust Territory Government.) 
This was stated in a letter handed to the Mission on 23 February 1973. Many of 
the persons whom the Mission met on Palau opposed the plan for acquisition of land 
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by the United States armed forces (which would consist of three parcels, including a 
firing ranre , coverinr: a total area of 32,000 acres), but the most corrmion viewpoint 
was that the question could not be considered until the general question of land 
ownership had been disposed of. 



B. Backrround; Mariana Islands District 

505. V/hen the first Visitin*? Mission went to Micronesia in 1950, the people of the 
Marianas informed it of their desire to become United States nationals. Since that 
tin/j, they have constantly indicated that they wished to maintain a close 
relationship with the United States, On 5 February I96I, they held an unofficial 
poll which produced 1,557 votes for union with Guam and O18 for annexation by the 
United States, while only 21 preferred the status qu o. The Visitin/? Mission whi.h 
arrived in the Territory shortly afterwards received two petitions: one from 
persons of Carolinian oririn in the Marianas who were opposed to unification with 
Guam; the other from the local leriislature favouring unification. The results of 

a second poll were submitted to the I96U Visitinr^ Mission- of l,0ft6 persons who 
voted, 1,231 desired unification with Guam. Further polls were held in I967, 
1968 and 1969. The last produced the follovinf^ results; for unification, l,9li2; 
for the establishment of a Micronesian associated State, 1^116; for becominr? an 
unincorporated territory, 107: for independence, 19. Since then, the Marianas 
have renulcrly sent petitions and petitioners to the Trusteeship Council as a token 
of their wish to be distinr^uished from the rest of Micronesia, In 1971, a survey 
made by the elected representatives of the Marianas is said to have shown that the 
inhabitants of the district wanted a ''political union" with the United States. 
The Joint Committee on Future Status ^ave the view that it would not object to a 
political union encompassing: the Mariana Islands if that union reflected the freely 
expressed wishes of the majority of the population. At the talks on the future of 
the Territory on Koror in April 1972, the members of the Joint Committee on Future 
Status from the Mariana Islands, in a statement of position, requested separate 
discussions with the United States, and their colleagues an;reed that their request 
mi-ht be transmitted to the United States deler^ation. It was accepted immediately 
by the United States, subject to negotiations at a later starve, A week later the 
elected representatives of the Mariana Islands announced the establishment of their 
own status commission, which was actually set up by Law No, 2, 1972 of I8 May of 
the Mariana Islands District Legislature, while Senator Edward DLG, Pangelinan and 
Representative Herman 0, Guerrero went to United Nations Headquarters to put their 
case to the Trusteeship Council. They arrrued that commonwealth status would best 
suit the people of the Marianas, who, in accordance with United Nations resolutions, 
should be allowed to constitute separately a "political union*' with the United 
States. 

506, On 13 December 1972, while the nerrotiations concerninrr Micronesia were in 
suspense, talks beran between Mr, Hilliams, Personal Representative of the President 
of the United States, and the ^'Marianas Political Status Commission", composed of 
members of the Conrrress and of the legislature, municipalities, parties and 
commercial enterprises. Senator Pan^elinan, the spokesman for the Commission, was 
much less explicit than in the past concerning the future status of the secessionist 
distr;?t nnd spoke of a status of 'close association', without indicatinr any 
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preference for the status of a "commonwealth", "unincorporated territory" or 
anything else. Where government land and retention land were concerned, he 
suggested that such lands should first be returned to the "government of the 
Mariana Islands" and might later be the subject of negotiations for the 
installation of military bases "socially integrated with the Marianas". He made 
no f»\rther mention of a union of his district with Guam. Mr. Williams, for his 
part, expressed his awareness of the importance to the Marianas of talks on how 
they would govern themselves within the United States system. 

507. The talks are scheduled to resume as this report is being drafted. 

508. During its visit to the five other districts, the Mission asked the people it 
met Vhat they thought of separation for the Marianas. There wr.8 almost unanimous 
opposition to it. Some speakers even reproached the Trusteeship Council for not 
having condemned the Marianas separatist movement strongly enough. Others, who 
favoured free association for Micronesia, considered that the adoption of such a 
regime might perhaps induce the Mariana Islandeis to remain within the Trust 
Territory. Quite a number of others said that if the Mariana Islands were 
authorized to follow their own path, every other district should he allowed to do 
the same. Speakers at Saipan and Tinian and students from the Marianas in Guam 
were in favour of separation. The "Marianas Political Status Commission" 
informed the Mission that it had asked experts to examine the economic 
consequences for Saipan of the separation of Mariana Islands District (and of the 
departure of the High Commissioner and his staff and services). At Rota, the 
speakers were more interested in their grievances against Saipan than in 
separation, but the Mayor of Rota later wrote to the Mission informing it that he 
supported the separation movement and wished for "close association with the 
United States". During the Mission's stay in the Territory, the Congress of 
Micronesia adopted resolution No. 38 according to which it wac "the only authority 
in the Territory that is legally entitled and able to conduct negotiations, through 
its Joint Political Status Committee". The "Marianas Political Status Commission" 
retorted by sending the Mission a study by a lawyer which reached exactly the 
opposite conclusion. The Mariana Islands District Legislature also rejected the 
view of the Congress. 

509. Mr. Williams, with whom the Mission had a talk on lU March, said that the 
resolution of the Congress had been adopted by a minority of its members. It 
would be given serious consideration but would not affect the position of the 
United States because the inhabitants of the Mariana Islands had the right to 
self-determination and article 6 of the Trusteeship Agreement recognized the 
existence of ethnic differences. He said that in an important sense, the word 
"Micronesia" was only a geographical term. Although he expressed the hope that a 
common jolution would be found for all the districts, he went on to s^ that 
preliminnry steps would be taken to assist Mariana Islands DistricL to become a 
separate entity. 
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C. Tuture i.tatus for the Territory as a whole 



510. Tuo tolkcj oil the future of the Territory have been (Toinr: on for more than 
three years. That meanpi, firi't, that a snecial effort should be mde to bring them 
luickly to a close and, secondly, that vniile the talka are goinr on, the political 
advancement of the Territory should be neither interrupted nor slowed down. In 
that connexion, the undersigned members of the iiiss on recall that countries which 
were formerly under trusteesliip were usually rriven self- (government progressively 
durinp; tl;e years precedinr the formal act of self-determination. 

511. ^vcr^ardin »: tlio ont^ons open to the icronesians, it is noteworthy that the 
rnenbeni of tlie Joint Committee on Future Status would like to continue their 
talks vith a view to establishing and drafting a compact of free association, an 
objective which has been accented by the United States and already nartly attained. 

note that if an aereei..ent is reached, it will be submitted for approval in the 
ur.ual way to the President and ConfTess of the United States and to the Congress of 
*:icronesia. ;ione of the negotiators can commit himself in advance to obtaining 
that approval. 

512. In our opinion, it is imnlicit in the Charter and in the Trusteeship System 
that the -^oal is eventual independence unless arrtrement is reached on some other 
status acceptable to the people of the Territories concerned through an act of 
self-determination. 'Icronesia is no exception to this rule* That being so, if 
one of the parties concerned wishes to discuss the question of indeoendence as one 
possible option, the other should be prepared to join in such a discussion. V/hat 
either party sees as the conditions vrhich should or nif^ht apply in an independence 
situation v;ould naturally emerge from these discussions. There sliould be no 
insistence by one on getting an explanation of how the other party sees those 
conditions, before agreeing in principle to discuss the option. 

513. '/e are not in a position to make any specific recommendations as to which 
future status mirht be most suitable for Micronesia. The liicronesians must decide 
this for themselves, '/e are convinced, hov/ever, as has been indicated in chapter II 
on political advancement, that there is a need for a greater and more concerted 
effort of political education so that the i'icronesian people will have a much 
better understanding of ^he possibilities open to them and of the choices which 
liave been made by other peoples in like ci resistances at other times. V/e believe 
also that the ; Icronesians must V»e able to see more clearly the economic prospects 
likely to be oren to tho iiicronesian State in t\u^ future. They must therefore 

^e informed at an early Jta^^e about the level of United States financial support 
likely to be available given different decisions on status. It also means that 
they must have some idea of v;hat support is likely to be available from tlie 
internotional corriMunity (cf. chanter III on economic advancement). 

5lU. Whatever solution is finally adopted, it is important tiiat the basic issues, 
including th^^ p;ejtion of v/l:ich lands, if any, will be retained by the United States 
ao military retention lands, should be ;'ettled before the Trusteeship Agreement comes 
to an end. It tiay be legit ;>:ate to soy, as th^=* United States representatives did at 
Jar;,-;'. loint, that "the circ^i: istances which led to the Trust Territory's desi/:nation 
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as a strategic trust will continue to exist whatever its future status might be". 13/ 
But this is so only in the sense that, because of its geof;raphical location » 
Micronesia may continue to be of substantial interest to the United States and other 
Powers, Naturally , when the Trusteeship Agreement comes to an end, the idea of a 
strategic zone in the sense used in the Charter vanishes at the same time. The 
fact that Micronesia was desif^nated a strategic zone under the Trusteeship Afeieement 
does not, in our view, in any sense derogate from the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. In this context, the Mission regrets that it was not given any 
information on plans for the use of land on Palau for military purposes. It 
strongly recommends that no land should be ceded, either provisionally or 
definitively, without the agreement of the people concerned. Nevertheless, it 
considers that the people should remember that public land belongs to the Territory, 
that is to say, to the people of Micronesia, and not to the Administering Authority. 



D. Question of the Mariana Islands 

515* The residents of the Mariana Islands express their determination to follow a 
different path from that of the rest of Micronesia with great conviction. There 
are undoubtedly many different reasons why they wish to retain a closer 
association with the Administeiing Authority than the other districts of 
Micronesia, although we could not but conclude that the principal reason had to do 
with the material attractions of the American way of life, particularly as 
observed by them in Guam* Also we could not but note that the people of the 
Marianas, largely because of the location of the Administration Headquarters, 
have been favoured ever since the Trusteeship Agreement was signed and have better 
roads, better housing and better schools than the other Micronesians. 

516. No purely ethnic argument can be seriuusly advanced in support of separation. 
Of course, the Chamorros are not identical with the inhabitants of the Marshall 
Islands; nor are the latter the same as the residents of Yap and Ponape. Acceptance 
of the Mariana Islands argument would mean acceptance of the fragmentation of the 
Territory. Moreover, the United Nations has consistently opposed in principle the 
fragmentation of dependent Territories on tribal or regional lines. This is 
exemplified by the case of Namibia. In all other Trust Territories It has 
recommended that the Administering Authority should emphasize the unity of the 
country in order to overcome racial or regional cleavages. In the two instances 
when Trust Territories were divided, this was done only after a territorial 
referendum had taken place. 

517. A feeling of kinship exists between Guam and the other Mariana islands, but 
it lb ^ess talked about now than it used to be. Of course, the Guamanians and the 
inhabitants of Saipan are kin; of course, any Mariana Islander who leaves hir 
island must stop at Guam (this will be less so after the direct route from 
Saipan to Tokyo is or^ened); but in Guam there are still some who remember that. 



13/ Future Political Status of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands ^ 
Proceedinfts of the Sixth Round of Ne^^otiations . Oahu. Hawaii. September 28 - 
October 6, 1972, p. 6. 
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duriii'- t!if.' Japanese nopunntion, loltl to lOhh , the behaviour of many of the 
inhJihitintF, of ^lipan tovnrdn the nuariMniann vmn not exactly one of kinship; and 
there peer to Iv a 'ood m:-nv others who treat their poorer and more backward 
northern neirhliourn condescondin'^ly • Rone are afraid that Haipan will one day be 
a rival of Guai-! and may even be the winner in competin" for the tourist trade-, 
lastly, r.till others v/ho would like to see r.uarr become a state of the federation 
or a coTTiironv/oalth in the near future, would view the union of their Territory 
with the arianas as mi obstacle. In Saipan, there are some who feel also that 
if they do not unite with Ouam, the northern ''ariana Islands will receive more 
financial and economic aid from the United States and doubtless from Japan as 
wo 11. 

51'^. Tt i£5 ar-^uable that the semration of the 'iariana Islands may have certain 
Hdvautufe:; for the Administering Authority. Up to 1972, the United Ptatcn firmly 
resist; ! all rrer.sure from the aeparatists. However, when the Conpress stood firm 
on free association and the fonsibility of unilateral termination as a minimal 
ne'-otiatin" position , the United ^.tates representative arreed to negotiate with the 

I'ariana:; Political ^.tatur. Comnission' while postnoninr their talko with 
represent at ives of t!ie Conrress of '"icronesia. The United Htates also appears to 
be envii^af'in'- t^reliirinnry treasures to be taken in the near future preparatory to 
the senaration of the ''ariana Islands, even before the termination of the 
Trusteeship Arreomont. 

519. "o certainl" cannot deny that the r^reat majority of the Mariana Islanders 
are in favour of reparation. It ir, obvious to anyone observing the situation 
there. Put we v/onder whether it is necessary as yet to assume that a form of 
arreerent on the futnre status for Micronesia as a whole cannot be nerotiated 
which will in th.e end prove accentablt? to the Marianas. Ve are aware of the fact 
that tho ariana Islands District is the r'ost privileged district of the Territory 
and that itr. neraration frop the rest could in some respects prove a disadvantage to 
th.o oih.^r ii;^tricts. "o are not aware of any studies which the Administering 
Aiitl-orit.v hM^; done on this aspect of the question, one which seems to us to be 
extrer.ely ii'-tortant. "e do not find in the Trusteeship Arreement anytliinr which 
authorizof- Iho rorulation of a part of the Trust Territory to set up its own 
distinctive nolitical or^-ans - and, even less, to enter into separate ne(»otiations 
about its future with the Administerin/^ Authority. The place v;here the problem of 
t:.o .'iririnp Tslands !Jh()ul<l be <iiscussed is in the Conf^ress of Micronesia and in its 
Joint Corrittp^ on Future status, wlK.'re ail the <listrictr. are represented equally. lU/ 

•3:^0. reco'-air/- tt'^- rice.l to ho realistic. The movement in favour of separation 
iiar-, -f.no a Ion - v/'-.v. ft, i:; a rity tint the Administerinrr Authority did not do 
••rr'thitr^ rn-'ni ficapt. to chcc* it Ion- a"(^. But, especially as the inchoate view 
or ros-ihlf^ rni-.tion^;! i'.s lotv/. en thn 'nrianns and the United Htates put forward 
f'.v Ml.' iL-nkr of tl.f; ''iriMii^s Mff-otiatin- toan last December, may not after all be 



1^/ T!r- CoM-r ittee i [-. now r-ractiVally ir;d i st inruishable from the Henate-, 10 out 
of th/.' 1' senators nvt' norb-rs of t he fomnittee, which includes only two members of 
the !:ou:;e of 'v<^t.rf ;f -ritat i Ves . 



so far removed fron the views of the Joint ComDittoe on Future Status about 
Micronesia's relationship with the United States, it seems to us imperative that 
the separation of the rtarianan should not yet be taken as a foregone conclusion. 
We believe that further talks with the Marianas should be held over until the 
position between the United States and the Conrress of Micronesia has been further 
defined. We believe that the Congress should take more account of the views of 
the Marianas , and we would hope that with conpromise and goodwill it mirht prove 
possible to narrow the r^B,p between the various viewpoints. 

521. It may be that a status for Micronesia as a whole will be agreed between the 
Congress and the United States which will be ;?:enerally acceptable to the Marianas, 
except in repiard to the provision for unilateral termination. (It should be 
remembered that the Marianas representatives still participate in the work of the 
Joint Committee on Future Status.) If that should be the case, it would seem to 

us more sensible for the Marianas to accept such a status for themselves a 
contlnuinfT part of fficronesia with the proviso that, if a majority of districts 
should at a later stare decide to exercise the right of unilateral termination, 
the Marianas (or any dissenting district) should be free not to apply that decision 
to itself. 

522. Alternatively, if an arrangement is ne^rotiated for Micronesia which is 
satisfactory to the Congress (as well as to the United States) but not acceptable 
to the Marianas, it would appear likely that, at this stage, the Congress, 
recalling its r^ast opinions on the subject, would be ready to accept the 
inevitability of a separate status for the Marianas. There would then be 
constitutional propriety in the secession. 

523. To continue the separate talks further to a definite agreement on separate 
status for the Marianas at this stage would destroy the prospect of achieving any 
compromise solutions of this kind. Accordingly, we believe that for the time 
being they should be stopped. 

52U. We also recommend that if J;he outcome of the negotiations makes it clear that 
the flariana Islands can no longer be part of Micronesia after the formal act of 
self-determination, precautionary measures should be taken promptly to ensure that 
the rest of the Territory does not suffer from the separation and that, in 
particular, the centres of communication, transport networks and the general 
administrative apparatus in Saipan should be smoothly transferred elsewhere and, 
until so transferred, should continue to iirovide the five peripheral districts with 
the services that they are entitled to expect. 



E. Conclusion 

525. In view of the slowness vith which the talks are progressing, it is unlikely 
that the formalities for endinr' the Trusteeshit) A^^reenent can be completed for 
another two or three years. In these circumstances, as stated above, we recommend 
that transitionil moi3uror> uvin.^ the Territory a rreater r^asure of 3elf'-rovcrnnent 
should be taken without delay and that other neasures snould be adopted subrequently 
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if the ner^otiations are slow in coming to an end. Although it is for the people 
themselves to decide on their future form of government, we believe that, because 
of its geot^raphy, Micronesia needs a decentralized political structure, with the 
district authorities havin»t wide powers within the framework of a "mini-federation", 
possibly with some prior revision of district boundaries. Although the Mariana 
Islanders seem determined to separate whatever happens and they would benefit most 
from continued centralization, this change might help to protect the unity of the 
Territory. 

526. The Mission became aware, as is noted elsewhere in this report, of centrifugal 
tendencies in other districts, especially in the Marshall Islands and in Palau. 
After it left Micronesia, it learned that a separate future status negotiating 
commission had been set up by the District Legislature of the Marshall Islands, 
and that the Palau district Legislature was contemplating similar action one year 
from now. It is ther'3fore a matter of urgency that the Congress, the 
Administration and the Administering Authority give the most serious attention to 
the question of the unity of the Territory. They should refuse to allow the course 
of events which the inactivity, indecisiveness and failures of the past have set in 
train to continue unchecked without the most earnest and serious examination of 
whether that course will or will not benefit the people of Micronesia, both 
severally and as a whole. 
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Anne x I 

LIST OF WRITTEN COM?1UNICATI0NS RECEIVED BY THE VISITING MISSION 
DURING ITS VISIT TO THE TRUST TERRITORY 

1. During its visit to the Trust Territory, the Mission received a number of 
written communications. Some of these trere also addressed to the Trusteeship 
Council and were subsequently circulated to members of the Council in documents 
T/COM.IO/L.96 to 99 and T/PEr.10/72. 

2. Under rule 8U, paragraph 2, of the rules of procedure of the Trusteeship 
Council, the Mission decided that the other communications which it had received 
were intended for its own information. A list of these communications is given 
below. 



A . Communications referred to in c hapter I o f th e pres ent r eport 

Communication from Mr. Ataji Bales, Representative* Marshall Islands District, 
Congress of Micronesia (para. 25) 

Communication from Mr. Alex Phillip and Uo university students from Kusaie, 
Ponape District (para. 50) 

Communication from Voen landowners, Truk District (para. 53) 

Communication from Mr. Hayashi Naka, Legislator, on behalf of Dublon landowners, 
Truk District (para. 6U) 

Communication from Mr. Hayashi Naka, Legislator, on behalf of the people of Dublon, 
Truk District (para. 6k) 

Communication from l^. Rinis Hamo, Chief of ^Van Village, Truk District (para. 69) 

Communication from Mr. Masaichy Eilat and others, Truk District (para. 69) 

Communication from f4r. Alfonso Utto, Assistant Ma?5istrate, Fefan Island, Truk 
District (para. 71) 

Communication from High Chiefs Reklai K. Lomisang and Ibedul Yano Takec, Palau 
District (para. 78) 

Communication from the Student Council and supporting teachers, Palau High School, 
Palau District (para. 60) 
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Cor:ir.unic:it{on from 'V. llonald Cakvuna, Chainnan, '-esources and Develonr.ent 
Conj*!ittce\ Palau District liOr^inlature (para. 8 0 

Corjnunication fron ^'r. 3uranr,el ^/hinns. Manager , Palau Fishermen's Coonerative, 
Palau District, (para. 88) 

Con::iuni cation from the Palau Tourist Corinission, Palau District (para. 88) 

Conmunicaticn fror: the people of Peleliu, Palau District (^ara. 91) 

fv.-n.unication fror the '!ayor of Tinian consisting of 10 resolutions adopted by 
tho Tinier. Municipal Council, '^riana Islands District (para. 129) 

Corrjnunication frori the Vicronesia Leral Services Corporation enclosinc House Joint 
re:-.olutiori 'io. 2( of the Con^^ress of Micronesia (para. 133) 

Communication from the Senate » Conr:ross of ^^icronesia, enclosinr Senate Joint 
resolution Fo. 3, H.D. 2 (mra. 133) 

Communication fror Micronesian students at the University of Guam (para. Ikk) 



B. Other communications 



Copy of a letter from '/r. Linus Ruuamau, President of Yap Nature Life Garden, Inc. , 
addressed to the District Administrator of Yap, concerning tourist and sightseeing 
operaticni: in Cho'ol and Walay villape*^, Yan Island 

CornunicaLion from ''^r. Norman J. Quinn, Peace Corps volunteer serving^ in Saipan, 
concernin^^ the merits of includin^^ similar volunteer orn;anizations from other 
countries to serve in the Territor/* 

Comniunication from I^r. Dino Jones, former teacher in ^^ariana Islands District, 
concernin.^ education in the Territory 

Communication from Mr. Edward DLG. Panp:elinan, Chairman, Marianas Political Status 
CofTinission, on th».^ subject of the leiral capacity of the Commission to ne^^otiate 
with the United States in reference to the future political status of the ftarianas 

ComTiUni cation fro'-i Vr. Antonio Ca. Atalir, Mayor of Rota, supporting separate 
political ntatus for ^^ariana Islands District and reiterating the desire of the 
people* of Rota to establish a separate Pota district of the Trust Territory of the 

Pacific Islands 

Conjnunication from the House of Representatives, Conf»ress of flicronesia, enclosing 
House Joint resolution No. 57, by which the Congress resolved to extend its welcome 
to the members and staff of the 1973 rUssion, and further resolved to extend its 
welcome to the United Nations Under-Secretary-Oeneral for Political Affairs and 
Decolonization 
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3. As is noted in chapter I, parnrr ii li l'* , of the present report, copies of 
these communications are available for i?.::;roction in the files of the ^Secretariat 
of the United Nations. 

k. The 1970 Vinitinr; Mission to 'Ucrone^uj printed as annexes to its repor^t the 
various communications it received. The 1973 tlission considered doin^ the same. 
Members ar:reed that it would be invidious to print some and exclude others 
(because of lenrth or because of specificity of sub,iect matter - for exar>ple, 
communications relating to particular pieces of land). The fUssion therefore 
considered the alternatives r^^inr all or none. In so doinr it had in rind 

that other recent vijitinr r.if;. i^nr did not print all the comjnuni cat ions they 
received. 

5. One member of the ^'ission f- that all cornmuni cations should be printed. 

Had the body of the report bee.. ./iOrtpr he would have felt differently, but in the 
circumstances he considered the :»::tra lenp:th which such printing would create 
should not be regarded as a deterrent. 

6. Those signing this report were in principle disposed to arree with him. 
However, after considering the technical difficulties which printing all^ 
communications would have cxeated and the need for the report to be published at 
the earliest date possible, they decided not to print any of the communications. 

7. The Trusteeship Council may wish to decide to circulate some or all of them 
as documents of the Council at a later sta?e. 
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ITINERARY OF THE VI;3J'^lhG MISSION 



Date 

2U January 



29 January 

30 January 



1 February 

2 February 

3 February 



^ February 



Place 



Washington » D.C. 



Honolulu 
Honolulu 



31 January Honolulu 



Honolulu 

Marshall Islands 
^!aJuro 

Marshall Islands 
Ma,1uro 



Marshall Islands 
Majuro 



Kwajalein 



Re marks^ 

Meeting with representatives of the Departments 
of State, Interior, Defense (Civic Action) 
and the Peace Corps 

Meeting vdth representatives of the Office for 
Micronesian Status Negotiations 

Arrived from ?;ev York 

Call on Governor of the State of Hawaii, 
'Ir. John A. Burns 

Met Chancellor of the East-V/ect Center, 
fAr. Everett Kleinjans, and academic staff 

Meetinr: with Micronesian students at East-West 
Center 

Departed by air for Majuro, Marshall Islands. 
Crossed International Date Line 

Arrived from Honolulu 



^'eetinp: with District Administrator and 
departmental heads 

Mission divided into two groups: one group 
visited the radio station and the hospital; 
the other group visited the port facilities 

Visited public high oohool and held meeting 
with students 

r-et Representative* Ataji Balos, Congress of 
Micronesia 

Meeting with the Chamber of Commerce 

Mef^ting with the Municipal Coiincil 

Departed by air for Kwajalein 

Arrived from Majuro l3 February in Kwajalein 
where the Hawaiian date is used/ 

Departed by ship for Rongelap 
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Date 



riac( 



Remarks 



5 February 



:'arshall Islands 
^on^elaD 



6 February I%rf5hall Islands 
Bikini 



Kwa.ialein 

7 February Marshall Islands 

Kwajalein 
(6 February in Kvajalein) 

Ebeyc 



Kvajalein 

8 February Marshall Islands 

Kvajalein 
(7 February in Mv;ajalein) 

3 February Ponar^e 

Kolonia Town 



9 February Ponape 

Kolonia Tovm 



Sokehs 
Net 



Arrived from Kvajalein 
Public neetinr 

Departed by ship for Bikini Atoll 

Arrived from Pon^^elap 
Toured Bikini Island 
Departed by air for Kwajalein 

Arrived from Bikini February in Kwajalein/ 

Departed by boat for Ebeye Island 



Visited public works, hospital, nursery school, 
public elementary school and mission 
elementary school 

Public meetinr; at Ebcye Community Center 

Meetinr: with a traditional leader and members 
of the rHti.lela (District Legislature) 



Departed by air for Ponape 



Arrived from Kwajalein 

'/.eetinp with District Administrator and heads 
of departments 

Meetinr vith Speaker, Vice-Speaker and Interim 
Committee of the District Legislature 

j;eeting with the Ilahmwarkis (traditional leaders) 

^*ission divided into two f^roups : one group 
departed by car for Sokehs, Net and Uh 
municipalities* the other group departed by 
boat for Kitti Municipality 

Meetinf^ with Municipal Council 

Meeting with Municipal Council and general public 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



9 February Ponape 
Uh 

Kitti 



10 February Ponape 

Kolonia Town 



11 February Ponape 

Kolonia Town 

I^adolenihmw 



Kolonia Town 



Truk 

•toen Island 

12 February Truk 

Moen Island 



i%etinp with Punicipal Council and ^^eneral public 
Returned to Kolonia Town 

'^eetinf with community leaders, councilmen and 
the general public of Kitti Municipality 

Returned to Kolonia Town 

Visited radio station, agricultural station and 
!^icronesia Community College 

^^eeting with Chief Magistrates of Ponape District 

Meeting with members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and businessmen 

Meeting with student representatives from 
Community Collef^e of Micronesia, Ponape 
Agricultural and Trade School, Ponape Islands 
Central School and Ponape Teachers Education 
Center 

Meeting with Mayor and members of the Council of 
Kolonia Town 

Departed by boat for M^dolenihmw 



Meeting at Ponape Agricultural and Trade School 
with members of Municipal Council and people 
of the municipality 

Visited Nan Madol ruins 

Returned to Kolonia Town 

Meetinf^ idth District Administrator and heads 
of departments 

Meeting with Chief Magistrate of Kusaie and 
Kusaians on Ponape 

Departure by air for Truk 
Arrived from Ponape 



^^eetinn with District Admiiiistrator , heads of 
departments and Sfinior staff 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



12 February Truk 

Moen Island 



13 February Truk 

Moen Island 



Ih February Truk 

Moen Island 



Tol 



Dublon 



15 February Truk 

Moen Island 



16 February Truk 

^!oen Island 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



Meeting with Representative Sasauo Haruo, 
Congress of Micronesia » and others 

Meeting with Moen Municipal Council and 
traditional leaders 

Meeting with Truk District Legislature and 
Magistrates Council 

Visited public affairs , land management, 
fisheries and community action offices: 
Truk High School, Xavier High School, housing 
authority, radio station, agricultural station, 
co-operative and the farmers' market 

Meetinp with students at Xavier High School 

Mission divided into two groups: one group 
departed by boat to Dublon Island; the other 
group departed by boat to Tol Island 

Meeting of community leaders and general public 

Visited elementary school, fish drying plant and 
Junior high school 

Returned to Moen 

Meeting with members of Dublon Municipal Council, 
community leaders and general public 

Visited the recently completed Junior high school 

Returned to Moen 

Public meeting 
Visited Truk Hospital 

Meeting with students* representatives of 
Xavier, Truk and Moen high schools 

Meeting with Peace Corps volunteers 

fteetir.«^ with the District Administrator and 
heads of departments 

fleeting with petitioners 

Departed by air for Saipan 

Arrived from Truk 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



17 February Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



18 February Mariana Islands 

Saipan 

19 February Mariana Islands 

Saipan 

Palftu 
Koror 



20 February Palau 
Koror 



21 February Palau 
Koror 



Eastern 
Babelthuap 
Ngarard 

Mgiwal 
Melekeok 



Attended session of House of Representatives , 
Congress of Micronesia 

Attended session of Senate, ConRress of 
Micronesia 

^teetinp with Joint Committee on Future Status 
of the Congress of Micronesia 

Meeting with Chairmen of standing committees 
of the Congress of Micronesia 

Departed by air for Koror 



Arrived at Airai airport, Babelthuap from Saipan 

Meeting with Deputy District Administrator, 
departmental heads and senior staff 

Meeting with the two High Chiefs, other municipal 
chiefs. Mayor and Magistrates, members of 
Koror Municipal Council and leaders of Airai 
Municipality 

Meeting with members of Judiciary 

Visited I'^icronesian Occupational Center 

Meeting with student representatives from !*igh 
schools and Micronesian Occupational Center 

Meeting with members of Executive Committee of 
Pa?au Legislature 

Mission divided into two groups: one group 
departed by boat for Eastern Babelthuap; 
the other departed by boat for Western 
Babelthuap 

Meeting with local and elected leaders and 
general public 

Visited elementary school and Mission High School 
Visited elementary school 

Meeting with local and elected leaders 
Visited elementary school 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



21 February 



22 February 



23 February 



Palau 

Eastern Babelthuap 
N£,chesar 

Western Babelthuap 
Nfiarchelon.T 

Ngardr.au 

Ngaremlengui 

Ngatpang 

Aimeliik 

Koror 



Palau 
Koror 

Peleliu 



Koror 

Palau 
Koror 



•leetinR with local and elected leaders 
Visited elementary school 
T^eturned to Koror 

tIeetinR with local and elected leaders 

^^eetinr with local and elected leaders 

^'-eetino' with local and elected leaders 

Meeting with local and elected leaders 

Meetinp: with local and elected leaders 
Returned to Koror 

Meeting with members of the Palau Chamber of 
Commerce 

DeDartecl by boat for Peleliu Island 



Visited the in-Territory ship repair and crew 
rotation facility 

fleeting with the Magistrate, councillors and 
public 

Returned to Koror 

Meetings with students of Mindszenty High School 

Visited museum, the Van Camp fisheries 
installations and Jail facilities 

**ission divided into two /croups: one group 
visited radio station, hospital, high school, 
Palau Community Action Agency, Juvenile 
court the other group visited Fishermen •s 
Cooperative Association, port facilities. 
Boat Building and Drydocking Association, 
forestry station. Marine Biology Research 
Laboratory and Entomology Laboratory 

Meeting with Chief and people of Angaur, then 
on Koror 

Meeting with teachers of Koror 

J'eetinp with Deputy District Administrator 
and heads of departments 
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Date 



Place 



2U February Palau 
Koror 

Yap 



25 February Yap 

Ulithi Atoll 



Yar 



26 February Yap 



27 February Yap 



Renarks^ 
Departed by air for Yap 

Arrived from Palau 

i-eeting with District Administrator and heads 
and senior staff of departments 

Departed by air for Ulithi 

Arrived from Yap Islands 

^teetinr with Outer Islands Chiefs 

Visited Outer Islands Vifih School 

r^eetinc with students of Outer Islands High 
School 

Departed for Yap Islands 

Arrived from Ulithi 
Tour of Gagil-Tomil Municipality 
Visited Gagil-Tomil Elementary School 
Visited poultry farm 

Attended traditional Yapese Dance at Balebat, 
Rull ^Municipality, in honour of the fUssion 

Meeting with Yap District Lepislature and 
magistrates 

Visited Yap Hiph School 

Meeting; with students of Yap High School 

I^ission divided into two groups: one group 
visited radio station, Madrich (Outer Islands 
Community), hospital, Communitv Development 
Office, prison facilities*, the other r^roup 
visited the Agriculture Station, Yap 
Co-operative Association, Port facilities. 
Transportation Authority, V/ar Claims 
Commission Office and Land ''Management Office 

Tour of Yap 

Visited elementary school 
Meeting with Chamber of Commerce 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



27 February Yap 



28 February Yap 



1 'larch 



2 March 



3 f -arch 



Guam 



Guam 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 

Tinian 



Meetinc with chiefs. Magistrate and councilmen 
of Oilman ffunicipality 

fleeting with chiefs. Magistrate and councilmen^ 
Kanifay Municipality 

Visited Kanifay Elementary School 

Meeting with chiefs. Magistrate and councillors. 
Southern Hull 

In Colonia, attended traditional Bamboo Dance 
in honour of !Ussion 

Meetinp with District Administrator and heads 
of departments 

Departed by air for Guam 
Arrived from Yap 

Meeting with Micronesian students at the 
University of Guam 

Met Governor of Guam, Mr* Carlos G. Camacho 
Departed by air for Saipan 

Arrived from Guam 

tieeting with District Administrator and heads 
and senior staff of departments 

Meeting with r^arianas Political Status 
Commission 

Meeting with Mariana Islands District 
Legislature 

Meeting with Saipan Chamber of Commerce 

fleeting with Saipan Municipal Council 

Meeting vith general public 

Departed by air for Tinian 



Meetinf^ with Mayor, Municipal Council and people 
of Tinian 

Departed by air for Rota 
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Date 



Place 



Remarks 



3 March 



5 Haich 



6 March 

7 March 



Ik March 



Mariana Islands 
Rota 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



Mariana Islands 
Saipan 

Mariana Islands 
Saipan 



New York 



Meetin/T with Mayor, Municipal Council and 
people of Rota 

Departed for Saipan 

^^eetin^ with High Commissioner and his staff 
Meeting: with Chief Justice 
Meeting with Public Defender 

Meeting with departmental heads and senior 
officials 

Meeting with departmental heads and senior 
officials 

Mission concluded visit to Trust Territory and 
returned to United Nations Headquarters 

Meeting with the personal representative of the 
President of the United States for Micronesian 
Status Negotiations, ^1r. Franklin H.- Williams, 
the Deputy Representative for Micronesian 
Status Negotiations, and senior officials of 
the Department of State and the Department 
of the Interior 
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.innex IV 

REf^OLtlTIo;! ADOrT]-D EY TPtJCTEEH!!!^" COUTICTL 

215^) (XL). Report of the Uni t ed Ilations Visitinr Mission t o the 
Trust Territory of t he Pacific Islands, 1973 

The '^usteeship Council , 

H-ivin" examined at its fortieth session the observations of the United Natw.ons 
Visitin^ llission to the Trust Territory of the T'acific Islands, 1973, 

!?-ivin' heard the oral observations made by the representatives of the United 
states of \r.erica, 

1. Takes not e of the views of the members of the Visitinr Mission, set forth 
in document and in the course of the session of the Trusteeship Council » 
and of the observations of the Vdministerinr^ ^uthority thereon*, 

2. E xpresses its appreciation of the work accomplished by the Visitinr 
'lission on its behalf: 

3. Draws a ttention t o the fact that at its fortieth session, the Trusteeship 
Council took into account the recommendations and observations of the Visitinr^ 
Mission and the observations of the Administering^ Authority thereon; 

I4. Decides that it will continue to take these recommendations, conclusions 
and observations into account in Aiture examination of matters relating to the 
Truat Territory concerned; 

5. I nvites the Administering Authority to take into account the 
recomrvnditions and conclusions of the merribers of the Visitinr Mission as well as 
the cornents nade thereon by the members of the Trusteeship Council; 

C. De ci les . in accordance with rule of its rules of procedure, that the 
observations of the Visitin - 'lission and the text of the present resolution shall 
be distributed in an appropriate form. 



lligOth meet in-" 
22 June 1973 



a/ Offi e ial ^oco r<i s of the Trusteeship Council, ^orti-^th Session , 
L^MPplenent '/.o . 2 . 



NOW 10 OtTAM UMflO NATtOM PMUCATIONI 
Mm MfM. CmmN ywr kMkMM « write (MHatf N«Nm«. Mm SmNw. Nnr «ffc 



eOlMMNr ff MOOMM IM PMUCAflOM DM NATIOMI UNm 
U* »Mtllii>lMi 4m NaNMM URiM Mm M «M(a 4Mt IM RMriM at Im 
NMtMt U*iM, SmIIm ^ MNlM. Nrv Vwk M Om«m. 

MM nMymiTk nsaannh oprAr*i»AUMii mvcahnennuk nauni 

ILiMMM 0|iram.i«i«a OGmximmims lUwil m»M vyMm a kmwnmi utrnMU ■ 
arcMtiTMi M m-tt paloMi nipt. IIuoAm riptMi mmshmi a umn ummmn 
nmMNe KM aaMMe m uperr: Oprumvu OGuxumuiMt ItoWil. Cnma m 
«p«XU(« MAMiit Hu»-fl«pK an Mmu. 

COMO COMMUn PMUCACMNH N UI NACtONM UMMS 

tm ^IcMlMM 4* to* NMteMt UiiMm mM« m «Mta M Nkrarta* y cmm tfiHrlkMMwM 
M it^ partM M CmmN* • M Hkrcf* • «rfiM« •! NMiMM U«Mm. ImcMa 

%^^^^ ^^^^^ liM^ A Al^A^iM 
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